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MONG the systems of ancient philosophy, Epicureanism is 
A remarkable for the completeness with which its doctrines 
were worked out by their first author, and for the fidelity with 
which they were handed down to the latest generation of his 
disciples. For a period of more than five hundred years nothing 
was added to, and nothing was taken away from, the original 
teaching of Epicurus. In this, as in other respects, it offers a 
striking contrast to the system which we last reviewed. In our 
sketch of the Stoic philosophy we had to notice the continual 
process of development through which it passed, from its com- 
mencement to its close. There is a marked difference between 
the earlier and the later heads of the school at Athens—between 
these, as a class, and the Stoics of the Roman empire—finally 
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even between two Stoics who stood so near to one another as 
Epictétus and Marcus Aurelius. This contrast cannot be due 
to external circumstances, for the two systems were exactly 
coeval, and were exposed, during their whole lifetime, to the 
action of precisely the same environments. The cause must be 
sought for in the character of the philosophies themselves, and 
of the minds which were naturally most amenable to their 
respective influence. Stoicism retained enough of the Socratic 
spirit to foster a love of inquiry for its own sake, and an indis- 
position to accept any authority without a searching examination 
of its claims to obedience or respect. The learner was sub- 
mitted to a thorough training in dialectics, while the ideal of 
life set before him was not a state of rest, but of intense and 
unremitting toil, Whatever particular conclusions he might 
carry away with him from the class-room were insignificant in 
comparison with the principle that he must be prepared to 
demonstrate them for himself with that self-assurance happily 
likened by Zeno to the feeling experienced when the clenched 
fist is held within the grasp of the other hand. Epicurus, on 
the contrary, did not encourage independent thought among his 
disciples ; nor, with one exception hereafter to be noticed, did 
his teaching ever attract any very original or powerful intellect. 
From the first a standard of orthodoxy was erected; and, to 
facilitate their retention, the leading tenets of the school were 
drawn up in a series of articles which its adherents were advised 
to learn by heart. Hence, as Mr. Wallace observes,* while the 
other chief sects among which philosophy was divided—the 
Academicians, the Peripatetics, and the Stoics—drew their 
appellation, not from their first founder, but from the locality 
where his lectures had been delivered, the Epicureans alone 
continued to bear the name of a master whom they regarded 
with religious veneration. Hence, also, we must add with 
Zeller,t and notwithstanding the doubt expressed by Mr. 
Wallacet on the subject, that our acquaintance with the system 
so faithfully adhered to may be regarded as exceptionally full 
and accurate. ‘he excerpts from Epicurus himself, preserved 
by Diogenes Laertius, the poem of Lucretius, the criticisms of 
Cicero, Plutarch, and others, and the fragments of Epicurean 
literature recovered from the Herculanean papyri, agree so well 
where they cover the same ground, that they may be fairly 
trusted to supplement each other's deficiencies; and a further 
confirmation, if any was needed, is obtained by consulting the 
older sources, whence Epicurus borrowed most of his philosophy, 
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It may safely be assumed that the prejudices once entertained 
against Epicureanism are now extinct. Whatever may have 
been the speculative opinions of its founder, he had as good a 
right to them as the Apostles had to theirs; nor did he stand 
further aloof from the popular religion of any age than Aristotle, 
who has generally been in high favour with theologians. His 
practical teaching was directed towards the constant inculcation 
of virtue ; nor was it belied by the conduct, either of himself or 
of his disciples, even judged by the standard of the schools to 
which they were most opposed. And some of his physical 
theories, once rejected as self-evidently absurd, are now proved 
to be in harmony with the sober conclusions of modern science. 
At any rate, it is not in this quarter, as our readers will doubt- 
lessly have already perceived, that the old prejudices, if they still 
exist, are likely to find an echo. Just now, indeed, the danger 
is not that Epicurus should be depreciated, but that his merits 
should obtain far more than their proper meed of recognition. 
It seems to be forgotten that what was best in his physics he 
borrowed from others, and that what he added was of less than 
no value; that he was ignorant or careless of demonstrated 
truths; that his avowed principles of belief were inconsistent 
with any truth rising above the level of vulgar apprehension ; 
and finally, that in his system scientific interests were utterly 
subordinated to practical interests. 

In the face of such facts, Mr. Froude’s remark, that Epi- 
cureanism was “the creed of the men of science” in the 
time of Julius Caesar*—an assertion directly contradicted by 
Lange+—will not help to clear Mr. Froude of the imputation of 
inaccuracy when writing about ancient history; but such 
declarations as that of Mr. Frederic Pollock, that the Epicurean 
system “was a genuine attempt at a scientific explanation of 
the world ; and was in its day the solitary protest against the 
contempt of physics which prevailed in the other post-Aristotelian 
schools ;’{ of Professor Trezza, that the Epicurean school 
“summed up in itself the most scientific elements of Greek 
antiquity ;’§ of Dr. Woltjer, that “with respect to the laws and 
principles of science, the Epicureans came nearest of all the 
ancients to the science of our own time;”|| and, finally, of M. 
Ernest Renan, that Epicureanism was “the great scientific 
school of antiquity,” are absolutely amazing. The great French 
critic just quoted has elsewhere observed, with perfect justice, 
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that the scientific spirit is the negation of the supernatural ; 
and perhaps he argues that the negation of the supernatural 
must, reciprocally, be the scientific spirit. But this is only true 
when such a negation is arrived at inductively after a disinterested 
survey of the facts. Epicurus started with the denial of super- 
natural interference as a practical postulate, and then hunted 
about for whatever explanations of natural phenomena would 
suit his foregone conclusion. Moreover, an inquirer, realiy ani- 
mated by the scientific spirit, studies the facts for their own sake; 
he studies them as they actually are, not resting content with 
alternative explanations; and he studies them to the fullest 
extent of which his powers are capable. Epicurus, on the con- 
trary, declares that physics would not be worth attending to if 
the mind could be set free from religious terrors in any other 
manner ;* he will not let himself be tied down to any one theory 
if there are others equally inconsistent with divine agency to be 
had ;+ and when his demands in this respect are satisfied, that 
is, when the appearances vulgarly ascribed to supernatural 
causation have been provided with natural causes, he leaves off. 
To get rid of superstitious beliefs was, no doubt, a highly 
meritorious achievement, but it had been far more effectually 
performed by the great pre-Socratic thinkers, Heracleitus, 
Empedocles, Anaxagoras, and Democritus. These men or their 
followers had, besides, got hold of a most important principle— 
the vital principle of all science—which was the reign of law, 
the universality and indefeasibility of physical causation. Now, 
Epicurus expressly refused to accept such a doctrine, declaring 
that it was even worse than believing in the gods, since they 
could be propitiated, whereas fate could not.} Again, Greek 
physical philosophy, under the guidance of Plato, had been 
tending more and more to seek for its foundation in mathematics. 
Mathematical reasoning was seen to be the type of all demonstra- 
tion; and the best hopes of progress were staked on the extension 
of mathematical methods to every field of inquiry in turn. How 
much might be done by following up this clue was quickly seen 
not only in the triumphs of geometry, but in the brilliant astro- 
nomical discoveries by which the shape of the earth, the phases 
of the moon, and the cause of eclipses were finally cleared up 
and placed altogether outside the sphere of conjecture. Nor 
was a knowledge of these truths confined to specialists: they were 
familiar alike to the older Academy, to the Peripatetic, and to the 
Stoic schools ; so that, with the exception of those who doubted 
every proposition, we may assume them to have been, then as 
now, the common property of all educated men. Epicurus, on 
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the other hand, seems to have known nothing of mathematics, 
or only enough to dispute their validity, for we are told that his 
disciple Polyzenus, who had previously been eminent in that 
department, was persuaded, on joining the school, to reject the 
whole of geometry as untrue ;* while in astronomy he pronounced 
the heavenly bodies to be no larger than they appear to our 
senses, denied the existence of antipodes, and put the crudest 
guesses of early philosophy on the same footing with the best- 
authenticated results of later observation. It is no wonder, then, 
that during the whole continuance of his school no man of 
science ever accepted its teaching with the single exception of 
Asclepiades, who was perhaps a Democritean rather than a 
disciple of the Garden, and who, at any rate, as a physiologist, 
would not be brought into contact with its more flagrant 
absurdities, 

In order to understand how so vigorous an intellect could go so 
wildly astray, we must glance at his personal history, and at the 
inanner in which his system seems to have been gradually built up. 

Epicurus was born 341 B.c., about the same time as Zeno. 
Unlike all the other philosophers of his age, he was of Athenian 
parentage ; that is to say, he belonged to a race of exclusively 
practical tendencies, and marked by a singular inaptitude or 
distaste for physical inquiries. His father, a poor colonist in 
Samos, was, apparently, not able to give him a very regular 
education. In 322, when the future philosopher was entering 
on his first manhood, his family was driven from Samos, along 
with the other Athenian settlers, by a political revolution, and 
for some time led a wandering life in various towns on or near 
the Asiatic coast. There the youth came across some public 
lecturers who seem to have instructed him in the physics of 
Democritus, and perhaps also in the scepticism of Pyrrho; but 
of such a steady discipline as Plato passed through during his 
ten years’ intercourse with Socrates, Aristotle during his twenty 
years’ studies under Plato, and Zeno during his similarly pro- 
tracted attendance at the various schools of Athens, there is no 
trace whatever. Epicurus always described himself as self- 
taught, meaning that his knowledge had been acquired by read- 
ing instead of by listening; and we find in him the advantages 
as well as the defects common to self-taught men in all ages— 
considerable freshness and freedom from scholastic prejudices, 
along with a certain narrowness of sympathies, incompleteness 
of information, inaptitude for abstract reasoning, and, last but 
not least, an enormous opinion of his own abilities. After 
teaching for some time in Mityléné, Epicurus established bimself 
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as the head of a school in Athens, where he bought a house aud 
garden. In the latter he lectured and gathered round hima 
band of devoted friends, among whom women were included, 
and who were wont to assemble for purposes of social recreation 
not less than of philosophic discipline. Just before his death, 
which occurred in the year 270, he declared in a letter to his 
friend and destined successor Hermarchus, that the recollection 
of his philosophical achievements had been such a source of 
pleasure as to overcome the agonies of disease and to make the 
last day the happiest of his life.* For the rest, Epicurus secluded 
himself on principle from the world, and few echoes of his teach- 
ing seem to have passed beyond the circle of his immediate 
adherents. Thus, whatever opportunities might otherwise have 
offered themselves of profiting by adverse criticism were com- 
pletely lost. 

Epicureanism was essentially a practical philosophy. The 
physical, theological, and logical portions of the system were rea- 
soned out with exclusive reference to its ethical end, and their abso- 
lute subordination to it was never allowed to be forgotten. It is 
therefore with the moral theory of Epicurus that we must begin. 

From the time of Socrates on, the majority of Greeks, had 
they been asked what was the ultimate object of endeavour, or 
what made life worth living, would have answered, pleasure. 
But among professional philosophers such a definition of the 
supreme good met with little favour, Seeing very clearly that 
the standard of conduct must be social, and convinced that it 
must at the same time include the highest good of the individual, 
they found it impossible to believe that the two could be recon- 
ciled by encouraging each citizen in the unrestricted pursuit of 
his own private gratifications. Nor had such an idea as the 
greatest happiness of the greatest number ever dawned on their 
horizon ; although from the necessities of life itself they uncon- 
sciously assumed it in all their political discussions. ‘The desire 
for pleasure was, however, too powerful a motive to be safely 
disregarded. Accordingly we find Socrates frequently appealing 
to it when no other argument was likely to be equally efficacious, 
Plato striving to make the private satisfaction of his citizens 
coincide with the demands of public duty, and Aristotle main- 
taining that this coincidence must spontaneously result from the 
consolidation of moral habits; the true test of a virtuous dis- 
position being, in his opinion, the pleasure which accompanies 
its exercise. One of the companions of Socrates, Aristippus 
the Cyrenzan, a man who had cut himself loose from every 
political and domestic obligation, and who was remarkable for the 
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versatility with which he adapted himself to the most varying 
circumstances, went still further. He boldly declared that pleasure 
was the sole end worth seeking, and on the strength of this doctrine 
came forward as the founder of a new philosophical school. 
According to his system, the sumnvun bonwm was not the total 
amount of enjoyment secured in a lifetime, but the greatest 
single enjoyment that could be secured at any moment; and the 
principle was associated with an idealistic theory of perception, 
apparently suggested by Protagoras, but carrying his views much 
further. Our knowledge, said Aristippus, is strictly limited to 
phenomena; we are conscious of nothing beyond our own 
feelings ; and we have no right to assume the existence of any 
objects by which they are caused. The study of natural science 
is therefore waste of time ; our whole energies should be devoted 
to the interests of practical life.* Thus Greek humanism seemed 
to have found its appropriate sequel in hedonism, which, as an 
ethical theory, might quote in its favour both the dictates of 
immediate feeling and the sanction of public opinion. 

The Cyrenaic school ended, curiously enough, in pessimism. 
The doctrine that pleasure is the only good, and the doctrine 
that life yields a preponderance of painful over pleasurable feel- 
ings, are severally compatible with a preference of existence to 
non-existence; when united, as they were by Hegesias, a 
Cyrenaic professor, they logically lead to suicide; and we are 
told that the public authorities of Alexandria were obliged to 
order the discontinuance of his lectures, so great was their effect 
in promoting self-destruction.t ‘ 

Meanwhile, hedonism had been temporarily taken up by 
Plato, and developed into the earliest known form of utilitarian- 
ism. In his Protugoras he endeavours to show that every 
virtue has for its object either to secure a greater pleasure by the 
sacrifice of a lesser pleasure, or to avoid a greater pain by the 
endurance of a lesser pain; nothing being taken into account 
but the interests of the individual agent concerned. Plato after- 
wards discarded the theory sketched in the Protugoras for a 
higher and more generous, if less distinctly formulated morality ; 
but while ceasing to be a hedonist he remained a utilitarian; that 
is to say, he insisted on judging actions by their tendency to 
promote the general welfare, not by the sentiments which they 
excite in the mind of a conventional spectator. 

The idea of virtue as a hedonistic calculus, abandoned by its 
first originator, and apparently neglected by his immediate suc- 
cessors, was taken up by Epicurus; for that he borrowed it from 
Plato seems to be proved by the exact resemblance of their 
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language ;* and M. Guyau is quite mistaken when he represents 
his hero as the founder of utilitarian morality.t It was not 
enough, however, to appropriate the cast-off ideas of Plato; it 
was necessary to meet the arguments by which Plato had been 
led to think that pleasure was not the supreme good, and to 
doubt whether it was, as such, a good at all. Sensual gratifica- 
tions, from their remarkable intensity, had long been the accepted 
types of pleasurable feeling, and from their animal character, as 
well as from other obvious reasons, had frequently been used to 
excite a prejudice against it. On the other hand, Plato himself, 
and Aristotle still more, had brought into prominence the 
superiority, simply as pleasures, of those intellectual activities 
which they considered to be, even apart from all pleasure, the 
highest good. But Epicurus refused to avail himself of this 
opportunity for effecting a compromise with the opposite school, 
boldly declaring that he for his part could not conceive any 
pleasures apart from those received through the five senses, 
among which he, characteristicaily enough, included esthetic 
enjoyments. The obvious significance of his words has been 
explained away, and they have been asserted to contain only the 
very harmless proposition that our animal nature is the basis, the 
condition, of our spiritual nature.{ But, if this were the true ex- 
planation, it would be possible.to point out what other pleasures 
were recognised by Epicurus. These, if they existed at all, must 
have belonged to the mind as such. Now, we have it on Cicero’s 
authority that while admitting the existence of mental feelings, 
both pleasurable and painful, he reduced them to an extension and 
reflection of bodily feelings, mental happiness properly consisting 
in the assurance of prolonged and painless sensual gratification. 
This is something very different from saying that the highest 
spiritual enjoyments are conditioned by the healthy activity of the 
bodily organs, or that they cannot be appreciated if the animal 
appetites are starved. It amounts to saying that there are no 
specific and positive pleasures apart from the five senses as exer- 
cised either in reality or in imagination.§ And even without the 
evidence of Cicero, we can see that some such conclusion necessarily 
follows from the principles elsewhere laid down by Epicurus. Toa 
Greek the mental pleasures, pax excellence, were those derived 
from friendship and from intellectual activity. Now, our philo- 
sopher, while warmly panegyrizing friendship, recommends it, 
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not for the direct pleasure which it affords, but for the pain and 
danger which it prevents ;* while his restriction of scientific 
studies to the office of dispelling superstitious fears seems meant 
for a direct protest against Aristotle’s opinion, that the highest 
pleasure was derived from those studies. Equally significant is 
his outspoken contempt for literary culture.t In this respect he 
offers a marked contrast to Aristippus, who when asked by some 
one what good his son would get by education, answered, “ This 
much, at least, that when he is at the play he will not sit like a 
stone upon a stone,” + the customary attitude, it would seem, of 
an ordinary Athenian auditor. 

It appears, then, that the popular identification of an Epicurean 
with a sensualist has something to say in its favour. Neverthe- 
less, we have no reason to think that Epicurus was anything but 
perfectly sincere when he repudiated the charge of being a mere 
sensualist. But the impulse which lifted him above sensualism 
was not derived from his own original philosophy. It was due 
to the inspiration of Plato ; and nothing testifies more to Plato’s 
moral greatness than that the doctrine most opposed to his own 
idealism should have been raised from the dust by the example 
of its flight. We proceed to show how the peculiar form assumed 
by Epicureanism was determined by the pressure brought to 
bear on its original germ two generations before. 

It had been urged against hedortism that pleasure is a process, a 
movement ; whereas the supreme good must be a completed pro- 
duct—an end in which we can rest. Against sensual enjoyments 
in particular it had been urged that they are caused by the satis- 
faction of appetite, and, as such, must result in a mere negative 
condition, marking the zero point of pleasurable sentiency. 
Finally, much stress had been laid on the anti-social and suicidal 
consequences of that selfish grasping at power to which habits of 
unlimited self-indulgence must infallibly lead. The form given to 
hedonism by Epicurus is a reaction against these criticisms, a modi- 
fication imposed on it for the purpose of evading their force. He 
seems to admit that bodily satisfaction is rather the removal of a 
want, and consequently of a pain, than a source of positive plea- 
sure. But the resulting condition of liberation from uneasiness is, 
according to him, all that we can desire ; and by extending the 
same principle to every other good, he indirectly brings back the 
mental felicity which at first sight his system threatened either 
to exclude, or to reduce to a mere shadow of sensual enjoyment. 
For, in calculating the elements of unhappiness, we have to deal, 
not only with present discomfort, but also, and to a far greater 
extent, with the apprehension of future evil. We dread the loss 
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of worldly goods, of friends, of reputation, of life itself. We are 
continually exposed to pain, both from violence and from disease. 
We are haunted by visious of divine vengeance, both here and 
hereafter. To get rid of all such terrors, to possess our souls in 
peace, is the highest good—a permanent, as distinguished from 
a transient state of consciousness—and the proper business of 
philosophy is to show us how that consummation may be 
attained. Thus we are brought back to that blissful self- 
contemplation of mind which Aristotle had already declared to 
be the goal of all endeavour and the sole happiness of God. 

But Epicurus could only borrow the leading principle of his 
opponents at the expense of an enormous inconsistency. It was 
long ago pointed out by the Academicians—and the objection 
has never been answered—that pleasure and mere painlessness 
cannot both be the highest good, although the one may be an 
indispensable condition of the other. To confound the means 
with the end was, indeed, a common fault of Greek philosophy ; 
and the Stoics also were guilty of it when they defined self- 
preservation to be the natural object of every creature, and yet 
attached a higher value to the instruments than to the means ot 
that activity. The change of front, however, in Epicureanism, 
was more open, and was attempted under the eyes of acute and 
vigilant enemies. If the total absence of pain involves some 
positive pleasure, we have aright to ask for a definition or descrip- 
tion of its characteristic quality, and this, so far as can be made out, 
our philosopher never pretended to supply. Of course, a modern 
psychologist can point out that the functions of respiration, circu- 
lation, secretion, and absorption, are constantly going on, and, in 
their normal activity, give rise to a vast sum of pleasurable 
consciousness, which far more than makes up in volume for what 
it wants in acuteness. But, whatever his recent interpreters may 
say, Epicurus nowhere alludes to this diffused feeling of vitality ; 
had he recognized it, his enumeration of the positive sensations, 
apart from which the good is inconceivable, would have seemed 
as incomplete to him as it is to us. If, on the other hand, the 
entire removal of pain introduces us to a state of conscious- 
ness, which, without being positively pleasurable, has a positive 
value of some kind, we ought to be told wherein it differs from 
the ideals of the spiritualist school; while, if it has no value at 
all, we ought equally to be told wherein it differs from the 
unconsciousness of sleep or of death. 

We have now to see how, granting Epicurus his conception of 
painlessness as the supreme good, he proceeds to evolve from it 
a whole ethical, theological, and physical system. The first 
virtue with every Greek moralist was temperance ; and, so far 
as this was concerned, a theory of conduct based exclusively on 
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the interests of the individual had no need to differ from 
the theories which regarded him chiefly as a portion of some 
larger whole. Accordingly, we find that our philosopher, in 
his praises of frugality, closely approximated to the Cynic and 
Stoic standards—so mucin so, indeed, that his expressions on the 
subject are repeatedly quoted by Seneca as the best that could 
be found. The pains arising from excess, though doubtless not 
forgotten, seem to have been the least important motive to 
restraint in his teaching. Epicureanism, being intended for the 
use of all mankind without exception, was bound to show that 
happiness is within the reach of the poor as well as of the rich ; 
and this could not be did it depend, to any appreciable extent, 
on indulgences which wealth alone can purchase. And even the 
rich will not enjoy complete tranquillity unless they are taught 
that the loss of fortune is not to be feared, since their appetites 
can be easily satisfied without it. The precepts of Epicurus are 
only too faithfully followed in the southern countries for whose 
benefit they were first framed. It is a matter of common 
observation, that the extreme frugality of the Italians, by leaving 
them satisfied with the barest sufficiency, deprives them of a 
most valuable spur to exertion, and allows a vast fund of possible 
energy to moulder away im listless apathy, or to consume itself 
more rapidly in sordid vice. Moreover, as economists have long 
since pointed out, where the standard of comfort is high there 
will be a large available margin to fall back upon in periods of 
distress ; while where it is low, the limit of subsistence is always 
dangerously near. 

The enemies of hedonism had taken a malicious satisfaction in 
identifying it with voluptuous indulgence, and had scornfully 
asked if that could be the supreme good and proper object of 
virtuous endeavour, the possession of which was habitually 
associated with secrecy and shame. It was, perhaps, to screen 
his system from such reproaches that Epicurus went a long way 
towards the extreme limit of asceticism, and hinted at the 
advisability of complete abstinence from that which, although 
natural, was not necessary to self-preservation, and involved a 
serious drain on the vital energies.* In this respect he was not 
followed by Lucretius, who has no objection to the satisfaction 
of animal instinct so long as it is not accompanied by personal 
passion. Neither the Greek moralist nor the Roman poet could 
foresee what a great part in the history of civilization chivalrous 
devotion to a beloved object was destined to play, although the 
uses of idealized desire had already revealed themselves to 
Plato’s penetrating gaze. 
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With regard to those more refined aspects of Temperance, in 
which it appears as a restraint exercised by reason over anger, 
pity, and grief, Epicurus and his followers refused to go all 
lengths with the Stoics in their effort to extirpate emotion 
altogether. But here they seem not to have proceeded on any 
fixed principle, except that of contradicting the opposite school. 
That the sage will feel pity, and sometimes shed tears, is a 
sentiment from which few are now likely to dissent; yet the 
absolute impassivity at which Stoicism aimed seems still more 
consistent with a philosophy whose ideal was complete exemp- 
tion from pain; while in practice it would be rather easier to 
attain than the power of feeling quite happy on the rack, which 
the accomplished Epicurean was expected to possess. 

Next to Temperance comes Fortitude, and with it the diffi- 
culties of reconciling Epicureanism with the ordinary morality 
are considerably increased. The old definition of this virtue was 
willingness to face pain and death on behalf of a noble cause, 
which would be generally understood to mean the salvation of 
family, friends, and fatherland; and the ultimate sanction of 
such self-devotion was found in the pressure of public opinion. 
Idealistic philosophy, taking still higher ground, not only refused 
to balance the fear of pain and death against the fear of infamy 
or the hope of applause, but added public opinion to the con- 
siderations which a good man in the discharge of his duty would, 
if necessary, despise. Epicurus also inculcated disregard for 
reputation, except when it might lead to inconveniences of a 
tangible description ;* but he had nothing beyond the calcula- 
tions of self-interest to put in its place. A modern utilitarian is 
bound to undergo loss and suffering in his own person for the 
prevention of greater loss and suffering elsewhere ; an egoistic 
hedonist cannot consistently be brave, except for the sake of his 
own future security or enjoyment. The method by which 
Epicurus reconciled interest with fortitude was to minimize the 
importance of whatever injuries could be inflicted by external cir- 
cumstances, just as in his theory of Temperance he had minimized 
the importance of bodily pleasures. How he disposed of death 
will best be seen in connexion with his physical philosophy. Pain 
he encountered by emphasizing, or rather immensely exaggerating, 
the mind’s power of annulling external sensations by concentrating 
its whole attention on remembered or anticipated pleasures, or 
else on the certainty that present suffering would come to an end, 
and toa more speedy end in proportion to its greater severity. 
We are to hold a fire in our hand, partly by thinking of the 
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frosty Caucasus, partly by the comforting reflection that the pain 
of a burn being iatense will not be of long duration ; and, at 
worst, like the Stoics, we have the resource of suicide as a last 
refuge from intolerable suffering.* 

With the Epicurean theory of Justice, the distortion, already 
sufficiently obvious, is carried still further, although we must 
frankly admit that it includes some apergus strikingly in advance 
of all that had hitherto been written on the subject. Justice, 
according to our philosopher, is neither an internal balance of 
the soul’s faculties, nor a rule imposed by the will of the 
strongtr, but a mutual agreement to abstain from aggressions, 
varying from time to time with the varying interests of society, 
but always determined by considerations of general utility.t 
This is excellent: we miss, indeed, the Stoic idea of a common 
humanity, embracing, underlying, and transcending ail particular 
contracts ; but we have, in exchange, the idea of a general interest 
equivalent to the sum of private interests, together with the 
means necessary for their joint preservation; and we have also 
the form under which the notion of justice originates, though 
not the measure of its ultimate expansion—regard for the 
general interest, even when we are not bound by any contract 
to observe it. But when we go on to ask why contracts should 
be adhered to, Epicurus has no reason to offer beyond dread of 
punishment. His words, as translated by Mr. Wallace, are :— 
“ Tnjustice is not in itself a bad thing: but only in the fear arising 
from anxiety on the part of the wrong-doer that he will not 
always escape punishment.”{ This was evidently meant for a 
direct contradiction of Plato’s assertion, that, apart from its 
penal consequences, injustice is a disease of the soul, involving 
more mischief to the perpetrator than to the victim. Mr. 
Wallace, however, takes a different view of his author’s meaning. 
According to him, “If we interpret this doctrine, after the 
example of some of the ancients, to mean that any wrong-doing 
would be innocent and good, supposing it escaped detection, we 
shall probably be misconstruing Epicurus. What he seems to 
allude to is rather the case of strictly legal enactments, where, 
previously to law, the action need not have been particularly moral 
or immoral; where, in fact, the common agreement has established 
a rule which is not completely in harmony with the ‘justice of 
Nature.’ In short, Epicurus is protesting against the conception 
of injustice, which makes it consist in disobedience to political 
and social rules, imposed and enforced by public and authoritative 
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sanctions. He is protesting, in other words, against the claims 
of the State upon the citizens for their complete obedience ; 
against the old ideas of the divine sanctity and majesty of law 
as law ; against theories like that maintained by contemporaries 
of Socrates, that there could be no such thing as an unjust 
law.”* 

Only extreme tenderness for his hero’s character could have 
betrayed Mr. Wallace into an interpretation recalling the tra- 
ditions of orthodox biblical exegesis rather than those of sound 
philological research. Epicurus was assuredly not a master 
of language, but had he meant all that is here put into his 
mouth, he would hardly have been at a loss for words to say it. 
Remembering that the Képiac dda constituted a sort of creed 
drawn up by the master himself for his disciples to learn by 
heart,; and that the incriminated passage is one of the articles in 
that creed, we need only look at the context to make certain 
that it has been entirely mis-read by his apologist. In the three 
preceding articles we are told that justice is by nature a contract 
for the prevention of aggressions, that it does not exist among 
animals which are unable, nor among tribes of men which are 
either unable or unwilling to enter into such an agreement, and 
—with reiterated emphasis—that, apart from contracts, it has no 
original existence (ov« jv ri kal? éavtd Suatocbvn). There is 
nothing at all about a true as distinguished from a false justice ; 
there is no allusion whatever to the theories of any “contem- 
poraries of Socrates ;” the polemic reference, if any, is to Plato, 
and to Plato alone. Then comes the declaration quoted above, 
to the effect that injustice is not an evil in itself, but only an 
evil through the dread of punishment which it produces. Now, 
by injustice, Epicurus must simply mean the opposite of what 
he defined justice to be in the preceding paragraph, that is, a 
breach of the agreement not to hurt one another (uj PAamrav 
adAjAovc). The authority of the State is evidently conceived, 
not as superseding, but as enforcing agreements. The succeeding 
article stili further confirms the view rejected by Mr. Wallace. 
Epicurus tells us that no man who stealthily evades the contract 
to abstain from mutual aggressions can be sure of escaping 
detection. This is evidently added to show that, apart from 
any mystical sanctions, fear of punishment is quite enough to 
deter a prudent man from committing crimes. And we can see 
that no other deterrent was recognized by Lucretius when, in 
evident reference to his master’s words, he mentions the fears of 
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those who offend—not against conventional rules, but against 
human rights in general—as the great safeguard of justice.* 

We may, indeed, fairly ask what guarantee against wrong- 
doing of any kind could be supplied by a system which made 
the supreme good of each individual consist in his immunity 
frora pain and fear, except that very pain or fear which he was 
above all things to avoid? The wise man might reasonably 
give his assent to enactments intended for the common good of 
all men, including himself among the number ; but when his 
concrete interest as a private citizen came into collision with his 
abstract interests as a social unit, one does not see how thie 
quarrel was to be decided on Epicurean principles, except by 
striking a balance between the pains respectively resulting from 
justice and injustice. Here, Epicurus, in his anxiety to show 
that hedonism, rightly understood, Jed to the same results as the 
accepted systems of morality; over-estimated the policy of honesty. 
There are cases in which the wrong-doer may count on immunity 
from danger with more confidence than when entering on such 
ordinary enterprises as a sea-voyage or a commercial speculation ; 
there are even cases where a single crime might free him from 
what else would be a lifelong dread. And, at worst, he can fall 
back on the Epicurean arguments, proving that neither physical 
pain nor death is to be feared, while the threats of divine 
vengeance are a baseless dream.t 

The radical selfishness of Epicureanism comes out still more 
distinctly in its attitude towards political activity. Not only does 
it systematically discourage mere personal ambition—the desire 
of possessing political power for the furtherance of one’s own 
ends—but it passes a like condemnation on disinterested efforts 
to improve the condition of the people by legislation ; while the 
general rule laid down for the wise man in his capacity of citizen, 
is passive obedience to the established authorities, to be departed 
from only when the exigencies of self-defence require it. On 
this Mr. Wallace observes that, “ political life, which in all ages 
has been impossible for those who had not wealth, and who were 
unwilling to mix themselves with vile and impure associates, was 
not to the mind of Epicurus.”{ No authority is quoted to prove 
that the abstention recommended by Epicurus was dictated by 
purist sentiments of any kind ; nor can we readily admit that it 
is impossible to record a vote, to canvass at an election, or even 
to address a public meeting without fulfilling one or other of the 
conditions specified by Mr. Wallace; and we know by the 
example of Littré that it is possible for a poor man to take a 
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rather prominent part in public life, without the slightest sacrifice 
of personal dignity. It must also be remembered that Epicurus 
was not speaking for himself alone; he was giving practical 
advice to all whom it might concern—advice of which he thought, 
“‘eeque pauperibus prodest, locupletibus seque;” so that when 
Mr. Wallace adds that, “above all, it is not the business of a 
philosopher to become a political partisan, and spend his life in 
an atmosphere of avaricious and malignant passions,’* we must 
again observe that Epicureanism was not designed to make philo- 
sophers but to nake perfect men. The real question is whether it 
would serve the public interest were all who endeavour to shape 
their lives by the precepts of philosophy to withdraw themselves 
entirely from participation in the affairs of their country. And, 
having regard to the general character of the system now under 
consideration, we may not uncharitably conclude that the motive 
for abstention which it supplied, was selfish love of ease far more 
than unwillingness to be mixed up with the dirty work of politics. 

Epicureanism allotted a far larger place to friendship than to 
all the other social virtues put together; and the disciple was 
taught to look to it not only for the satisfaction of his altruistic 
impulses, but for the crowning happiness of his life. The egoistic 
basis of the system was, indeed, made sufficiently prominent even 
here ; utility and pleasure, which Aristotle had excluded from 
the notion of true friendship, being declared its proper ends, All 
the conditions of a disinterested attachment were, however, 
brought back. by a circuitous process. It was argued that the 
full value of friendship could not be reaped except by those 
whose affection for each other went to the extent of complete 
self-devotion; but the Epicureans were less successful in showing 
how this happy condition could be realized consistently with the 
study of his own interest by each individual. As a matter of 
fact, it was realized ; and the members of this school became 
remarkable, above all others, for the tenderness and fidelity of 
their mutual attachments. But we may suspect that formal 
precepts had little to do with the result. Estrangement from 
the popular creed, when still uncommon, has always a tendency 
to draw the dissidents together ;+ and where other ties, whether 
religious, domestic, or patriotic, are neglected, the ordinary 
instincts of human nature are likely to show themselves with all 
the more energy in the only remaining form of union. More- 
over, the cheerful, contented, abstemious, unambitious characters 

* Ib. p. 164. 
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which would be the most readily attracted to the Epicurean 
brotherhood supplied the very materials that most readily unite 
in placid and enduring attachments. A tolerably strict standard 
of orthodoxy provided against theoretical dissensions ; nor were 
the new converts likely to possess either daring or originality 
enough to excite controversies where they did not already exist. 
After eliminating all the sources of misery due to folly and 
vice, Epicurus had still to deal with what, in his opinion, were the 
most formidable obstacles to human happiness, dread of the 
divine anger and dread of death, either in itself, or as the entrance 
on another life. To meet these he compiled, for we can hardly 
say constructed, an elaborate system of physical philosophy, 
having for its object to show that Nature is entirely governed by 
mechanical causes, and that the soul perishes with the body. 
We have already mentioned that for science as such and apart 
from its ethical applications, he neither cared nor pretended to 
care in the least. It seems, therefore, rather surprising that he 
could not manage, like the Sceptics before him, to get rid of 
supernaturalism by a somewhat more expeditious method. The 
explanation seems to be that to- give some account of natural 
phenomena had become, in his time, a necessity for every one 
aspiring to found a philosophical system. A brilliant example 
had been set by Plato and Aristotle, of whom the former too had 
apparently yielded to the popular demand rather than followed 
the bent of his own genius in turning aside from ethics to 
physics ; and Zeno had similarly included the whole of know- 
ledge in his teaching. The old Greek curiosity respecting the 
causes of things was still alive; and a similar curiosity was 
doubtless awakened among those populations to whom Greek 
civilization had been carried by colonization, commerce, and con- 
quest. Now, those scientific speculations are always the most 
popular which can be shown to have some bearing on religious 
belief, either in the way of confimation or of opposition, accord- 
ing as faith or doubt happens to be most in the ascendant. Fifty 
years ago, among ourselves, no work on natural philsophy could 
hope for a large circulation unless it was filled with teleological 
applications. At present liberal opinions are gaining ground ; 
and those treatises are most eagerly studied which tend to prove: 
that everything in Nature can be best explained through the 
agency of mechanical causation. At neither period is it the facts 
themselves which have excited most attention, but their possible 
bearing on our own interests. Among the contemporaries of 
Epicurus the two currents of thought that in more recent times 
have enjoyed an alternate triumph, seem to have co-existed as 
forces of about equal strength. The old superstitions were 
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rejected by all thinking men; and the only question was by 
what new faith they should be replaced. Poets and philosophers 
had alike laboured to bring about a religious reformation by 
exhibiting the popular mythology in its grotesque deformity, and 
by constructing systems in which pure monotheism was more or 
less distinctly proclaimed. But it suited the purpose, perhaps it 
gratified the vanity, of Epicurus to talk as if the work of deliver- 
ance still remained to be done, as if men were still groaning 
under the incubus of superstitions which he alone could teach 
them to shake off. He seems, indeed, to have confounded the 
old and the new faiths under a common opprobrium, and to have 
assumed that the popular religion was mainly supported by Stoic 
arguments, or that the Stoic optimism was not less productive of 
superstitious terrors than the gloomy polytheism which it was 
designed to replace. 

Again, while attacking the belief in human immortality, Epi- 
curus seems to direct his blows against the metaphysical reason- 
ings of Plato* as well as against the indistinct forebodings of 
primitive imagination. The consequences of this two-edged 
polemic are very remarkable. In reading Lucretius we are sur- 
prised at the total absence of criticisms like those brought to 
bear on Greek mythology with such formidable effect, first by 
Plato and, long afterwards, by Lucian. There isa much more 
modern tone about his invectives, and they seem aimed at an 
enemy familiar to ourselves. One would suppose that the advent 
of Catholicism had been revealed in a prophetic vision to the 
poet, and that this, rather than the religion of his own times, was 
the object of his wrath and dread ; or else that some child of the 
Renaissance was seeking for a freer utterance of his own revolt 
against all theology under the disguise of a dead language 
and of a warfare with long-discredited gods. For this reason, 
Christians have always regarded him, with perfect justice, as a 
dangerous enemy; while rationalists of the fiercer type have 
accepted his splendid denunciations as the appropriate expression 
of their own most cherished feelings. 

The explanation of this anomaly is, we believe, to be found in 
the fact that Catholicism did, to a great extent, actually spring 
from a continuation of those widely different tendencies which 
Epicurus confounded in a common assault. It had an intellec- 
tual basis in the Platonic and Stoic philosophies, and a popular 
basis in the revival of those manifold superstitions which, under- 
lying the brilliant civilizations of Greece and Rome, were always 
ready to break out with renewed violence when their restraining 
pressure was removed. The revival of which we speak was 
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powerfully aided from without. The same movement that was 
carrying Hellenic culture into Asia was bringing Oriental delu- 
sions by a sort of back current into the western world. Nor 
was this all. The relaxation of all political bonds, together with 
the indifference of the educated classes, besides allowing a rank 
undergrowth of popular beliefs to spring up unchecked, sur- 
rendered the regulation of those beliefs into the hands of a 
profession which it had hitherto been the policy of every ancient 
republic to keep under rigid restraint—the accredited or informal 
ministers of religion. Now, the chief characteristic of a priestly 
order has always and everywhere been insatiable avarice. When 
forbidden to acquire wealth in their individual capacity, they 
grasp at it all the more eagerly in their corporate capacity. 
And, as the Epicureans clearly saw, there is no engine which 
they can use so effectually for the gratification of this passion as 
the belief in a future life. What they have to tell about this is 
often described by themselves and their supporters as a message 
of joy to the weary and afflicted. But under their treatment it 
is very far from being a cousolatory belief. Dark shades and 
lurid lights predominate considerably in their pictures of the 
life beyond the grave; and here, as we shall presently show, 
they are aided by an irresistible instinct of human nature. On 
this subject also they can speak with unlimited confidence, for, 
while their other statements about the supernatural are liable 
to be contradicted by experience, the abode of souls is a bourne 
from which no traveller returns to disprove the accuracy of their 
statements. 

That such a tendency was at work some time before the age 
of Epicurus is shown by the following passage from Plato's 
Republic :— 

‘“‘Mendicant prophets go to rich men’s doors and persuade them 
that they have a power committed to them of making atonement for 
their sins or those of their fathers by sacrifices or charms. ... . 
And they produce a host of books . . . . according to which they 
perform their ritual, and persuade not only individuals but whole 
cities, that expiations and atonements for sin may be made by sacri- 
fices and amusements which fill a vacant hour,* and are equally at the 
service of the living and the dead; the latter sort they call myste- 
ries, and they redeem us from the pains of hell, but if we neglect 
them no one knows what awaits us.” f 

If we pass over fourteen centuries we shall see to what results 
the doctrine taught by Plato himself led when it had entered 
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into an alliance with the superstitions which he denounced. Our 
illustration shall be taken from a sainted hero of the Catholic 
Church. In a sermon preached before Pope Nicholas IT. at 
Arezzo, the famous Hildebrand, afterwards Gregory VII., relates 
the following story :— 


“In one of the provinces of Germany there died, about ten years 
ago, a certain count, who had been rich and powerful, and, what is 
astonishing for one of that class, he was, according to the judgment of 
man, pure in faith and innocent in his life. Some time after his 
death, a holy man descended in spirit to heil, and beheld the count 
standing on the topmost rung of a ladder. He tells us that this ladder 
stood unconsumed amid the crackling flames around; and that it had 
been placed there to receive the family of the aforesaid count. There 
was, moreover, the black and frightful abyss out of which rose the 
fatal ladder. It was so ordered that the last comer took his stand at 
the top of the ladder, and when the rest of the family arrived he 
went down one step, and all below him did likewise. 

“ As the last of the same family who died came and took his place, 
age after age, on this ladder, it followed inevitably that they all 
successively reached the depth of hell. The holy man who beheld 
this thing, asked the reason of this terrible damnation, and especially 
how it was that the seigneurs whom he had known and who had lived 
a life of justice and well-doing, should be thus punished. And he heard 
a voice saying, ‘It is because of certain lands belonging to the church of 
Metz, which were taken from the blessed Stephen by one of this man’s 
ancestors, from whom he was the tenth in descent, and for this cause 
all these men have sinned by the same avarice and are subjected to 
the same punishment in eternal fire.’” 


In view of such facts as these we cannot blame the Epicureans 
if they regarded the doctrine of future retribution as anything but 
a consolatory or ennobling belief, and if they deemed that to 
extirpate it was to cut out a mischievous delusion by the roots— 


“Et merito: nam si certam finem esse viderent 
frumnarum homines, aliqua ratione valerent 
Relligionibus, atque minis obsistere Vatum : 
Nunc ratio nulla ’st restandi, nulla facultas, 
Afternas quoniam peenas in morte timendum.”}+ 


And it isno wonder that the words of their great poet should 
read like a prophetic exposure of the terrors with which the 





* Villemain, Life of Gregory VIT. Engl. transl. I. p. 305. As a further 
illustration of the same subject it may be mentioned that there is a cemetery 
near Innsbruck (and andr: many more like it throughout the Tyrol) freely 
adorned with rude representations of souls in purgatory, stretching out their 
hands for help from amid the flames. The help is of course to be obtained by 
purchase from the priesthood. 
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religious revival, based on a coalition of philosophy and supersti- 
tion, was shortly to overspread the whole horizon of human life. 

So strong, however, was the theological] reaction against Greek 
rationalism that Epicurus himself came under its influence. 
Instead of denying the existence of the gods altogether, or leaving 
it uncertain like Protagoras, he asserted it in the most emphatic 
manner. Their interference with Nature was all that he cared 
to dispute. The egoistic character of his whole system comes 
out once more in his conception of them as beings too much 
absorbed in their own placid enjoyments to be troubled with the 
work of creation and providence. He was, indeed, only repeating 
what had long been whispered in the free-thinking circles of 
Athenian society. That the gods were indifferent to human 
interests was a heresy indignantly denounced by Aischylus,* 
maintained by Aristodémus, the friend of Socrates, and singled 
out as a fit subject for punishment by Plato. Nor was the 
theclogy of Aristotle’s Metaphysics practically distinguishable from 
such a doctrine. Although essential to the continued existence 
of the Cosmos, considered as a system of movements, the Prime 
Mover communicates the required impulse by the mere fact of 
his existence, and apparently without any consciousness of the 
effect he is producing. Active beneficence had, in truth, even 
less to do with the ideal of Aristotle than with the ideal of 
Epicurus, and each philosopher constructed a god after his own 
image ; the one absorbed in perpetual thought, the other, or 
more properly the others, in perpetual enjoyment; for the 
Epicurean deities were necessarily conceived as a plurality, that 
they might not be without the pleasure of friendly conversation. 
Nevertheless, the part assigned by Aristotle to his god permitted 
him to offer a much stronger proof of the Divine existence and 
attributes than was possible to Epicurus, who had nothing better 
to adduce than the universal belief of mankind,—an argument 
obviously proving too much, since it told, if anything, more 
powerfully for the interference than for the bare reality of super- 
natural agents. ; 

Our philosopher appears to more advantage as a critic than as 
a religious dogmatist. He meets the Stoic belief in Providence 
by pointing out the undeniable prevalence of evils which 
Omnipotent benevolence could not be supposed to tolerate ; the 
Stoic optimism with its doctrine, still a popular one, that all 
things were created for the good of man, by a reference to the 
glaring defects which, on that hypothesis, would vitiate the 
arrangements of Nature ; the Stoic appeal to omens and prophecies 
by showing the purely accidental character of their fulfilment.t 
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But he trusts most of all to a radically different explanation of the 
world, an explanation which everywhere substitutes mechanical 
causation for design. Only one among the older systems—the 
atomism of Democritus—had consistently carried out such a con- 
ception of Nature, and this, accordingly, Epicurus adopts in its 
main outlines. ; 

It is generally assumed by the German critics that the atomic 
theory was peculiarly fitted to serve as a basis for the indi- 
vidualistic ethics of Epicureanism. To this we can hardly agree. 
The insignificance and powerlessness of the atoms, except when 
aggregated together in enormous numbers, would seem to be 
naturally more favourable to a system where the community 
went for everything and the individual for nothing ; nor does the 
general acceptance of atomism by modern science seem to be ac- 
companied by any relaxation of the social sentiment in its 
professors. Had the Stoics followed Democritus, and Epicurus 
Heracleitus—at least a conceivable hypothesis—some equally 
cogent reason would doubtless have been forthcoming to indi- 
cate the appropriateness of their choice.* 

The division of matter into minute and indestructible particles 
served admirably to account for the gradual formation and dis- 
appearance of bodies without necessitating the help of a creator. 
But the infinities assumed asa condition of atomism were of even 
greater importance. Where time and space are unlimited, the 
quantity of matter must be equally unlimited, otherwise, being 
composed of loose particles, it would long since have been dissi- 
pated and lost in the surrounding void. Now, given infinite 
time and space, and infinite atoms capable of combining with one 
another in various ways, all possible combinations must already 
have been tried, not once or twice, but infinitely often. Of 
such combinations, that which best fulfils the conditions of 
mechanical stability will last the longest, and, without being 
designed, will present all the characters of design. It was not 
only the world as a whole that Epicurus explained by this 
theory of a single happy accident arriving after a multitude of 
fortuitous experiments. ‘he same process repeats itself on a 
smaller scale in the production of particular compounds. All 
sorts of living bodies were originally thrown up from the earth’s 
bosom, but many of them instantly perished, not being provided 
with the means of nutrition, propagation, or self-defence. In 
like manner, we are enabled to recall a particular thought at 
pleasure, because innumerable images are continually passing 





* Professor Sellar observes, as we think, with perfect truth, that, “there is 
no necessary connection between the atomic theory of philosophy and that view 
of the ends and objects of life which Lucretius derived from Epicurus.”— 
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through the mind, none of which comes into the foreground of 
consciousness until attention is fixed on it; though how we 
come to distinguish it from the rest is not explained. So, also, 
only those societies have survived and become civilized where con- 
tracts were faithfully observed. All kinds of wild beasts have at 
different times been employed in war, just as horses and elephants 
are now, but on trial were found unmanageable and given up.* 

It will be seen that what has been singled out as an anticipa- 
tion of the Darwinian theory was only one application of a very 
comprehensive method for eliminating design from the universe. 
But of what is most original and essential in Darwinism, that is, 
the modifiability of specific forms by the summing up of spon- 
taneous variations in a given direction, the Epicureans had not 
the slightest suspicion. And wherever they or their master have 
made some approach to the truth, it may fairly be explained on 
their own principle as a single lucky guess out of many false 
guesses, 

The modern doctrine of evolution, while relying largely on the 
fertility of multiplied chances, is not obliged to assume such an 
enormous number of simultaneous coincidences as Epicurus. 
The ascription of certain definite attractions and repulsions to 
the ultimate particles of matter would alone restrict their possible 
modes of aggregation within comparatively narrow limits. Then, 
again, the world seems to have been built up by successive stages, 
at each of which some new force or combination of forces came 
into play, a firm basis having been already secured for whatever 
variations they were capable of producing. Thus, the solar 
system is a state of equilibrium resulting from the action of two 
very simple forces, gravitation and heat. On the surface of the 
earth cohesion and chemical affinity have been superadded. 
When a fresh equilibrium had resulted from their joint energy, 
the more complex conditions of life found free scope for their 
exercise. The transformations of living species were similarly 
effected by variation on variation. And, finally, in one species, 
the satisfaction of its animal wants set free those more refined 
impulses by which, after many experiments, civilization has been 
built up. Obviously the total sum of adaptations necessary to 
constitute our actual world will have the probabilities of its 
occurrence enormously increased if we suppose the more general 
conditions to be established prior to, and in complete indepen- 
dence of, the less general, instead of limiting ourselves, like the 
ancient atomists, to one vast simultaneous shuffle of all the 
material and dynamical elements involved. 

Returning to Epicurus, we have next to consider how he 
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obtained the various motions required to bring his atoms into 
those infinite combinations of which our world is only the last. 
The conception of matter naturally endowed with capacities for 
moving in all directions indifferently was unknown to ancient 
physics, as was also that of mutual attraction and repulsion. 
Democritus supposed that the atoms all gravitated downward 
through infinite space, but with different velocities, so that the 
lighter were perpetually overtaken and driven upwards by the 
heavier, the result of these collisions and pressures being a vortex 
whence the world as we see it has proceeded.* While the 
atomism of Democritus was, as a theory of matter, the greatest 
contribution ever made to physical science by pure speculation, 
as a theory of motion it was open to at least three insuperable 
objections. Passing over the difficulty of a perpetual movement 
through space in one direction only, there remained the self-con- 
tradictory assumption that an infinite number of atoms all 
moving together in that one direction could find any unoccupied 
space to fallinto. Secondly, astronomical discoveries, establishing 
as they did the sphericity of the earth, had for ever disproved the 
crude theory that unsupported bodies fall downward in parallel 
straight lines. Even granting that the astronomers, in the 
absence of complete empirical verification, could not prove their 
whole contention, they could at any rate prove enough of it to 
destroy the notion of parallel descent ; for the varying elevation 
of the pole-star demonstrated the curvature of the earth’s surface 
so far as it was accessible to observation, thus showing that 
within the limits thus prescribed, gravitation acted along con- 
vergent lines. Finally, Aristotle had pointed out that the 
observed differences in the velocity of falling bodies were due to 
the atmospheric resistance, and that, consequently, they would 
all move at the same rate in such an absolute vacuum as atomism 
assumed, Of these objections Epicurus ignored the first two, 
except apparently to the extent of refusing to believe in the 
antipodes. The third he acknowledged, and set himself to 
evade it by a hypothesis striking at the root of all scientific 
reasoning. The atoms, he tells us, suffer a slight deflection from 
the line of perpendicular descent, sufficient to bring them into 
collision with one another, and from this collision proceeds the 
variety of movement necessary to throw them into all sorts of 
accidental combinations. Our own free will, says Lucretius, 
furnishes an example of such deflection whenever we swerve 
aside from the direction in which an original impulse is carrying 
us. That the irregularity thus introduced into Nature inter- 





* That Democritus attributed weight to his atoms has been proved, in 
ae a and others, by Zeller, Ps. d. Gr. L. 713 (3rd ed.). 
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fered with the law of universal causation was an additional 
recommendation of it in the eyes of Epicurus, who, as we have 
already mentioned, hated the physical necessity of the philosophers 
even more than he hated the watchful interfering providence of 
the theologians. But, apparently, neither he nor his disciples 
saw that in discarding the invariable sequence of phenomena 
they annulled, to the same extent, the possibility of human fore- 
sight and adaptation of means to ends. There was no reason 
why the deflection, having once occurred, should not be repeated 
infinitely often, and its consequences were, by hypothesis, incal- 
culable. And a further inconsistency of the system is, that it 
afterwards accounts for human choice by a mechanism which has 
nothing to do with free-will.* 

The Epicurean cosmology need not delay us long. It is com- 
pletely independent of the atomic theory, which nad only been 
introduced to explain the indestructibility of matter, and, later 
on, the mechanism of sensation. In describing how the world 
was first formed, Epicurus falls back on the old Ionian meteoro- 
logy. He assumes the existence of matter in different states of 
dittusion, and segregates fluid from solid, light from heavy, hot 
from cold, by the familiar device of a rapid vortical movement. 
For the rest, as we have already noticed, Epicurus gives an im- 
partial welcome to the most conflicting theories of his prede-: 
eessors, provided only that they dispense with the aid of 
supernatural intervention, as will be seen by the following 
summary, which we quote from Zeller. 


“Possibly the world may move, and possibly it may be at rest. 
Possibly it may be round, or else it may be triangular, or have any 
other shape. Possibly the sun and the stars may be extinguished at 
setting, and be lighted afresh at their rising: it is, however, equally 
possible that they may only disappear under the earth and reappear 
again, or that their rising and setting is due to yet other causes. Pos- 
sibly the waxing and waning of the moon may be caused by the 
moon’s revolving; or it may be due to the atmospheric change, or to 
an actual increase or decrease in the moon’s size, or to some other 
cause, Possibly the moon may shine with borrowed light, or it may 
shine with its own, experience supplying us with instances of bodies 
which give their own light, and of others which have their light 
borrowed. From these and such like statements it appears that ques- 
tions of natural science in themselves have no value for Epicurus. 
Whilst granting that only one natural explanation of phenomena is 
generally possible, yet in any particular case it is perfectly indifferent 
which explanation is adopted.”+ 


This was the creed professed by “the great scientific school of 





* Lucret. IV. 875 ff. 
ft Zeller Pé. d. Gr. III. a. 397-8, Reichel’s trans, 412-3 (1st ed.). 
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antiquity,” and this was its way of protesting “ against the con 
tempt of physics which prevailed” among the Stoics ! 

So far as he can be said to have studied science at all, the 
motive of Epicurus was hatred for religion far more than love 
for natural law. He seems indeed to have preserved that aver- 
sion for Nature which is so characteristic of the earlier Greek 
Humanists. He seems to have imagined that by refusing to 
tie himself down to any one explanation of external phenomena 
their hold over the mind of man would be diminished. For, 
when he departs from his usual attitude of suspense and reserve 
it is to declare dogmatically that the heavenly bodies are no 
larger than they appear to our senses, and perhaps smaller 
than they sometimes appear.* The only arguments adduced on 
behalf of this outrageous assertion were, that if their superficial 
extension was altered by transmission, their colour would be 
altered to a still greater degree ; and the alleged fact that flames 
look the same size at all distances.t It is evident that neither 
Epicurus nor Lucretius, who, as usual, transcribes him with 
perfect good faith, could ever have looked at one lamp-flame 
through another, or they would have seen that the laws of 
linear perspective are not suspended in the case of those bodies, 
—a fact which does not tell much for that accurate observation 
supposed to have been fostered by their philosophy. The truth 
is, that Epicurus disliked the oppressive notion of a sun several 
times larger than the earth, and was determined not to tolerate 
it, be the consequences to fact and logic what they might. 

The Epicurean philosophy of external nature was used as 
an instrument for destroying the uncomfortable belief in Divine 
Providence. The Epicurean philosophy of mind was used to 
destroy the still more uncomfortable belief in man’s immortality. 
As opinions then stood, the task was a comparatively easy one. 
In our discussion of Stoicismt we observed that the spiritualism 
of Plato and Aristotle was far before their age, and was not 
accepted or even understood by their countrymen for a long time 
tocome. Moreover, Aristotle did not agree with his master in 
thinking that the personal eternity of the soul follows from its 
immateriality. The belief of the Stoics in a prolongation of 
individual existence until the destruction of all created things 
by fire, was, even in that very limited form, inconsistent with 
their avowed materialism, and had absolutely no influence on 
their practical convictions. Thus, Plato’s arguments were the 





* Woltjer (Lucret. Ph. p. 126) charges Lucretius with having misunder- 
stood his master on this point. As the sun and moon appear larger when 
near the horizon than at other times, Epicurus thought that we then see them 
either as they really are or a little larger. This Lucretius, according to 
Woltjer, took to mean that their general apparent size may be a little over 
or under their real size. 

t Zeller, p. 413. t{ Wesrainster Review for January, 1882. 
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only ones worth considering. For Epicurus, the whole question 
was virtually settled by the principle which he held in common 
with the Stoics, that nothing exists but matter, its attributes, 
and its relations. He accepted, it is true, the duality of soul 
and body, agreeing, in this respect also, with the Stoics and 
the earlier physicists; and the familiar antithesis of flesh and 
spirit is a survival of his favourite phraseology,* but this very 
term “flesh” was employed to cover the assumption that the 
body to which he applied it differs not in substance, but in 
composition, from its animating principle. The latter, a rather 
complex aggregate, consists proximately of four distinct elements, 
imagined apparently for the purpose of explaining its various 
functions, and, in the last analysis, of very fine and mobile atoms.t 
When so much had been granted, it naturally followed that the 
soul was only held together by the body, and was immediately 
dissolved on being separated from it, a conclusion still further 
strengthened by the manifest dependence of psychic on corporeal 
activities throughout the period of their joint existence. Thus 
all terrors arising from the apprehension of future torments were 
summarily dispelled. , 

The simple dread of death, considered as a fina] annihilation 
of our existence, remained to be dealt with. There was no part 
of his philosophy on which Epicurus laid so much stress ; he re- 
garded it as setting the seal on those convictions a firm grasp of 
which is essential to the security of human happiness. Nothing 
else seemed difficult, if once the worst enemy of our tranquillity 
had been overcome. His argument is summed up in the concise 
formula, when we are, death is not; when death is, we are not, 
therefore death is nothing to us. The pleasures of life will be 
no loss, for we shall not feel the want ofthem. The sorrow of our 
dearest friends will be indifferent to us in the absence of all con- 
sciousness whatever. To the consideration that, however calmly - 
we may iace our own annihilation, the loss of those whom we love 
remainsas terrible as ever, Lucretius replies that we need notmourn 
for them, since they do not feel any pain at their own extinction.{ 

There must, one would suppose, be some force in the 
Epicurean philosophy of death, for it has been endorsed by no 
less a thinker and observer than Shakspeare. To make the great 
dramatist responsible for every opinion uttered by one or other of 
his characters would of course be absurd; but when we find 
personages so different in other respects as Claudio, Hamlet, and 
Macbeth, agreeing in the sentiment that, apart from the prospect 
of a future judgment, there is nothing to appal us in the thought 
of death—we cannot avoid the inference that he is here making 
them the mouthpiece of his own convictions, even, as in Hamlet’s 





* Zeller, p. 443, note 3. } Zeller pp. 417-8, t IIL. 922. 
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famous soliloyuy, at the sacrifice of every dramatic propriety. 
Nevertheless, the answer of humanity to such sophisms will 
always be that of Homer’s Achilles, “ a) 34 jot Oavardy ye 
zapavea “ Talk me not fair of death!’’ Zhe love of life necessarily 
involves a constant use of precautions against its loss; and the 
clear provision that these precautions shall one day prove 
unavailing, still more the knowledge, when our end is approach- 
ing, that they actually have failed, is enough to produce that 
diversion of the energies from their accustomed channel, that 
turning back of the feelings on themselves, which is the essence 
of all emotion, and in this instance constitutes the emotion of 
fear. Now, the love of life is guaranteed by the survival of the 
fittest ; it must last as long as the human race—for without it the 
race could not last at all. If, as Epicurus urged, the supreme 
desirability of pleasure is proved by its being the universal 
object of pursuit among all species of animals,* the supreme 
hatefulness of death is proved by an analogous experience ; and 
we may be sure that, even if pessimism became the accepted faith, 
the darkened prospect would lead to no relaxation of our grasp 
on life. A similar mode of reasoning applies to the sorrow and 
anguish, mortis comites et funeris atri, from which the benevo- 
lent Roman poet would fain relieve us. For, among a social 
species, the instinct for preserving others is second only to the 
instinct of self-preservation, and frequently rises superior to it. 
Accordingly, the loss of those whom we love causes, and must 
always cause, a double distress. ‘There is, first, the simple pain 
due to the eternal loss of their society, a pain of which Lucretius 
takes no account. And,secondly, there is the arrest of all helpful 
activity on their behalf, the continual impulse to do something 
for them, coupled with the chilling consciousness that it is too 
late, that nothing more can be done. And this latter feeling is 
so strong that it often causes the loss of those whose existence 
was a burden to themselves and others to be keenly felt, if only 
the survivors were accustomed, as a matter of duty, to care for 
them and to struggle against the disease from which they 
suffered. Philosophy may help to fill up the blanks thus created 
by directing our thoughts to objects of perennial interest, and it 
may legitimately discourage the affectation or the fostering of 
affliction ; but the blanks themselves it cannot explain away 
without forfeiting all claim on our allegiance as the ultimate and 
incorruptible arbiter of truth. 

We are now in a position to understand how far Epicurus 
was justified in regarding the expectation of immortality as a 
source of dread rather than of consolation. In this respect, also, 
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the survival of the fittest has determined that human nature shall 
not look forward with satisfaction to the termination of its 
earthly existence. Were any race of men once persuaded that 
death is the passage to a better world it would speedily be 
replaced by competitors holding a belief better adapted to the 
couditions of terrestrial duration. Hence, practically speaking, 
the effect of religious dogmas has been to make death rather 
more dreaded than it would have been without their aid ; and, 
as already observed, their natural tendency has been powerfully 
stimulated by the cupidity of their professional expositors. 
There is a saying in America that the immortality of the soul is 
too good to be true, and a faith which really deserved that com- 
pliment—a condition, we suspect, rarely realized among the 
Americaus themselves—would soon cease to be accepted ; hence 
universalism is but the transition-stage to a total rejection of any 
life beyond the grave. No doubt, in the first flush of fanaticism, 
the assurance of an easy admission to Paradise may do much to 
win acceptance for the religion which offers it ; but when such a 
religion ceases to make new conquests, its followers must either 
modify their convictions, or die*out under the competition of 
others by whom mortal life is not held so cheap. 

We must add that while Epicurus was right in regarding the 
beliefs entertained about a future life as a source of painful 
anxiety, he was only justified in this opinion by the deeper truth, 
which he ignored, that they are simply the natural dread of death 
under another form. The most appalling pictures of damnation 
would, taken by themselves, probably add but little to human 
misery. It has been observed that men are deterred from crime 
by the certainty rather than by the severity of punishment ; and 
the certainty of suffering what nobody has ever experienced 
must be small indeed. Besides, the class most interested in 
enlarging on the dark side of immortality are also interested in 
showing that its dangers may be bought off at a comparatively 
trifling cost. What Epicurus said about the inexorable fate of 
the physicists might here be turned against himself. He 
removed terrors which there was a possibility of exorcising, and 
substituted a prospect of annihilation whence there was no 
escape. 

It is, after all, very questionable whether human happiness 
would be increased by suppressing the thought of death as some- 
thing to be feared. George Eliot, in her Legend of Jubal, 
certainly expresses the contrary opinion. The finest edge of 
enjoyment would be taken offif we forgot its essentially transitory 
character. The free man may, in Spinoza’s words, think of 
nothing less than of death ; but he cannot prevent the sunken 
shadow from giving a higher and more luminous relief to all his 
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thoughts of life. The ideal enjoyment afforded by literature 
would lose much of its zest were we to discard all sympathy 
with the fears and sorrows on which our mortal condition has 
enabled it so largely to draw—the lacrimae rerum, which 
Lucretius himself has turned to such admirable account. And 
the whole treasure of happiness due to mutual affection must 
gain by our remembrance that the time granted for its exercise 
is always limited, and may at any moment be brought to an end 
—or rather, such an effect might be looked for were this remem- 
brance more constantly present to our minds. 

Lucretius dwells much on the dread of death as a source of 
vice and crime. He tells us that men plunge into all sorts of 
mad distractions or unscrupulous schemes of avarice and ambition 
in their anxiety to escape either from its haunting presence, or 
from the poverty and disrepute which they havelearned to associate 
with it.* Critics are disposed to think that the poet, in his 
anxiety to make a point, is putting a wrong interpretation on the 
facts. Yet it should be remembered that Lucretius was a 


profound observer, and that his teaching, in this respect, may be 
heard repeated from London pulpits at the present day. The 
truth seems to be, not that he went too far, but that he did not 
go far enough. What he decries as a spur to vicious energy is, 


in reality, a spur to all energy. Every passion, good or bad, is 
compressed and intensified by the contracting limits of mortality ; 
and the thought of death impels men either to wring the last 
drop of enjoyment from their lives, or to take refuge from their 
perishing individualities in the relative stability of collective 
enterprises and impersonal aims. 

Let none suppose that the foregoing remarks are meant either 
to express any sympathy for a cowardly shrinking from death, 
or to intimate that the doctrine of evolution tends to reverse the 
noblest lessons of ancient wisdom. In holding that death is 
rightly regarded as an evil, and that it must always continue to 
be so regarded, we do not imply that it is necessarily the greatest 
of all evils for any given individual. It is not, as Spinoza has 
shown, by arguing away our emotions, but by confronting them 
with still stronger emotions, that they are, if necessary, to be 
overcome. The social feelings may be trusted to conquer the 
instinct of self-preservation, and, by a self-acting adjustment, to 
work with more intensity in proportion to the strength of 
its resistance. The dearer our lives are to us, the greater will be 
the glory of renouncing them, that others may be better secured in 
the enjoyment of theirs. How much truer, as well as more human, 
than Epicurus is Aristotle, when he observes that “ the more com- 
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pletely virtuous and happy a man is, the more will he be grieved 
to die ; for to such a one life is worth most, and he will con- 
sciously be renouncing the greatest goods, and that is grievous. 
Nevertheless, he remains brave, nay, even the braver for 
that very reason, because he prefers the glory of a warrior to 
every other good.”* Nor need we fear that a race of cowards 
will be the fittest to survive, when we remember what an advan- 
tage that State has in the struggle for existence, the lives of whose 
citizens are most unrestrictedly held at its disposal. But their 
devotion would be without merit and without meaning, were not 
the loss of existence felt to be an evil, and its prolongation 
cherished as a gain. 

Next to its bearing on the question of immortality, the Epi- 
curean psychology is most interesting as a contribution to the 
theory of cognition. Epicurus held that all our knowledge is 
derived from experience, and all our experience, directly or in- 
directly, from the presentations of sense. So far, he says no more 
than would be admitted by the Stoics, by Aristotle, and indeed 
by every Greek philosopher except Plato. There is, therefore, 
no necessary connection between his views in this respect and his 
theory of ethics, since others had combined the same views with 
a very different standard of action. It is in discussing the vexed 
question of what constitutes the ultimate criterion of truth that 
he shows to mosf disadvantage in comparison with the more 
intellectual schools. He seems to have considered that sensation 
supplies not only the matter but the form of knowledge; or 
rather, he seems to have missed the distinction between matter 
and form altogether. What the senses tell us, he says, is always 
true, although we may draw erroneous inferences from their 
statements.t But this only amounts to the identical proposition 
that we feel what we feel ; for it cannot be pretended that the 
order of our sensations invariably corresponds to the actual order 
of things in themselves. Even confining ourselves to individual 
sensations, or single groups of sensations, there are some that do 
not always correspond to the same objective reality, and others 
not corresponding to any reality at all; while, conversely, the 
same object produces a multitude of different sensations according 
to the subjective conditions under which ii affects us. To escape 
from this difficulty, Epicurus has recourse to a singularly crude 
theory of perception borrowed from Empedocles and the older 
atomists. What we are conscious of is, in each instance, not the 
object itself but an image composed of fine atoms thrown off from 





* Ethic. Nic. III. xii. 1117, b, 10 ff. Sir Alexander Grant, in his note on 
the passage, appositely compares the character of Wordsworth’s Happy Warrior, 
who is “ More brave for this that he has much to love.” 

t For the authorities see Zeller, 388. 
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the surfaces of bodies and brought into contact with the organs 
of sense. Our perception corresponds accurately to an external 
image, but the image itself is often very unlike the object whence 
it originally proceeded. Sometimes it suffers a considerable 
change in travelling through the atmosphere. For instance, 
when a square tower, seen at a great distance, produces the im- 
pression of roundness, this is because the sharp angles of its image 
have been rubbed off on the way to our eyes. Sometimes the 
image continues to wander about after its original has ceased to 
exist, and that is why the dead seem to revisit us in our dreams. 
And sometimes the images of different objects coalesce as they 
are floating about, thus producing the appearance of impossible 
monsters, such as centaurs and chimeras. 

It was with the help of this theory that Epicurus explained 
and defended the current belief in the existence of gods. The 
divineinhabitants of the intermundia, or empty spaces separating 
world from world, are, like all other beings, composed of atoms, 
and are continually throwing off fine images, some of which make 
their way unaltered to our earth and reveal themselves to the 
senses, particularly during sleep, when we are most alive to the 
subtlest impressions on our perceptive organs. With the usual 
irrationality of a theologian, Epicurus remained blind to the fact 
that gods who were constantly throwing off even the very thinnest 
films could not possibly survive through all eternity. Neither 
did he explain how images larger than the pupil of the eye could 
pass through its aperture while preserving their original propor- 
tions unaltered. 

We have seen how Epicurus erected the senses into ultimate 
arbiters of truth. By so doing, however, he only pushed the old 
difficulty a step further back. Granting that our perceptions 
faithfully correspond to certain external images, how can we be 
sure that these images are themselves copies of a solid and per- 
manent reality ? And how are we to determine the validity of 
general notions representing, not some single object but entire 
classes of objects? The second question may be most conveniently 
answered first. Epicurus holds that perception is only a finer 
sort of sensation. General notions are material images of a 
very delicate texture formed, apparently, on the principle of 
composition-photographs, by the coalescence of many individual 
images thrown off from objects possessing a greater or less 
degree of resemblance to one another. Thought is produced by 
the contact of such images with the soul, itself, it will be 
remembered, a material substance. 

The rules for distinguishing between truth and falsehood are 
given in the famous Epicurean Canon. On receiving an image: 
into the mind, we associate it with similar images formerly 
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impressed on us by some realobject. Ifthe association or antici- 
pation (zodAnyic) is confirmed or not contradicted by subsequent 
experience, it is true; false, if contradicted or not confirmed. 
The stress laid on absence of contradictory evidence illustrates 
the great part played by such notions as possibility, negation, and 
freedom in the Epicurean system. In ethics this class of concep- 
tions is represented by painlessness, conceived first as thecondition 
and finally as the essence of happiness; in physics by the infi- 
nite void, the inane profundum of which Lucretius speaks with 
almost religious unction ; and in logic by the absence of contra- 
diction considered as a proof of reality. Here, perhaps, we may 
detect the Parmenidean absolute under a new form; only, by a 
curiousreversal, what Parmenides himself strovealtogether to expel 
from thought has become its supreme object and content.* 

The Epicurean phiiosophy of life and mind is completed 
by a sketch of human progress from its earliest beginnings to 
the complete establishment of civilization. Here our principal 
authority is Lucretius; and no part of his great poem has 
attracted so much attention and admiration in recent times as 
that in which he so vividly places before us the condition of 
primitive men with all its miseries, and the slow steps whereby 
family life, civil society, religion, industry, and science arose out 
of the original chaos and war of all against each. But it seems 
likely that here, as elsewhere, Lucretius did no more than copy 
and colour the outlines already traced by his master’s hand.t 
How far Epicurus himself is to be credited with this brilliant 
forecast of modern researches into the history of civilization is 
a more difficult question. When we consider that the most im- 
portant parts of his philosophy were compiled from older systems, 
and that the additions made by himself do not indicate any great 
capacity for original research, we are forced to conclude that 
here also he is indebted to some authority whose name has 
not been preserved. The development of civilization out of 
barbarism seems, indeed, to have been a standing doctrine of 
Greek Humanism, just as the opposite doctrine of degeneracy 
was characteristic of the naturalistic school. It is implied in 
the discourse of Protagoras reported by Plato, and also, although 
less fully, in the introduction to the History of Thucydides. 
Plato and Aristotle trace back the intellectual and social pro- 
gress of mankind to very rude beginnings; while both writers 
assume that it was effected without any supernatural aid—a 
point marked to the exclusive credit of Epicurus hy M. Guyau.t 





* For the authorities see Zeller, 385-95, and Wallace’s Epicureanism, 


chap. x. 
t See Woltjer, Zucr. Ph. p. 141 ff. t Morale @' iipicure, p. 157. 
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The old notion of a golden age, accepted as it was by so power- 
ful a school as Stoicism, must have been the chief obstacle to a 
belief in progress; but the Prometheus of Aischylus, with its 
vivid picture of the miseries suffered by primitive men through 
their ignorance of the useful arts, shows that a truer conception 
had already gained ground quite independently of philosophic 
theories. That the primitive state was one of lawless violence 
was declared by another dramatic poet, Critias, who has also 
much to say about the civilizing function of religion,* and shortly 
before the time of Epicurus by Euphorion, in a passage of which, 
as it will probably be new to many of our readers, we subjoin a 


translation:— 


‘‘ There was a time when mortals lived like brutes 
In caves and unsunned hollows of the earth, 
For neither house nor city flanked with towers 
Had then been reared; no ploughshare cut the clod 
To make it yield a bounteous harvest, nor 
Were the vines ranked and trimmed with pruning-knives, 
But fruitless births the sterile earth did bear. 
Men on each other fed with mutual slaughter, 
For Law was feeble, Violence enthroned, 
And to the strong the weaker fell a prey. 
But soon as Time that bears and nurtures all 
Wrought out another change in human life, 
Whether some rapt Promethean utterance 
Or strong Necessity or Nature’s teaching 
Through Jong experience their deliverance brought, 
Holy Déméters fruit it gave them, the sweet spring 
Of Bacchus they discovered, and the earth 
Unsown before was ploughed with oxen; cities then 
They girt with towers and sheltering houses raised, 
And turned their savage life to civil ways; 
And after that Law bade entomb the dead 
And measure out to each his share of dust, 
Nor leave unburied and exposed to sight 
Ghastly reminders of their former feasts.” 


The merit of having worked up these loose materials 
into a connected sketch was, no doubt, considerable; but, 
according to Zeller, there is reason for attributing it to 
Theophrastus or even to Democritus rather than to Epicurus.t 
On the other hand, the purely mechanical manner in which 
Lucretius supposes every invention to have been suggested by 
some accidental occurrence or natural phenomenon, is quite in the 





* In a fragment quoted by Sextus Empiricus, 4dv. Math. ix. p. 562 F. 
+ Fragmenta Tragicorum, Didot, p. 140. 
f Zeller, 416, note 1. 
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style of Epicurus, and reminds us of the method by which he 
is known to have explained every operation of the human mind.* 
We have already repeatedly alluded to the only manof 
genius that Epicureanism ever counted among its disciples. It 
is time that we should determine with more precision the actual 
relation in which he stood to the master whom, with a touching 
survival of religious sentiment, he revered as a saviour and a 
od, 
. Lucretius has been called Rome’s only great speculative genius. 
This is, of course, absurd. A talent for lucid exposition does not 
constitute speculative genius, especially when it is unaccom- 
panied by any ability to criticize the opinions expounded. The 
author of the De Rerwm Natura probably hada lawyer’s educa- 
tion. He certainly exhibits great forensic skill in speaking from 
his brief. But Cicero and Seneca showed the same skill on a 
much more extensive scale ; and the former in particular was im- 
mensely superior to Lucretius in knowledge and argumentative 
power. Besides the poet, who was certainly not disposed to hide 
his light under a bushel, and who exalts his own artistic excel- 
lences in no measured terms, never professes to be anything 
but a humble interpreter of truths first revealed to his Greek 
instructor’s vivid intellect. It has, indeed, been claimed for 
Lucretius that he teaches a higher wisdom than his acknow- 
ledged guide. This assertion is, however, not borne out by a 
careful comparison between the two.t In both there is the 
same theory of the universe, of man, and of the relations con- 
necting them with one another. The idea of Nature in Lucre- 
tius shows no advance over the same idea in Epicurus. To each 
it expresses, not, as with the Stoics, a unifying power, a design 
by which all things work together for the best, but simply the 
conditions of a permanent mechanical aggregation. When 
Lucretius speaks of foedera Naturai, he means, not what we 
understand by laws of Nature—that is, uniformities of causation 
underlying all phenomenal differences, to understand which is an 
exaltation of human dignity through the added power of previ- 
sion and control which it bestows—but rather the limiting possi- 
bilities of existence, the barriers against which human hopes and 
aspirations dash themselves in vain—an objective logic which 
guards us against fallacies rather than enables us to arrive at 
positive conclusions. We have here the pervadingly negative 
character of Epicureanism, though probably presented with 
something of Roman solemnity and sternness. The idea of in- 





* See the whole concluding portion of Zuer. bk. v. 
+ For details we must refer to the masterly treatise of Dr. Woltjer, already 
cited more than once in the course of this article. 
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dividuality with which Lucretius has also been credited, occupies . 
but a small place in his exposition, and seems to have interested 
him only as a particular aspect of the atomic theory. The 
ultimate particles of matter must be divided into unlike groups 
of units, for otherwise we could not explain the unlikenesses ex- 
hibited by sensible objects. This is neither the original Greek 
idea, that every man has his own life to lead irrespective of 
public opinion or arbitrary convention; nor is it the modern 
delight in Nature’s inexhaustible variety as opposed to the poverty 
of human invention, or the restrictions of fashionable taste. Nor 
can we admit that Lucretius developed Epicurean philosophy 
in the direction of increased attention to the external world. 
The poet was, no doubt, a consummate observer, and he used 
his observations with wonderful felicity for the elucidation and 
enforcement of his philosophical reasoning ; but in this respect 
he has been equalled or surpassed by other poets who either knew 
nothing of systematic philosophy, or, like Dante, were educated 
in a system as unlike as possible to that of Epicurus. 

In ethics, the dependence of Lucretius on his master is not less 
close than in physics. There is the same inconsistent presenta- 
tion of pleasure conceived under its intensest aspect, and then of 
mere relief from pain as the highest good ;* the same dissuasion 
from sensuality, not as in itself degrading, but as involving dis- 
agreeable consequences ;f the same inculcation of frugal and 
simple living as a source of happinesss ; the same association of 
justice with the dread of detection and punishment ;t the same 
preference—particularly surprising in a Roman—of quiet obedi- 
ence to political power ;§ finally, the same rejection, for the same 
reason, of Divine Providence and of human immortality, along 
with the same attempt to prove that death is a matter of in- 
difference to us, enforced with greater passion and wealth of 
illustration, but with no real addition to the philosophy of the 
subject. 

Nevertheless, after all has been said, we are conscious of a great 
change in passing from the Greek moralist to the Roman poet. 
We seem to be breathing a new atmosphere, to find the old ideas 





* Cp. IL. 18, with IL. 172. 

t The single exception to this rule that can be quoted is, we believe, the 
argument against impassioned love derived from its enslaving influence (guod 
alterius sub nutu degitur aetas, V.1116). But to live under another’s nod 
is a condition eminently unfavourable to the mental tranquillity which an 
Epicurean prized before all things; nor in any case does it seem to have 
counted for so much with Lucretius as the “damnation of expenses” which 
was no less formidable and deterrent to him than to the “unco guid” of 
Burns’s satire. 

$V. 1153-4. § V. 1125. 
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informed with an unwonted life, to feel ourselves in the presence 
of one who has a power of stamping his convictions on us not 
ordinarily possessed by the mere imitative disciple. The ex- 
planation of this difference, we think, lies in the fact that 
Lucretius has so manipulated the Epicurean doctrines as to 
convert them from a system into a picture, and that he has 
saturated this picture with an emotional tone entirely wanting 
to the spirit of Epicureanism as it was originally designed. It is 
with the latter element that we may most conveniently begin. 

Attention has already been called to the fact that Epicuras, 
although himself indifferent to physical science, was obliged, by 
the demands of the age, to give it a place, and a very large place, 
in his philosophy. Now, it was to this very side of Epicureanism 
that the fresh intellect of Rome most eagerly attached itself. It 
is a great mistake to suppose that the Romans, or rather the 
ancient Italians, were indifferent to speculations about the 
nature of things. No one has given more eloquent expression 
to the enthusiasm excited by such inquiries than Virgil. Seneca 
devoted a volume to physical questions, and regretted that 
wordly distractions should prevent them from being studied with 
the assiduity they deserved. The elder Pliny lost his life in 
observing the eruption of Vesuvius. It was probably the im- 
perial despotism, with its repeated persecutions of the “ Mathe- 
maticians,’ which alone prevented Italy from entering on the 
great scientific career for which she was predestined in after ages. 
At any rate, a spirit of active curiosity was displaying itself 
during the last days of the Republic, and we are told that nearly 
all the Roman Epicureans applied themselves particularly to the 
physical side of their master’s doctrine* Most of all was 
Lucretius distinguished by a veritable passion for science, which 
haunted him even in his dreams.t Hence, while Epicurus re- 
garded the knowledge of Nature simply as a means for over- 
throwing religion, with his disciple the speculative interest seems 
to precede every other consideration, and religion is only intro- 
duced afterwards as an obstacle to be removed from the in- 
quirer’s path. How far his natural genius might have carried 
the poet in this direction, had he fallen into better hands, we 
cannot tell. As it was, the gift of what seemed a complete and 
infallible interpretation of physical phenomena relieved him from 
the necessity of independent investigation, and induced him to 
accept the most preposterous conclusions as demonstrated truths. 
But we can see how he is drawn by an elective affinity to that 
early Greek thought whence Epicurus derived whatever was of 
any real value in his philosophy. 





* Woltjer, op. cit. p. 5. + IV. 966. 
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It has been doubted, we think with insufficient reason, that Lu- 
cretius was acquainted at first hand with Empedocles.* But the 
enthusiasm of Empedocles and the Eleates lives in his verse no 
less truly than the inspiration of olian music in the song of his 
younger contemporary, Catullus. The atomic theory, with its 
wonderful revelations of invisible activity and unbroken con- 
tinuity underlying the abrupt revolutions of phenomenal exis- 
tence, had been the direct outgrowth of those earliest struggles 
towards a deeper vision into the mysteries of cosmic life; and 
so Lucretius was enabled through it to recover the very spirit and 
passion from which it sprang. 

But the enthusiasm for science, however noble in itself, would 
not alone have sufficed to mould the Epicurean philosophy into a 
true work of art. The De Rerum Naturé is the greatest of all 
didactic poems, because it is something more than didactic. Far 
more truly than any of its Latin successors, it may claim com- 
parison with the epic and dramatic masterpieces of Greece and 
Christian Europe; and that too not by virtue of any detached 
passages, however splendid, but by virtue of its composition as a 
whole. The explanation of this extraordinary success is to be 
sought in the circumstance that the central interest whence 
Lucretius works out in all directions is vital rather than merely 
scientific. The true heroine of his epic is not Nature but universal 
life—human life in the first instance, then the life of all the lower 
animals, and even plants as well. Not only does he bring before 
us every stage of man’s existence from its first to its last hour 
with a comprehensiveness, a fidelity, and a daring unparalleled in 
literature ; but he exbibits with equal power of portrayal the 
towered elephants carrying confusion into the ranks of war, or 
girdling their own native India with a rampart of ivory tusks ; 
the horse with an eagerness for the race that outruns even the 
impulse of its own swift limbs, or fiercely neighing with distended 
nostrils on the battlefield ; the dog snuffing an imaginary scent, 
or barking at strange faces in his dreams; the cow sorrowing 
after her lost heifer; the placid and laborious ox; the flock of 
pasturing sheep seen far off, like a white spot on some green hill ; 
the tremulous kids and sportive lambs ; the new-fledged birds 
filling all the grove with their fresh songs; the dove with her 
neck-feathers shifting from ruby-red to sky-blue and emerald- 
green ; the rookery clamouring for wind or rain ; the sea birds 
Screaming over the salt waves in search of prey; the snake 
sloughing its skin; the scaly fishes cleaving their way through 
the yielding stream; the bee winging its flight from flower to 





* Woltjer, op. cit. p. 178 ff. 
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flower ; the gnat whose light touch on our faces passes unperceived ; 
the grass refreshed with dew; the trees bursting into sudden 
life from the young earth, or growing flourishing and covering 
themselves with fruit, dependent, like animals, on heat and 
moisture for their increase, and glad like them—all these helping 
to illustrate with unequalled variety, movement, and picturesque- 
ness the central idea which Lucretius carries always in his mind. 

The keynote of the-whole poem is struck in its opening lines. 
When Venus is addressed as Nature’s sole guide and ruler, this, 
from the poet’s own point of view, is not true of Nature as a 
whole, but it is eminently true of life, whether we identify Venus 
with the passion through which living things are continually re- 
generated, or with the pleasure which is their perpetual motive 
and their only good. And it is equally appropriate, equally 
characteristic of a consummate artist, that the interest of the work 
should culminate in a description of this same passion, no longer 
as the source of life, but as its last outcome and full flower, yet 
also, when pushed to excess, the illusion by which it is most utterly 
disappointed and undone; and that the whole should conclude 
with a description of death, not as exemplified in any individual 
tragedy, but in such havoc as was wrought by the famous plague 
at Athens on man and beast alike. Again, it is by the orderly 
sequence of vital phenomena that Lucretius proves his first 
great principle, the everlasting duration and changelessness of 
matter. Ifsomething can come out of nothing, he asks us, why 
is the production of all living things attached to certain conditions 
of place and season and parentage, according to their several 
kinds? Or if a decrease in the total sum of existence is possible, 
whence comes the inexhaustible supply of materials needed for 
the continual regeneration, growth, and nourishment of animal 
life ? It is because our senses cannot detect the particles of matter 
by whose withdrawal visible objects gradually waste away that 
the existence of extremely minute atoms is assumed ; and so far 
there is also a reference to inorganic bodies ; but the porosity of 
matter is proved by the interstitial absorption of food and the 
searching penetration of cold ; while the necessity of a vacuum is 
established by the ability of fish to move through the opposing 
stream. The generic differences supposed to exist among the 
atoms are inferred from the distinctions separating not only one 
animal species from another, but each individual from all others 
of the same species. The deflection of the atoms from the line 
of perpendicular descent is established by the existence of human 
free-will. So also the analysis which distinguishes three deter- 
minate elements in the composition of the soul finds its justifica- 
tion in the diverse characters of animals—the fierceness of the 
lion, the placidity of the ox, and the timorousness of the deer— 
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qualities arising from the preponderance of a fiery, an aérial, and 
a windy ingredient in the animating principle of each respectively. 
Finally, by ancther organic illustration, the atoms in general are 
spoken of as Semina rerum—seeds of things. 

At the same time Lucretius is resolved that no false analogy 
shal] obscure the distinction between life and the conditionsof life. 
It is for attempting, as he supposes, to efface this distinction that 
he so sharply criticizes the earlier Greek thinkers. He scoffs at 
Heracleitus for imagining that all forms of existence can be 
deduced from the single element of fire. The idea of evolution 
and transformation seems, under some of its aspects, utterly alien 
to our poet. His intimacy with the world of living forms had 
accustomed him to view Nature as a vast assemblage of fixed 
types which might be broken up and reconstructed, but which 
by no possibility could pass into one another. Yet this rigid 
retention of characteristic differences in form permitted a certain 
play and variety of movement, an individual spontaneity for 
which no law could be prescribed.* The foedera Naturui, as 
Professor Sellar aptly observes, are opposed to the foedera fati: 





* We think, however, that Professor Sellar attributes more importance to 
this element in the Lucretian philosophy than it will bear. His words are : 
‘The doctrine proclaimed by Lucretius was, that creation was no result of a 
capricious or benevolent exercise of power, but of certain processes extending 
through infinite time, by means of which the atoms have at length been able to 
combine and work together in accordance with their ultimate conditions. 
The conception of these ultimate conditions and of their relations to one 
another involves some more vital agency than that of blind chance or an iron 
fatalism. ‘Lhe foedera Naturai are opposed to the foedera fati. The idea of 
law in Nature as understood by Lucretius, is not merely that of invariable 
sequence or concomitance of phenomena. It implies at least the further idea 
ofa ‘secreta facultas’ in the original elements.” (Roman Poets of the Republic, 
p- 335.) Passing over the assumption that “iron fatalism,” or, in plainer lan- 
guage, the conservation of enetgy, is inconsistent with “ vital agency,” we 
must observe that Lucretius has told us explicitly enough what are the pro- 
perties of his atoms. They are extension, figure, resistance, and movement, 
the last-mentioned being divided into downward gravitation, lateral deflection, 
and the momenta produced by mutual impact. The expression ‘ secreta 
facultas,” which, we believe, occurs only once in the whole poem, is applied 
in that single instance, not to the primordia rerum, but to the aggregates into 
whose constitution they enter—being, if we understand the phrase aright, 
only another name for the invisible atomic mevements to which certain visible 
changes are due (I. 174); and, in fact, the very word “ secreta,” which, of 
course, means not secret but separate, could not possibly apply to any one 
property in the atoms themselves as distinguished from their other properties, 
all being linked together as integral attributes of a single unchangeable sub- 
stance. ‘There is, indeed, the clinamen, or power of deflecting from the right 
line of descent possessed by the atoms, but this movement, being by hypothesis 
absolutely causeless, purposeless and irregular, is just an instance of that 
“blind chance” which Professor Sellar excludes from the Lucretian scheme of 
creation. So far, then, as the atoms are concerned, we do not see what room 
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And this is just what might be expected from a philosophy based 
on the contemplation of life. For, while there is no capriciousness 
at all about the structure of animals, there is apparently a great 
deal of capriciousness about their actions. On the other hand, 
the Stoics, who derived their physics in great part from 
Heracleitus, came nearer than Lucretius to the standpoint of | 
modern science. With them, as with the most advanced thinkers 
now, it is the foedera Naturai—the uniformities of coexistence— 
which are liable to exception and modification, while the foedera 
jfati—the laws of causation—are necessary and absolute. 

In like manner Lucretius rejects the theory that living bodies 
are made up of the four elements, much as he admires its author, 
Empedocles. It seemed to him a blind confusion of the inorganic 
with the organic, whereas the complex harmonies of life needed 
a much more subtle explanation than was afforded by such a 
crude intermixture of warring principles. If the theory of 
Anaxagoras fares no better in his hands, it is for the converse 
reason. He looks on it as an attempt to carry back purely vital 
phenomena into the imorganic world, to read into the ultimate 
molecules of matter what no analysis can make them yield—that 
is, something with properties like those of the tissues out of which 
animal bodies are composed. 

Thus, while the atomic theory enables Lucretius to account for 
the dependent and ‘perishable nature of life, the same theory 
enables him to bring out by contrast its positive and distinguish-. 
ing characteristics. The bulk, the flexibility, the complexity, and 
the sensibility of animal bodiesare opposed to the extreme minute- 
ness, the absolute hardness, the simplicity, and the unconscious- 
ness of the primordial substances which build them up. 

On passing from the ultimate elements of matter to those 
immense aggregates which surpass man in size and complexity 
as much as the atoms fall below him, but on whose energies his 
dependence is no less helpless and complete—the infinite worlds 
typified for us by this one system wherein we dwell, with its solid 





there is for any “‘ vital agency,” especially when the poet himself has warned 
us (I. 1020) that they are absolutely destitute of consciousness, and have fallen 
into their present places under the impulse of purely mechanical causes. 
While on this subject, we must also express our surprise to find Professor 
Sellar saying of Lucretius that “in no ancient writer” is “the certainty and 
universality of law more emphatically and unmistakably expressed” (p. 334). 
This would, we think, be much truer of the Stoics, who recognized in its abso- 
lute universality that law of causation on which all other laws depend, but 
which Lucretius expressly tells us (II. 255) is broken through by the clinamen. 
A more accurate statement of the case, we think, would be to say that the 
Epicurean poet believed unreservedly in uniformities of coexistence, but not 
to the same extent in uniformities of sequence; while apart from these two 
classes neither he nor modern science knows of any laws at all. 
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earthly nucleus surrounded by rolling orbs of light—Lucretius 
still carries with him the analogies of life ; but in proportion to 
the magnitude and remoteness of the objects his grasp seems to 
grow less firm and his touch less sure. In marked contrast to 
Plato, Aristotle, and the Stoics, he argues passionately against 
the ascription of a beneficent purpose to the constitution of the 
world; but his reasonings are hased solely on its imperfect 
adaptation to the necessities of human existence. With equal 
vigour he maintains, apparently against Aristotle, that the present 
system has had a beginning ; against both Aristotle and Plato 
that, in common with all systems, it will have an end—a perfectly 
true conclusion, but evidently based on nothing stronger than 
the analogies of vital phenomena. And everywhere the subjec- 
tive standpoint, making man the universal measure, is equally 
marked. Because our knowledge of history does not go far back, 
we cannot be far removed from its absolute beginning ; and the 
history of the human race must measure the duration of the 
visible world, The earth is conceived as a mother bringing forth 
every species of living creature from her teeming bosom; and not 
only that, but a nursing mother feeding her young offspring with 
abundant streams of milk—an unexpected adaptation from the 
myth of a golden age. If we no longer witness such wonderful 
displays of fertility, the same elastic method is invoked to explain 
their cessation. The world, like other animals, is growing old 
and effete. The exhaustion of Italian agriculture is adduced as 
a sign of the world’s decrepitude with no less confidence than the 
freshness of Italian poetry as a sign of its youth. The vast 
process of cosmic change, with its infinite cycles of aggregation 
and dissolution, does but repeat on an overwhelming scale the 
familiar sequences of birth and death in animal species. Even 
the rising and setting of the heavenly bodies and the phases 
of the moon may, it is argued, result from a similar succession 
of perishing individuals, although we take them for the constant 
reappearance of a single unalterable sphere.* 

A similar vein of thought runs through the moral and religious 
philosophy of Lucretius. If we look on him as a reformer, we 
shall say that his object was to free life from the delusions with 
which it had been disfigured by ignorance and passion. If we 
look on him as an artist, we shall say that he instinctively sought 
to exhibit life in the pure and perfect beauty of its naked form. 
If we look on him as a poet, we shall say that he exhibits 
all the objects of false belief no longer in the independence of 
their fancied reality, but in their place among other vital pheno- 
mena, and in due subordination to the human consciousness 





* V. 665-73, 730-49. 
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whose power, even when it is bound by them, they reveal. 
But while the first alternative leaves him in the position of 
a mere imitator or expositor who brings home no lessons that 
Epicurus had not already enforced with far greater success, the 
other two, and above all the last, restore him to the position 
of an original genius, who, instead of deriving his intui- 
tions from the Epicurean system, adopts just so much of that 
system as is necessary to give them coherence and shape. It 
may, no doubt, be urged, that were life reduced to the simple 
expression, the state of almost vegetative repose, demanded by 
Lucretius, denuded of love, of ambition, of artistic luxury, of that 
aspiration towards belief in and union with some central soul of 
things, which all religions, more or less distinctly embody, its 
value for imaginative purposes would be destroyed ; and that the 
deepest lesson taught by his poem would not be how to enjoy 
existence with the greatest intensity, but how to abandon it with 
the least regret. Now, it is just here that the wonderful power 
of poetry comes in, and does for once, under the form of a 
general exposition, what it has to do again and again under the 
easier conditions of individual presentation. For poetry is 
essentially tragic, and almost always excites the activity of our — 
imagination, not by giving it the assured possession of realities, but 
by the strain resulting from their actual or their expected eclipse. 
If Homer and the Attic tragedians show us what is life, and what 
are the goods of life, it is not through experience of the things 
themselves, but through the form of the void and the outline of 
the shadow which their removal or obscuration has produced. So 
also in the universal tragedy of Lucretius, where the actors are 
not persons, but ideas. Every belief is felt with more poignant 
intensity at the moment of its overthrow, and the world of 
illusion is compensated for intellectual extinction by imaginative 
persistence asa conscious creation, a memory, ora dream. There 
isno mythological picture so splendidly painted as those in which 
Lucretius has shown us Mavors pillowed on the lap of Venus, or 
led before us the Ideean mother in her triumphal car. No re- 
deemer, credited with supernatural powers, has ever enjoyed 
such an apotheosis as that bestowed by his worshipper on the 
apostle of unbelief. Nowhere have the terrible and mysterious 
suggestions of mortality been marshalled with such effect as in 
the argument showing that death no more admits of experience 
than of escape. What love-inspired poet has ever followed the 
storm and stress of passion with such tenderness of sympathy or 
such audacity of disclosure, as he to whom its objects were dis- 
robed of their divinity, and its fancied satisfaction but the 
kindling to insaner effort of a fatally unquenchable desire? In- 
stead of being “compelled to teach a truth he would not learn,” 
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Lucretius was enabled by the spirit of his own incomparable art 
to seize and fix for ever in bold reversal of light and shade those 
visions on which the killing light of truth had long before him 
already dawned. 

The De Rerwm Naturd isthe greatest of Roman poems, because 
it is just the one work in which the abstract genius of Rome met 
with a subject combining an abstract form with the interest and 
inspiration of concrete reality; where negation works with a 
greater power than assertion ; where the satire is directed against 
follies more wide-spread and enduring than any others ; wherethe 
teaching in some most essential points can never be superseded ; 
and where dependence on a Greek model left the poet free to 
contribute from his own imagination those elements to which the 
poetic value of his work is entirely due. By a curious coincidence, 
the great poet of medieval Italy attained success by the employ- 
ment of a somewhat similar method. Dante represented, it is 
true, in their victorious combination three influences against, 
which Lucretius waged an unrelenting warfare—religion, the 
idealizing love of woman, and the spiritualistic philosophy of 
Greece. Nevertheless, they resemble each other in this important 
particular, that both have taken an abstract theory of the world 

‘as the mould into which the burning metal of their imaginative 
cunceptions is poured. Dante, however, had a power of indi- 
vidual presentation which Lucretius either lacked or had no 
opportunity of exercising, and therefore he approaches nearer to 
that supreme creativeness which only two races, the Greek and 
the English, have hitherto displayed on a very extended scale. 

Returning once more to Epicurus, we have now to sum up the 
characteristic excellences and defects of his philosophy. The 
revival of the atomic theory showed unquestionable courage and 
insight. Outside the school of Democritus, it was, so far as we 
know, accepted by no other thinker. Plato never mentions it. 
Aristotle examined and rejected it. The opponents of Epicurus 
himself treated it as a self-evident absurdity.* Only Marcus 
Aurelius seems to have contemplated the possibility of its truth. 
But while to have maintained the right theory in the face of 
such universal opposition was a proof of no common discernment, 
we must remember that appropriating the discoveries of others, 
even when those discoveries are in danger of being lost through 
neglect, is a very different thing from making discoveries for 
one’s self. No portion of the glory due to Leucippus and Demo- 
critus should be diverted to their arrogant successor. And it 
must also be remembered that the Athenian philosopher, by his 
theory of deflection, not only spoiled the original hypothesis but 
even made it a little ridiculous. 


* Cicero, De Nat. Deor. 1. xxiv. 66. 
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The second service of Epicurus was entirely to banish the idea 
of supernatural interference from the study of natural phenomena. 
This also was a difficult enterprise in the face of that over- 
whelming theological reaction begun by Socrates, continued by 
Plato, and carried to grotesque consequences by the Stoics; but, 
here again, there can be no question of attributing any originality 
to Epicurus. That there either were no gods at all, or that if 
there were they never meddled with the world, was a common 
enough opinion in Plato’s time; and even Aristotle’s notion of a 
Prime Mover excludes the notion of creation, Providence, and 
miracles altogether. On the other hand, the Epicurean theory 
of idle gods was irrational in itself, and kept the door open for a 
return of superstitious beliefs. 

The next and perhaps the most important point in favour of 
Epicureanism is its theory of pleasure as the end of action. Plato 
had left his idea of the good undefined; Aristotle had defined 
his in such a manner as to shut out the vast majority of mankind 
from its pursuit ; the Stoics had revolted every instinct by alto- 
gether discarding pleasure as an end, and putting a purely formal 
and hollow perfection in its place. It must further be admitted 
that Epicurus, in tracing back justice to the two ideas of interest 
and contract, had hold of a true and fertile principle. Never- 
theless, although ethics is his strongest ground, his usual ill-luck 
pursues him even here. By reducing pleasure, as an end of 
action, to the mere removal of pain, he alters earlier systems of 
hedonism for the worse; and plays the game of pessimism by 
making it appear that, on the whole, death must be preferable 
to life, since it is what life can never be—a state of absolute 
repose. And by making self-interest, in the sense of seeking 
nothing but one’s own pleasure or the means to it, the only rule 
of action, he endangers the very foundations of society. At best 
the selfish system, as Coleridge has beautifully observed, “ stands 
in a similar relation to the law of conscience or universal selfless 
reason, as the dial to the sun which indicates its path by inter- 
cepting its radiance.”* Nor is the indication so certain as 
Coleridge admitted. A time may come when self-sacrifice shall 
be unnecessary for the public welfare, but we are not within 
a measurable distance of it as yet. 

No word of commendation can be pronounced on the Epi- 
curean psychology and logic. They are both bad in themselves, 
and inconsistent with the rest of the system. Were all know- 
ledge derived from sense-impressions—especially if those im- 
pressions were what Epicurus imagined them to be—the atomic 
theory could never have been discovered or even conceived, nor 





* Coleridge’s Friend, Section II. Essay II. sud in. 
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could an ideal of happiness have been thought out. In its 
theory of human progress, Epicureanism once more shows to 
advantage ; although in denying all inventiveness to man, and 
making him the passive recipient of external impressions, it 
differs widely from the modern school which it is commonly 
supposed to have anticipated. And we may reasonably suspect 
that, here as elsewhere, earlier systems embodied sounder views 
on the same subject. 

The qualities which enabled Epicurus to compete successfully 
with much greater thinkers than himself as the founder of a 
lasting sect, were practical rather than theoretical. Others 
before him had taught that happiness was the end of life ; none 
like him had cultivated the art of happiness, and pointed out the 
fittest methods for attaining it. No mistake is greater than to 
suppose that pleasure is lost by being made an object of pursuit. 
To single out the most agreeable course among many alternatives, 
and, when once found, steadily to pursue it, is an aptitude like 
any other, and capable of being brought toa high degree of per- 
fection by assiduous attention and self-discipline.* 

No doubt the capacity for enjoyment is impaired by excessive 
self-consciousness, but the same is true of every other accomplish- 
ment. It is only the beginner who is troubled by taking too 
much thought about his own proficiency; when practice has 
become a second nature, the professor of hedonism reaps his 
harvest of delight without wasting a thought on his own efforts, 
or allowing the phantom of pleasure in the abstract to allure him 
away from its particular and present realization. And granting 
that happiness as such can be made an object of cultivation, 
Epicurus was perfectly right in teaching that the removal of pain 
is its most essential condition, faulty as was (from a speculative 
point of view) his confusion of the condition with the thing itself. 
If the professed pleasure-seekers of modern society often fail in 
the business of their lives, it is from neglecting this salutary 
principle, especially where it takes the form of attention to the 
requirements of health. In assigning a high importance to 
friendship, he was equally well inspired. Congenial society is 
not only the most satisfying of enjoyments in itself, but also that 





* “In the higher ranks of French society there are men who merit to be 
called professors of the art of happiness; who have analysed its ingredients 
with careful fingers and scrutinizing eyes; who have consummated their ex- 
perience of means and ends; who, like able doctors, can apply an immediate 
remedy to the daily difficulties of home-life; whose practice is worthy of their 
theory, and who prove it by maintaining in their wives’ hearts and in their 
own a perennial never-weakening sentiment of gratitude and love.” (French 
Home Life, p. 324.) Although Mr. Marsball’s observations are directly appli- 
cable to 1h oe of married life only, they tend to prove that all happiness 
may be reduced to an art. 
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which can be most easily combined with every other enjoyment. 

It is also true, although a truth felt rather than perceived by our 
philosopher, that speculative agreement, especially when specula- 

tion takes the form of dissent from received opinions, greatly 

increases the affection of friends for one another. And as 
theology is the subject on which unforced agreement seems most 
difficult, to eliminate its influence altogether was a valuable 

though purely negative contribution to unanimity of thought and 

feeling in the hedonistic sect. 

An attempt has recently been made by M. Guyau to trace 
the influence of Epicurus on modern philosophy. We cannot 
but think the method of this able and lucid writer a thoroughly 
mistaken one. Assuming the recognition of self-interest as the 
sole or paramount instinct in human nature to be the essence 
of what Epicurus taught, M. Guyau, without more ado, sets 
down every modern thinker who agrees with him on this one 
point as his disciple, and then adds to the number all who 
hold that pleasure is the end of action, thus making out a pretty 
long list of famous names among the more recent continuators 
of his tradition. A more extended study of ancient philosophy 
would have shown the French critic that moralists who, in other 
respects, were most opposed to Epicurus, agreed with him in 
holding that every man naturally and necessarily makes his 
own interest the supreme test of right conduct ; and that only 
with the definition of welfare did their divergence begin. On 
the other hand, the selfish systems of modern times differ en- 
tirely from Epicurus in their conception of happiness. With 
Hobbes, for instance, whom M. Guyau classes as an Epicurean, 
the ideal is not painlessness but power ; the desires are, according 
to his view, naturally infinite, and are held in check, not by 
philosophic precepts but by mutual restraint ; while, in deduc- 
ing the special virtues, his standard is not the good of each 
individual but the good of the whole—in other words, he is, to 
that extent, a Stoic rather than an Epicurean. La Rochefou- 
cauld, who is offered as another example of the same tendency, 
was not a moralist at all, and as a psychologist he differs essen- 
tially from Epicurus in regarding vanity as always and every- 
where the great motive to virtue. Had the Athenian sage 
believed this he would have despaired of making men happy ; for 
disregard of public opinion, within the limits of personal safety, 
was, with him, one of the first conditions of a tranquil existence. 
Nor would he have been less averse from the system of Helvé- 
tius, another of his supposed disciples. The principal origina- 
lity of Helvétius was to insist that the passions, instead of being 
discouraged—as all previous moralists, Epicurus among the 
number, had advised—should be deliberately stimulated by the 
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promise of unlimited indulgence to those who distinguished 
themselves by important public services. Of Spinoza we need 
say nothing, for M. Guyau admits that he was quite as much 
inspired by Stoic as by Epicurean ideas. At the same time, 
the combination of these two ethical systems would have been 
much better illustrated by modern English utilitarianism, which 
M. Guyau regards as a development of Kpicureanism alone. 
The greatest happiness of the greatest number is not an indi- 
vidual or self-interested, but a universal end, having, as Mill 
has shown, for its ultimate sanction the love of humanity as a 
whole, which is an essentially Stoic sentiment. And it may be 
added that utilitarianism has no sympathy with the particular 
theory of pleasure, whether sensual or negative, adopted by 
Epicurus. In giving a high, or even the highest, place to intel- 
lectual enjoyments, it agrees with the estimate of Plato and 
Aristotle to which he was so steadily opposed. 

The distinctive features of Epicureanism have, in truth, never 
been copied, nor are they ever likely to be copied, by any modern 
system. It arose, as we have seen, froma combination of circum- 
stances which will hardly be repeated in the future history of 
thought. Just.as sandstone is turned into slate by the heat and 
pressure of molten granite, so also the mighty systems of Plato 
and Aristotle, coming into contact with the irreligious, sensual, 
empirical, and sceptical side of Attic thought, forced it to assume 
that sort of laminated texture which characterizes the theoretical 
philosophy of Epicurus. And, at the very same moment, the 
disappearance of all patriotism and public spirit from Athenian 
life allowed the older elements of Athenian character, its amiable 
egoism, its love of frugal gratifications, its aversion from purely 
speculative interests, to create a new and looser bond of social 
union among those who were indifferent to the vulgar objects of 
ambition, but whom the austerer doctrines of Stoicism had failed 
to attract. 

eee 3 


Art. II.— Ants. 


1. The Natural History of the Agricultural Ant of Texas. 
By Henry CuRristoPHER McCook. Philadelphia: 1880. 
2. Les Fourmis de la Suisse. By AUGUSTE ForEL. 1874. 
3. Journal of Proceedings of Linnean Society. Vols. X. to 
XIV. Papers by Sir Joun Lupsock, Bart, M.P., F.RS., 
&c., on “ Ants, Wasps and Bees.” 
HE researches of modern scientists sometimes confirm in a 
wonderful manner the accuracy of observations made in a 
less scientific age by men who took Nature as they found her, 
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and, by patient watchfulness, were enabled to unravel secrets 
which can now only be discovered by an appeal to all the aids 
of modern science. In a sceptical age like ours, it is somewhat 
singular that among the ancient sages thus vindicated by modern 
research King Solomon should find an honourable place. When 


the wise monarch placed ants first among the four things which ,” 


are little upon the earth but which are exceeding wise, every’ 
naturalist was prepared to agree with him; but when he went. 
on to say, “They prepare their meat in the summer,” and, in the 
parallel passage, the ant “ provideth her meat in the summer, and 

athereth her food in the harvest,” entomologists of a past genera- 
tion declared that Solomon only recorded a popular delusion, which 
had been disproved by a multitude of observations. Even the 
accurate Huber, and the excellent naturalist Emile Blanchard, are 
found among the unbelievers; the latter says: “The curious idea 
which appears to have commenced in very remote times, and to 
have been carried down by tradition, and which was assisted by 
the results of careless observations, concerning the habits of the 
ants in collecting and storing up provisions, as it were, under the 
influence of a wise foresight, is .evidently incorrect ;’ and in 
describing the architecture of an ant’s nest he says, “The tiny 
beams are laid in stages one over the other, and in some parts of 
the nest the intervals between them are filled up with such sub- 
stances as grains, earth, and dried leaves. It is the presence of 
these grains, which are used by ants as materials with which to 
construct their nests, that has given rise to the idea that these 
insects collect provisions for the rainy day. But ants do not eat 
wheat or grains of any kind ; their nourishment consists of more 
or less fluid or soft substances, and these supposed wise and 
economical creatures do not store up, but live from day to day, 
from hand to mouth, and like most other insects become stupid 
and hybernate when winter arrives.”* 

Huber is even less complimentary to the wisdom of Solomon 
and the industry and morality of ants; for whilst considering 
it as proved that they do not lay by a store of provisions for 
winter use, he thinks that, although Solomon might in a general 
sense send the sluggard to learn industry from ants, it would 
never do to take example from them ; for not only are they them- 
selves sluggards, sleeping away a large portion of their time, but 
they are also the most cruel of insects, and particularly obnoxious 
as slave-makers and slave-holders, conducting their wars and 
slave-hunting with the greatest barbarity. 

But in these latter days the much maligned insect and her 





* “Transformation of Insects.” Emile Blanchard. Translated by Duncan. 
pp. 196-197, 
{Vol. CXVII. No. CCXXXII.]—New Sznuss, Vol. LXI. No. II. Z 
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earliest-known admirer, have come into great repute ; the one for 
many excellent qualities, the other for accuracy of observation. 
The researches of the late Mr. Moggridge first drew attention 
to the fact that some ants do really store grains and seeds for 
winter consumption; and the later observations of McCook in 
America, not only confirm the accuracy of Moggridge’s facts, but 
go much farther, and seem to prove that ants are not only 
diligent husbandmen, gathering in a plentiful harvest, but also 
cultivators of their favourite grain, with the full knowledge that 
they thereby secure to themselves the store they need. Thus 
the ant is now credited with greater wisdom than was ever con- 
templated by Solomon, and placed almost on a par with the 
human race. Indeed, when we examine the evidence given by 
many indefatigable observers, we cannot fail to see that in some 
respects they show themselves even superior to mankind ; for 
“‘having no guide, overseer, or ruler,” they yet severally perform 
their self-appointed tasks, diligently, and to the best of their 
ability, without disputes, jealousies and heartburnings ; and still 
more singular to relate, the work commenced independently, 
and apparently without plan, yet somehow gets formed into a 
harmonious whole, suited to the needs of the community. 

In bringing before our readers a few of the wonderful facts 
disclosed by a study of these most interesting insects, it will be 
necessary to begin by a short description of ants in general, and 
of the differences in the habits of some of the different species, 
although when we point out that the catalogue of ants in the 
British Museum contains 690 species, which the late Mr. 
Frederick Smith, the compiler, looked upon as far from complete, 
it will be seen that it would be quite impossible to do more than 
point out a few of the best known. Thirty-three species have 
been enumerated as British, but it is doubtful whether that is 
the full sum of those which may be found here; whilst Mr. 
Bates, writing of the ants of the Amazons, of which 400 species 
have been described, says, ‘‘ There appeared to be a distinct 
species of Myrmica in every twig and stem in the woods,” upon 
which Mr. Smith remarks, “If such be the case in so limited 
a district, what must be the number when those which inhabit 
the vast lands of Africa, India, Southern Europe, and other 
districts of North and South America, and of Australia, become 
known!” But it will suffice for our purpose to say that these 
vast numbers of species appear divisible into families, distin- 
guished from each other by marked characteristics, although with 
general points of resemblance. We have probably all noticed 
in our rambles that ants vary in size and colour ; but the form of 
all these is so much alike, that those not versed in natural 
history, might well be excused for imagining the difference in 
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-size to be the result of age, and that colour alone would determine 
the species ; but the truth is, that in every nest or community of 
ants, there are adult individuals varying much in size, and even 
in colour, and the special characteristics must be looked for with 
the microscope, consisting frequently of differences in the shape 
and number of joints of the antenna and of the palpi, which 
are a kind of shorter antenne attached to the jaw and underlip, 
serving, as is supposed, the purpose of tasters, or fingers, in con- 
veying food to their own mouths, or those of their nurslings. 
There are also differences in the eyes, and in the smaller 
eyes, called ocelli, which are found in some species and are 
absent in others; in the mandibles, or outer jaws, which are at 
once their hands, arms, teeth, and mining and agricultural imple- 
ments ; then, again, there are differences in the form of the head 
and body, in the presence or absence of a sting, and also in 
the mode of constructing their pests, and in the manner in which 
the pupal state is passed, for some larve spin cocoons, whilst 
others are naked. In all these characteristics there seem to 
be variations, even in individuals of tle same species; but it has 
nevertheless been found possible-to class them into three families, 
known as Formicidae, Poneride, and Myrmicide. “In the 
firs; and second group,” says Blanchard, “the segment at the 
base of the abdomen forms a single knot or swelling, but the 
females and workers of the Ponerites have stings, and the Formi- 
cites have not. The Myrmicites have a sting, but their abdo- 
minal segment is formed into two knot-like divisions. Another 
distinction is, that the larve of species destitute of a sting enclose 
themselves ordinarily in a silken cocoon of their own spinning, 
of a dirty white colour, with a black spot at one end, which seems 
to mark, not the head but the other extremity, for the workers 
gnaw it open at the proper time, always commencing at the end 
opposite the black spot. The larvae of species possessing stings, 
on the contrary, do not spin cocoons, but are always naked, or 
enclosed in a pellicle so thin that the precise form of the imago 
can be seen through it. Although ants as a rule have modes of 
nest-building differing according to the species, so as to have been 
characterized as mining ants, timber ants, mason ants, &c., 
yet Mr. Smith points out their “ wonderful ingenuity in adapting 
their habits to circumstances.” “The jet ant,” he says, “ Formica 
fuliginosa, is very constant in forming its habitation in decaying 
trees; but I have found it excavating its galleries in a sand- 
bank.” * ; 
Everyone knows that an ant community consists usually of 


- 





* Genera and Species of British Formicide, by Frederick Smith ; “ Trans. 
Ent. Soc.,” vol. iii. 
zZ2 
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what may be termed three sexes, perfect males and females, and’ 
workers, which latter are really imperfectly developed females. 
Asarule the males and females are winged, although in the 
latter the wings are temporary, being shed or deliberately broken 
off at an early stage of existence. There are, however, certain 
kinds of ants termed solitary, which consist only of males and 
females, and of which the males are winged, and the females 
apterous. 

If an ant’s nest be opened early in the summer it will be found 
full of winged individuals of different sizes, the smaller being the 
males, and the larger the females; among these the workers 
hurry hither and thither, appearing to guard them diligently, which 
in fact they do, not suffering them to fly prematurely, although it 
would seem difficult for unwinged creatures, to restrain those 
which are winged, and it is probable that the desire for flight 
arrives only at a certain stage of development. At all events, 
on a fine warm day they simultaneously take flight, a certain 
number of impregnated females being detained by force by the 
workers, who strip them of their wings and keep them as prisoners, 
until they have laid their first eggs, when they are aliowed more 
liberty, although it has been remarked that these so-called queens 
are never allowed to leave the nest without a body-guard, which, 
whilst tending and feeding them carefully, never suffers them to 
escape. The Rev. W. L. White, who has written some very inter- 
esting notices of these “ Littie People,” in Leisure Hour, tells 
us he once lured nineteen of these queens with their retinues into 
a dripping-pan, which he had placed near to a nest to attract 
them and although it is not certain that these all belonged to one 
community, yet Forel tells us that a formicary may consist of two 
hundred nests or more, and include many species, friendly or 
otherwise. Of those suffered to escape, often numbering myriads, 
and forming quite a cloud, the males, after a short matrimonial 
excursion, die ; whilst their widows, by no means disconsolate, fly 
off to a suitable locality, with the object of founding a new colony. 
Some few perhaps find their way back to their old formicary, but the 
majority bore holes in some loose sandy bank, and in favourable 
seasons some thus lay the foundations of new nests; but should 
the weather be wet or cold, they frequently die in the grave they 
have excavated with far other intent; and naturalists have 
calculated that frequently, out of the many thousand females 
which take flight, one or two only (and perhaps not even one) 
succeed in founding a new colony. The manner in which this is 
effected has hardly been made quite clear, but it is certain that 
the first act of the queen who wishes to settle down as mother 
of a nest, is to deprive herself of her wings. This she accom- 
plishes by twisting them about till they break ; or if this does not 
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succeed speedily enough, she has been seen deliberately to bite 
them off with her mandibles. With these same mandibles she 
then scoops out a hollow in the bank, into which she retires, and 
having formed a chamber, she there lays her first batch of eggs, 
which invariably produce workers only, to the number of about 
thirty or forty. “The mother ant,” says McCook, “ seeks food for 
herself and nourishment for her young during the night-time 
exclusively. “Her burrow is kept carefully closed during the day. 
When the ants of the initial brood are matured, they take up the 
burden of the out-door work, supply the rapidly increasing family 
with food,as well as their mother queen, join in the nursery 
duties, labour at enlarging the subterranean quarters, and, in short, 
become, as they continue to be, the real workers of the com- 
munity. These early-born workers, Dr. Lincecum, the earliest 
American observer, affirms, are much smaller than those of the 
same species in fully developed formicaries, a fact which for 
three years so misled the doctor, that he thought them to be 
a different but closely allied species, which he called the “ Con- 
cealment Ant.” The diminutive size was attributed, probably 
correctly, to the scant amount of food that had been supplied 
by the young and inexperienced mother.* 

Although this description belongs to the agricultural ants of 
Texas, it would seem to be the life-history of most ants every- 
where ; and the small size of the first brood, and the superior 
growth of succeeding ones, may perhaps in some measure account 
for the various sizes of the workers found in the same nest. It is 
certainly only the later broods which develop into perfect males 
and females, but the reason of this development has yet to be 
discovered, as also that of another very singular fact. It would 
seem that although the workers are usually sterile, yet they some- 
times lay eggs, and these eggs are fertile, but produce males only. 
Sir John Lubbock, in pointing out this fact, which he proved in 
nests under his own eye, which were destitute of queens, but in 
which eggs were laid, and males only produced, remarks that the 
same fact has been noticed with regard to bees, but no solution 
of this curious problem has yet been found. 

The effect of a special food in producing queen bees is well 
known; and from the fact of the small size of the first batch of 
workers being attributed by Lincecum to the scanty supply of food, 
it seems possible, nay, probable, that a peculiarity in quality, or 
@ more generous quantity of food, supplied to the larve ata later 
period by the zealous workers, may be the means of causing the 
development of perfect males and females, but the fact remains 
to be proved. It would be interesting to observe, in this connec- 





* “The Agricultural Ant of Texas.” By Henry C. McCook, p, 147. 
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tion, whether the few fertile workers belong to a late brood, thus 
howing a gradual approach to the perfect state. 

The life of the workers would appear to be a round of con- 
stant labour, voluntarily undertaken ; for nothing like compul- 
sion, and nothing approaching to direction or organized govern- 
ment, has been detected in this orderly community; yet it 
seems hardly credible that works so systematic can be executed 
without some guidance. All entomologists are agreed that the 
so-called queens have no authority ; but after their first labour 
in forming the primal chamber, and bringing up tho first small 
batch of workers, they appear to retire into private life, and 
become simply the mothers of future colonies; but it has been 
affirmed by some writers, that in the wars undertaken, the 
army of female warriors is led and systematically marshalled, 
by those curious large-headed workers called soldiers; these, 
however, are not found in all nests, and the observers have 
probably been misled. Forel gives the following description of 
the way in which the red ants (F. sanguinea) are led to war or 
to pillage other nests. “I can affirm that the manner in 
which an army of amazons is self-directed, is much more com- 
plex than Huber and Eberard imagined. That which is certain 
is, that every movement in whatever direction, either when the 
ants leave their nest, or when they are stopped by indecision in 
the midst of their career, always happens in consequence of the 
impulse given by a little knot of workers, sometimes by those 
at the head, sometimes by those at the rear, sometimes by those 
in the body of the army. Whilst the whole army searches 
undecidedly on all sides, we see all at once, at a certain spot, a 
very restricted movement among certain ants, who quicken 
their pace, striking each other with the forehead, and, rushing 
in a certain direction, tightly pressed against each other, and 
breaking through the undecided multitude. The latter do not 
follow all at once, but, among those who have given the signal 
there are some who return back continually, and who, throwing 
themselves in the midst of the waverers, strike them one after 
the other with the forehead; as soon as an ant has received 
this warning, she follows the movement The amazons will 
be followed. If the command of an army be formed as I have 
pointed out (and perhaps it may be a single ant who commences 
the movement), and if, in spite of the emissaries she sends back, 
she is not followed by the bulk of the army, or at least by a 
certain number of ants, she is seen to hesitate, slacken her 
pace, and then retire to the rear; thus when two leads are 
formed at once in different directions, the weakest generally 
yields and retires—this, however, is not always the case. It 
1s chiefly in order to assure themselves that they are followed 
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that the workers marching in front, return constantly to the rear, 
leaving their places to those who follow them most nearly, as 
Huber observed.”* 

We thus see that although no commander-in-chief is chosen, 
yet one or more leading spirits become virtually the generals, 
and direct the movements of the main body; but these also are 
dependent upon the will -of the majority, hence there is no 
dominant faction, but the popular will is all-powerful. Never- 
theless, it seems impossible that expeditions such as are described, 
either for war or plunder, could be undertaken without some 
mutual understanding ; they would seem to require at least some 
head to conceive and some council to decide. By what means 
these little people communicate with each other is not known, 
although doubtless the antenna, those wonderfully complex and 
sensitive organs, have much to do with it. An ant deprived 
of her antennz loses the power of directing her own movements, 
and has to be directed by her comrades as if deaf or blind. In 
truth, the antenne contain certain little organs shaped like 
champagne corks or dumb-bells, which are supposed to be 
organs of hearing, but no audible sound has yet been discovered 
proceeding from ants, even by the aid of the microphone. One 
species, however, of Mutillide, or solitary ants, the Mutilla 
Europe, which is frequently found in the nest of the humble- 
bee, has been heard by Mr. White to utter a cry when captured, 
but he believes this to be peculiar to that species. 

The contagion of example, as observed in the leadership of 
the army above described, has been noticed by many entomo- 
logists, as influencing most of the actions of these intelligent 
insects. A single ant commences an excavation, and presently 
others follow by degrees, until the labourers suffice for the work ; 
but many remain idle, and they work by relays. Nevertheless, 
in every community a certain division of labour is apparent ; 
some workers, apparently the majority, are nurses, devoting 
themselves to the rearing and education of the young; some 
are architects, miners, and builders, and some are guards and 
warriors, the proportion of the latter being about one per 
cent. of the population in ordinary nests. But a singular 
fact has been observed among some species, which is, that a 
certain number are told off as foragers or providers for the 
community. 

Sir John Lubbock, in his notes upon the ants he kept, re- 
marked that sometimes one ant aione was sent out as feeder 
or provider for the whole nest, and that when she was im- 
prisoned then another was sent out. “From November Ist to 





* “Les Fourmis de la Suisse.” By A. Forel, p. 296, 
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January 5th,” he says, “the whole of the supplies were carried 
in by three ants, one of whom did comparatively little. The 
other two are imprisoned, and then, but not till then, a fresh 
ant appears on the scene. She carries in food for a week, 
and then, she being imprisoned, two others undertake the 
task. On the other hand, in Nest I., where the first foragers 
were not imprisoned, they continued during the whole time 
to carry in the necessary supplies. The facts, therefore, certainly 
seem to indicate that certain ants are told off as foragers, and 
that during winter, when little food is required, two or three are 
sufficient to provide it.”* These foragers have a singular mode 
of storing their provisions, among certain species of ants, for we 
read of a curious ant, first described by a Belgian naturalist, 
M. Westmaal, and named Myrmicacystus Mexicanus, which 
lives in underground nests, a certain number or caste of which 
become so distended with the food supplied to them, that their 
bodies resemble transparent bubbles. Blanchard says, “When 
the ants are thus blown out, they cannot walk, but remain fixed 
or suspended to the floor of the galleries of their nests. The 
women and children of the country dig them up and enjoy their 
honey ; and itis by no means unusual for these insects to be served 
at table, the head and thorax being removed, so that the sweet 
portions resemble litile isolated bladders on a plate.” He adds, 
“One would almost fancy that this syrupy secretion must collect 
for some purpose, and probably these very corpulent individuals 
are the nurses of the establishment.”+ It is noteworthy that a 
similar ant has recently been discovered in Australia, and Sir John 
Lubbock supposes that the honey in these “animated honey-pots” 
may undergo a certain change, rendering it peculiarly suited to 
the young brood ; but we would suggest whether these bloated 
individuals may not rather be the gourmands of the colony, 
punished in this way for their gluttony, although it is of course 
possible that honey thus stored may be necessary for the due deve- 
lopment of the females, or of one particular grade of the workers 
of this species, for the nurses certainly never spare themselves 
when the safety and welfare of the infant brood requires self- 
sacrifice.t The strong and unceasing devotion of the nurses to 





* “ Journal of Linnean Society,” vol. xiii. p. 247. 

+ ‘Transformations of Insects.” Emile Blanchard. 

~ Mr. McCook has recently made some interesting observations on this 
Honey-ant in Manitou, Colorado; thus extending its range, he describes the 
architecture of the nests, which resemble a small mound of gravel, with a 
single funnel-shaped aperture in the centre. The rooms are in stories, the 
queen room nearly circular, four inches in diameter ; the honey rooms gene- 
rally oval, from four to six inches in length, by three to four in width, with 
vaulted roofs an inch and a half high in the centre. The honey-ants appear 
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their helpless charges is, indeed, one of the greatest marvels of 
ant-life. No sooner does the queen-mother lay an egg than it is 
eagerly seized by a watchful nurse in waiting, and borne off to a 
chamber already prepared, and henceforward it is the property 
and the care of the commonwealth ; the real mother appears to 
take no further heed of her offspring, but the foster-mother never 
forsakes her charge, unless it be taken from her by force. The eggs 
of the ant are very minute, and are covered with a glutinous matter, 
which enables the worker to carry them off without injury in her 
mandibles. The eggs are placed in specially prepared chambers, 
and licked now and then, probably to give them the requisite 
amount of moisture, and they are carried alternately to the upper 
and lower stories, in order that they may be kept at the proper 
temperature. ‘ When the larve are hatched,” says Blanchard, 
“more care than ever is required on the part of the laborious 
insects, for then the ants, which we have noticed as able and in- 
dustrious architects, have to take their turn in the nursing, and 
certainly more attentive vigilant and devoted servants could not 
be found. The little vermiform .larvee cannot move ; but they 
have the instinct to lift their heads and open their mouth, so as 
to receive their subsistence from the jaws of the nurses ; and they 
are thus fed like little birds lately hatched.”* Even when the 
larval state is passed, and the little grub fastens itself up in its 
silken web, and lies inert and helpless, the care of the nurses does 
not cease. Should an ant’s nest be disturbed, the first care of the 
workers is to seize these little silken balls, so often erroneously 
called ant’s eggs, and to convey them to a place of safety; and 
when at last, by attentive listening, they discover the pupa moving 
within its silken prison, they hasten to tear it open and release the 
prisoner. Should the newly-born insect prove winged, the atten- 
tive nurse smooths out the glittering wings caressingly, feeds it, 
and cares for it, till it is time for it to take its flight from the 
parent nest. Should it, on the contrary, provea worker like her- 
self, she takes her and instructs her in household affairs, as human 
mothers would do ; and doubtless this early education has much 
to do with the so-called instinct, so largely developed in this class 
of insects. Many instances are given of apparently immature 
judgment in ‘young ants, who wiil frequently bring unsuitable 
material to the nest. Moggridge speaks of ants seen carrying a 





to be nocturnal insects, the honey being obtained from the sugary sap of oak- 
galls. It is slightly acid, but very agreeable. The Mexicans press the insects 
to extract the honey, and it is calculated that it takes 900 ants to yield one 


pound of honey. 
* “Transformation of Insects.” Emile Blanchand (translated by Duncan), 
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dead insect, crushed shell, corolla of a flower, &c., and he experi- 
mented by scattering beads before them; these at first were 
eagerly seized, but afterwards passed unconcernedly. Belt, 
speaking of the leaf-cutting ant, says, “Sometimes grass is- 
carried in by young ants, but it is always rejected.” The same 
writer gives many instances of the playfulness of ants of this 
species; he relates that when the main body returns home laden 
with leaves, the nurses and small home-workers will run out to 
meet them, and climbing on the leaves carried by their comrades: 
will thus obtain a ride home. McCook also speaks of the 
gambols of the young of the agricultural ant. It has been 
remarked that the higher the class of animal the longer are 
the young jn coming to maturity, and the more helpless are 
they in their infancy ; and this undoubtedly applies to ants and 
bees, and other hymenopterous insects, the young of which are 
as helpless, and as long in coming to maturity in proportion to 
the length of life, as in the human race. The longevity of 
ants is at present unknown. Westwood, writing in 1839, said, 
“The duration of the existence of these insects never exceeds 
one year, there being only one generation in that period.” 
Forel believes that they live less than a year. Sir John Lub- 
bock, on the contrary, writing in 1878, expresses surprise at 
the longevity of the ants kept by him in captivity : “I have still,” 
he says, “two queens of Formica fusca (the common wood ant), 
which have been with me since 1874. They must, therefore, now 
be at any rate four years old ; but as they were probably a year 
old when I captured them, they would now be at least five years 
old. As regards workers, I have some specimens of Formica 
sanguinea and Formica fusca which Mr. Forel was so good as to: 
send me from Munich, in the beginning of September, 1875 ; some 
Formica cinerea, which I brought from Castellamare in Novem- 
ber, 1875 ; and a great many belonging to various species, whick 
have been with me since 1876.”* 

Thus it will be seen that an ant may live five or six years, 
perhaps even longer, which for so small and active an insect is a 
long time, and ample to allow of its communicating its own know- 
ledge and experience of life to the younger members of the com- 
munity, an important point in considering the civilization, as 
apart from instinct, displayed by these intelligent beings ; and it 
will perhaps be well here to treat of the proofs of civilization dis- 
played by them, before speaking of more abstract questions. 

In the human race it is generally considered that the first stage 





* “Journal of Proceedings of Linnean Society,” vol. xiv. p. 290. Sir John 
Lubbock, in his latest lecture upon ants, wasps, and bees, speaks of these 
ants as still living, November 16, 1881, and therefore seven or eight years old- 
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in civilization commences with the keeping and rearing of domestic 
animals, for use and for pleasure, the latter being a far more 
advanced stage than the former ; but ants appear to have attained 
to both these stages. 

We have all as children been interested in hearing that ants 
had cows, and that these little cows were kept and milked by them, 
and we probably have had these cows pointed out to us, in the 
green aphides so common on the rose: but few of us are prepared 
to read that, in addition to these useful animals, they keep and 
care for many minute beetles of different species, some, at least, of 
which appear to be useless, except as domestic pets. Moreover, 
Sir John Lubbock has pointed out, that all communities of ants 
are not equally civilized in this respect, some keeping many and 
some few domestic animals, others none. In other words, some 
species of ant are more advanced in civilization than others. The 
sweet syrup exuded by the aphis, is the chief food of many ants, 
especially during the winter, and they have found a means of 
inducing the aphis to yield this precious syrup by gently stroking 
it with the antenne with a motion, resembling the fingers in pro- 
ducing a shake on the piano.* In order to secure a constant 
supply of this food, the ants keep their cows concealed from their 
enemies—sometimes folding a leaf over them, sometimes building 
a mud wall around them to keep them from straying, placing them 
on the pasturage best suited to them, and then forming a tunnel 
from the nest to this secure farm, in order that they may visit 
them unobserved. This seems wonderful enough, and well nigh 
incredible, had it not been attested by numerous observers ; but 
still more wonderful is the fact related by Huber, Forel, and 
others, and proved recently by Mr. White, that the ants abso- 
lutely breed their tiny cattle, rearing them from the egg with as 
much care as their own larve. The eggs of the aphides are like 
tiny black seeds, and these, it is confidently affirmed, the ants 
store up in the autumn, in chambers apart from their own larvae 
and pups, moistening them as they do their own eggs, to promote 
the hatching, caring for the proper temperature and food, and in 
every way treating them as a farmer would a valuable herd of 
cows. It isa curious fact that the aphides, like the ants their 
masters, hybernate during the extreme cold, reviving at the same 
temperature, so that the ants, on awaking, find their milch kine 
ready for them ; but they would not be thus available had they 
not, with prudent foresight, been stored away in underground 
chambers secure from frost. It is to this care of aphides that Sir 





* Mr. White says, “The yellow ants lap up this milk with their tongues, the 
red, it has been confidently affirmed, with the antenne, the last joint being 
enlarged it may be for this very purpose.”—Leisure Hour, 1880. 
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John Lubbock looks as an explanation of the fact that British 
ants do not store grain as some species certainly do in other 
countries, where the winters are not so long and cold, and the ants 
do not hybernate. In addition to aphides of various kinds, certain 
scale insects yield a sweet juice eagerly sought for by ants; but 
we are not told whether these are known to be farmed in the 
same manner. As regards the beetles found residing in ant’s 
nests, some few may be useful, although the use is undetermined ; 
some may act as scavengers, which also appears to be the voca- 
tion of the blind woodlouse (Platyarthrus Hoffmanseggi), 
_ which is frequently found in formicaries, although, appa- 

rently, taken no notice of by the ants, being left behind when 
they migrate. But some of the beetles would seem to be of no 
absolute use to the ants; and yet they are taken great care of by 
them, and Sir John Lubbock suggests that they may perhaps be 
domestic pets, or, he hints, even objects of worship. Itis at least 
singular, that as many as forty different species of beetles have 
been found in ant’s nests, some of which have never been found 
elsewhere. 

We do not know whether we must credit ants with a love and 
appreciation of the beautiful, and whether their fondness for their 
little domesticated animals is in any way to be attributed to 
that feeling ; but Mr. White, finding Formica rufa (the hill ant) 
frequently on Scotch pines, believes that they collect the resin 
to convey to their nest for ornament, adding, “In India, I have 
learnt that the ants nests erected near the coast are ornamented 
with garnets, which glitter in the sand that forms the bounds of 
the sea. I have discovered just ninety-four pieces of hardened 
resinous substance, some of which are very similar to amber, both 
in consistency and colour, in a nest of the wood ant, at Wey- 
bridge.”* With regard to the garnets, it is possible that ants, 
like many insects and other animals, are attracted by glittering 
objects, which seems to be shewn by an instance, mentioned by 
Mr. McCook, of an ant which worked hard for a long time in 
the vain endeavour to convey a small white pebble to the nest, 
the wisdom of which proceeding seemed to be questioned by 
ants meeting her, the pebble being finally abandoned. With 
regard to the resinous substances, auts are known to be fond of 
gum of different kinds, and perhaps the formic acid with which 
they are provided, enables them to soften that which would seem 
too hard for use, although this is of course conjecture only, and 
the amber-like resin may really be used for ornament. 

Among the habits and customs of some species of ants is one 
which we dare not set down as a mark of civilization lest we 





* Leisure Hour, 1880. 
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should incur the censure of the Anti-Slavery Society ; it is, 
however, certain that several species of ants make systematic 
raids upon their neighbours, in order to rob them of the helpless 
larvee and pup, which they convey to their own nest, and bring 
up with care as their own children, in order that they may 
become their slaves, and it is at least a curious coincidence that 
the slaves the most frequently selected are black ants, Formica 
nigra, although the slave-makers are not very particular, and 
Mr. Frederick Smith found workers of F. fusca, F. flava, 
and a few individuals of Myrmica rubra, living in com- 
munity, all of which had probably been stolen as slaves in 
their tender infancy. There is happily only one species of slave- 
maker in Britain, Formica sanguinea, so named on account of its 
colour, and not because of any sanguinary propensities ; for, as a 
rule, in their slave-making expeditions, they do not kill many 
of the ants whose nests they ravage, for these latter generally 
make but a feeble resistance, although they barricade the en- 
trances, and try to escape with the precious pupa, in which endea~ 
vour they have been seen to climb up blades of grass holding the 
pupa in their mouth until the ravagers had departed. Formica 
sanguinea, is not, however, so dependent upon its slaves as another 
species found in Switzerland and in North America. This species, 
Polyergus rufescens, is simply a warrior, its mandibles are not 
adapted for work, but are excellent as weapons, and it has 
become so dependent upon its slaves, that it can neither attend 
to its own larve, nor even feed and clean itself ; so that to deprive 
these slave-makers of their slaves is to condemn them to death, 
although Sir John Lubbock found that he could keep these ants 
in health, by allowing them a slave for two or three hours a day. 
A most singular fact with regard to the slave-making raids of 
these ants is recorded by Huber, which is, that should the army 
return without any pupe, the slaves receive them with threaten- 
ing gestures, and seem inclined to forbid their entrance ; but if 
they return loaded with captives, they hasten to caress them, 
and relieve them of their loads, which they tend with great care. 
It would seem as though these intelligent insects knowing that 
without fresh importations of their own species they would in 
time become extinct, whilst the masters and their progeny 
would die for want of due attention, insisted upon frequent 
renewals of the servant class, and resented any apparent lack of 
energy or success on the part of the masters in this respect, 
although so kind and indulgent to them at other times. The 
slaves generally far outnumber the masters,* and the nest being 





* Forel says there are from 500 to 2,000 workers of Polyergus in a nest, 
and about four times as many slaves. 
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constructed by them entirely, resembles in architecture that 
commonly constructed by the species of slave employed, but 
modified to suit the needs of the masters. Before the slave- 
makers undertake a raid, they are supposed to send out spies to 
find out where the prey is to be found, and they appear to know 
the exact season when the pupz of workers may be abstracted, 
as they do not generally carry off those of males and females, 
which come out at a different time. Forel relates that once he 
saw an army of Polyergus, carrying off the large male and 
female cocoons of F. fusca, which he says do not always come 
out at regular times; but when they found they had seized the 
wrong pupe, they set to work to eat them. 

We now come to that mark of civilization with which we 
commenced this article, and which has been so well described, 
first by Moggridge in the South of France, and more recently by 
McCook in America. The latter myrmecologist, in the endea- 
vour to substantiate the accounts given long ago by Dr. 
Lincecum, and which have never been published in full, has 
literally lived among his pets, has studied them by day and by 
night in their natural state, has not scrupled to subject himself 
to their formidable stings, and has deemed no pains too great 
to make the world acquainted with insects upon which he looks 
with a species of respectful veneration. He is, in truth, a veri- 
table enthusiast, and it would, indeed, seem as though ants, bees, 
and wasps, all belonging to the same order of insects, possessed a 
fascination for the true naturalist, far greater than that excited 
by larger animals. The number of books written respecting 
these insects is truly wonderful; and yet Sir John Lubbock, 
Mr. McCook and others, are constantly bringing out new 
facts respecting them, and thanks to the latter, the habits of 
the agricultural ants of Texas have been most minutely 
described. 

Mr. McCook devotes a chapter to the changes of opinion 
respecting the habit observed by Solomon, and a list of the 
ancient writers quoted by Bochart gives the curious reader 
some idea of the interest excited by these wonderful insects in 
naturalists of all ages. The list includes Pliny, Lucian, lian, 
Zoroaster, Aristotle, Origen, Basil, Epiphanius, Eustathius, 
Pisidias, Rabbi Levi, Alkazuinius, Alkamar, Piutarck, Chrysostom, 


Ambrosius, Virgil, Horace, Hesiod, Ovid, and others; these all 
believed in the storage of grain for winter use by these indus- 
trious insects, and a very singular proof of the reality of the 
disputed custom is found in a precept in the Talmud, which 
Mr. McCook quotes at length. It is to the effect that the stores 
of grain found in ants’ nests should belong either to the owner of 
the field or the gleaner, according to the time it was found. If 
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in a standing crop, it was to be the property of the owner of the 
field, but if found behind the reapers, the upper part was to 
belong to the poor, and the lower to the proprietor. This 
precept led to many comments by learned rabbis; and it 
seems strange that the whole should have escaped the attention 
of those celebrated naturalists who first raised a doubt on the 
subject. These were Gould and Kirby, both clergymen, who 
were followed in France by Latrielle, Huber, and others; 
nevertheless, Gould appears to have had an idea of the true 
state of the case, for he thinks that the habits of the insect may 
differ in different countries and under various climates. That this 
is in fact the true explanation, may be seen from the observations 
above recorded, but it is also a question of race. Of all the 
numerous European species of ant, two only are known as har- 
vesters, Aphenogaster (atta) structor, and Aph. (atta) barbara, 
which are also found in Palestine, and were those upon 
which Solomon founded his description; and as they have 
been traced along the whole Mediterranean coast they evidently 
came also under the observation of those classical writers who 
have written respecting them, and whose names are given 
above. One species certainly is known in India, having been 
described by Colonel Sykes in 1834; and now Mr. McCook 
brings before us, in his book on “The Agricultural Ant of 
Texas,” two American species, having the same habit as those 
of Europe and Asia, although he does not make it clear that 
they are identical, or, indeed, in any way related to them.* The 
Texan harvester, Pogonomyrmex barbatus, is described as a 
large dark claret-brown ant, and the Florida harvester, 
Pogonomyrmex crudelis, is said to resemble it in many respects ; 
but it is the first-named which is so minutely described in the 
book before us. It derives its name from its peculiar beard, but 
has also another formidable cognomen, being commonly known 
as the Stinging Ant. It belongs to the family Formicarie 
sub-family Jyrmicida, and is known to exist in Texas, Mexico, 
and probably in Arkansas and Indian territory. From the 
reiteration of the characteristic name (Pygonomyrmex bar- 
batus, which is translated as the “bearded beard-ant”), we 
are not surprised to find that the head is covered underneath 
with a beard of strong dark hairs, and, in fact, the whole body 
and even the legs, are covered with hair. The sting which 





* Mr. Mogeridge, in his most interesting book, ‘‘ Harvesting Ants and 


Trap-door Spiders,” p. 59, says, “ As far as I have been able to learn only 19 
true harvesting ants have been found in the whole world, and all are closely 
related, all being of the tribe Myrmicinea, and with one exception all would 
have been hat by Fabricius in one genus, A¢éa, and the one exception 
(Pseudomyrma rufa-nigra) is not far removed from it. 
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renders them formidable belongs only to the females and 
workers, of which two kinds are found in the nest; one the 
worker-major, being larger and with a much larger head than 
the worker-minor, whilst the males are larger than the workers, 
but smaller than the females, and with a smaller head. Mr. 
McCook gives the size of each: “The female is five-eighths of an 
inch long, the male four-eighths; the worker-major seven- 
sixteenths, the worker-minor five-sixteenths of an inch. The 
history of this interesting ant seems to be that of most other 
species. The males and females are winged, leave the nest at a 
certain period, the males die, and the females set about forming 
new colonies, in the manner already described.” But one curious 
particular is given by Mr. Mc Cook, confirmatory of the manner 
in which new formicaries are commenced by the queen alone. 
It seems that ants are found having the teeth of the mandibles 
worn away and destroyed by hard work, and among these 
several toothless queens have been noticed; these, as Mr. 
McCook pointed out, are doubtless those who have worn out 
their mandibles in the formation of the first chamber of the 
formicarium. This fact is doubted by Forel, who says that 
no one has ever witnessed the process, and he imagines that a 
wingless female is found accidentally by a few workers of her 
own species, who attach themselves to her, and commence a 
new nest. Huber, however, made experiments upon this point, 
and saw the female dig out a retreat, lay her eggs in it, and 
commence the work of rearing her young, and he also found 
a female ant living alone with only four larve, which she 
nourished. 

With regard to the architecture employed by these ants, there 
seems to be no invariable style ; some nests‘*re quite level with 
the soil, and are called flat disks, this being looked upon as the 
typical form; but, besides these, there are mound disks, gravel 
disks, cone disks, mound nests, and cone nests, described by 
Mr. McCook. Of these the mound and gravel disks appear the 
most curious, the mound in the centre represents the displaced 
soil and gravel thrown up in the excavations, and in them are 
found fragments of stone carried sometimes to the very top, any 
one of which would weigh more than twenty-five ants. Around 
this central mound a space is cleared of weeds, made perfectly 
flat and level, and from it roads branch off in every direction. 
These roads are broad and well-defined at first, but gradually 
become narrower and more branching, until they can no longer 
be traced. Moggridge does not describe the Mediterranean 
harvesters as having these well-defined plateaux and roads, 
although he says, “ Sometimes an ant’s nest may be found from 
plants growing near, dropped by the ants, as fumitory, oats, 
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nettles, four species of veronica, chickweed, goosefoot, wild mari- 
gold, Antirrhinum, Orontium, Linaria simplex, and Cardamum 
hirsuta, all strangers to the garrigua or wild cistus and lavender- 
covered hill-side.” He however mentions, in his Supplement, 
a nest of Indian harvesters, observed by Dr. Jerdon, who says, 
“ Around the nest, forming a circle of perhaps eighteen inches in 
diameter, was a space beaten flat and kept clear, from which 
radiates thirteen roads about four inches wide for thirty or forty 
yards, when they branched off and became narrower, fairly 
straight; they did not cut through elevations, but went round 
them.” This would seem to be the exact counterpart of the 
American nests; but it belonged to the species Pseudomyrma 
rufa-nigra, which, although a harvester, is not classed in the genus 
Atta. Moggridge, Dr. Jerdon, and McCook, all speak of the 
refuse mounds formed by these ants, veritable kitchen middens, 
consisting of all kinds of refuse, waste soil from the underground 
workings mingled with the husks, &c., of the stored grain, and 
attaining sometimes to a considerable size, the husks thus cast out, 
we are told, are used by the Hindoos in times of famine ; as well 
as the grain found in the nests of these industrious creatures, 
which has even received a distinct name, being called Jurroon, 
which signifies sweepings.* 

The interior arrangement of all harvesters’ nests would appear 
to be very much alike, consisting of numerous passages, some 
horizontal, some vertical, leading to rooms of various forms and 
sizes, some adapted for the storage of grain, some for the larve, 
&c. These galleries communicate with each other, and lead 
to the outer world by a circular opening or openings, called 
by McCook gates, within which is a vestibule, shelving 
downwards. Sometimes there are as many as eighty granaries 
in one nest, the roof being supported by pillars; and that 
which is very interesting is, that both Moggridge and 
McCook describe the walls as being plastered over with a sort 
of cement, although the latter found this only in light soil, 
and Mr. Moggridge only in some tunnels and chambers, the 
floors even of which were carefully laid with pieces of mica in 
cement, as were also the walls of one chamber. Both these 
entomologists also remark upon the curious fact that the grain 
found in these granaries appears to undergo some sort of prepara- 
tion to prevent it from germinating, although they are not 
gnawed and destroyed, as lian affirmed, for experiments shew 
that they will grow when brought to the surface and sown as 
ordinary seeds. Mr. Moggridge, at the suggestion of Darwin, 
made experiments as to.the ettect of the vapour of formic acid 





* “ Harvesting Ants.” Moggridge, pp. 20, 64. 
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upon seeds, but found that although it did not prevent germina- 
tion, it always injured the seed; it is not that, therefore, which 
is employed. Mr. McCook found the seeds in some formicaries 
piled up almost to the roof, green and dry intermixed, most of the 
heaps being covered with a glutinous material, which gave them 
a glossy appearance, and caused them to adhere tothe floor. The 
greatest depth at which these granaries are found is two and a 
half feet ; but some of them are within an inch or two of the 
surface, and are frequently wetted. Yet Mr. Moggridge relates 
that in twenty-one nests examined, he only found twenty-seven 
seeds partially sprouted, and that was in November to February 
—months not favourable to germination. In October, March, 
April, and May, he found none. If the seeds begin to sprout, 
the radicle or fibril is at once destroyed. In America the seeds 
are brought out to dry after rain, and those which sprout are not 
again taken into the nest ; but in India, strange to relate, large 
quantities of grain are brought out of the nests just before the 
rains, and are left to be devoured by the birds. Moggridge sug- 
gests that this is done in order that they may not germinate in 
the nest and choke up the passage, or possibly with the idea of 
sowing for a future harvest. 

When we consider the numerous passages and galleries, all 


communicating by one or more openings with the surface, it is 
certainly strange that ants’ nests should ever survive a rainy 


season. McCook describes the precautions taken to close the 
door in a sudden storm, many ants being drowned in the attempt; 
and it is probable that their safety is mainly due to the cement 
employed in the construction of the rooms and passages, which is 
of wonderful strength and tenacity, so much so, that the earth of 
ant-hills is eagerly sought at the Cape of Good Hope, both by 
natives and colonists, to form a firm and solid floor to their 
houses. 

The mode of mining is minutely described by McCook. The 
operation is commenced by scratching out the earth with the fore 
feet—like a dog or rabbit burrowing ; but when the tunnel is thus 
fairly commenced, the mandibles are brought into play, and 
pellets of earth are formed, which may be said to resemble bricks, 
being pressed and kneaded together, and employed in the con- 
struction of pillars, &. Sometimes the little worker will lie on 
her back, and scrape away the earth from the roof, in the position 
familiar to human miners, sometimes on the side, to widen the 
gallery, and sometimes she will, as it were, stand on tiptoe to 
reach a projection on the roof, and to smooth and plaster it. In 
this act of mining, Mr. McCook remarks the same fact which has 
been before noticed, in the advance of an ant army, that there 
seems to be no director, but that the work begins, and is carried 
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out, by the contagion of example. One ant begins an excavation, 
and her example is soon followed by others, who seem to divine 
her intention, the originator meanwhile retiring to cleanse herself 
and rest ; for they do not appear to work long at a time, and their 
love of cleanliness is so great, that every speck of dust and dirt 
must be frequently brushed off. Ants constantly perform the 
friendly office of cleaning and shampooing each other, passing 
each limb separately through the mandibles, to the evident satis- 
faction of the one operated upon. 

A curious fact is recorded by Moggridge with regard to the 
harvesting ants of the south of France, which is, that ants which 
collect seeds and grain, do not keep aphides, and apparently 
do not care for the sweet secretion afforded by them, and as 
Mr. McCook does not mention any insects of the kind in connec- 
tion with the American Agriculturals, we must conclude that 
they also reject or despise the honeyed sweetness upon which so 
many tribes depend for sustenance. Their food, indeed, seems to 
consist almost entirely of the seeds and grain collected and 
stored, with the addition of a few insects, and, in America es- 
pecially of the winged termites or white ants, when beaten down 
by the rain; but a question arises as to how the hard seeds and 
nuts are cracked and eaten. It was believed by all entomolo- 
gists, that ants were unable to eat anything hard, and this was 
one of the reasons assigned for the disbelief in the harvesting 
habits of ants. Even now, when this interesting custom in some 
species of ants has been fully established, it is still supposed 
that they are quite incapable of masticating and assimilating 
particles of grain. Moggridge believed that the grain stored is 
allowed to germinate before it is consumed. Mrs. Treat, an 
American observer, formed the same opinion from watching the 
Florida harvesters, she thinks “they eat the grains only after 
or during sprouting, and that their appetite especially affects the 
saccharine substance, which is only manifest at fermentation.”* 
Mr. McCook was unable to discover how the ants managed to 
divest the seeds which he gave them of their outer covering, 
especially those of crotons, and apple kernels, and grass seeds, 
which are very hard, “ Is this cracking,” he says, “ done by simple 
pressure of the mandibles? Is the seed permitted so far to 
swell, as to partly open the shell? . . . . Twice ants were seen 
carrying the entire kernels of apple-seeds which had in some 
way been released from the shell. The impression was left upon 
my mind by the appearance of these seeds, that they had been 
separated after exposure to moisture ; but this impression has no 
weight as evidence.”t Many observers have spoken of sprouted 





* “The Agricultural Aut of Texas.” McCook, p. 116. ‘| Lbid. p. 115. 
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seeds with the radicle gnawed off and then dried, but others: 
(and among them McCook) have failed to find any trace of this 
practice, and many witnesses affirm that the seeds found in the 
nests are all perfect; and that those which do germinate, are 
carried out of the nests and rejected; we must therefore for 
the present consider the assertion, that ants have learnt the pro- 
cess of maiting grain, as not proven. The manner of eating has 
been described very minutely by Mr. McCook. The seed or 
kernel is held fast by the fore feet, assisted by the antenne, and 
then the juices, oils, and minute starchy particles are slowly 
pressed out by the tongue, used like that of a dog or cat in lap- 
ping or licking, all large particles being rejected, and carefully 
cleaned from the mouth and antenne. This process Sir John 
Lubbock and Mr. McCook believe to be assisted by a secretion 
from the salivary glands, which are six in number, differing, as 
Sir John Lubbock thinks, in the nature of the secretion they 
supply, some probably serving to assimilate food, being brought 
into play by the action of the tongue, whilst others are used in 
the plastering and smoothing their nurseries and store-rooms. 
There seems, at all events, no room for doubt that the starchy 
oily and saccharine matters, contained in grains and seeds of 
various kinds, form the chief food of those species of ant called 
Harvesting or Agricultural, and that they collect and store these 
seeds for this purpose. The quantity of seeds thus stored would 
hardly seem to warrant the legislative enactment of the Mishna 
of which we have spoken, for none of the entomologists who 
have measured the hoards, describe them as exceeding a quart ; 
nevertheless some travellers speak of a bushel of grain as 
quickly disappearing, and we are told, as before mentioned, that 
in India the natives rifle the ants’ nests in times of famine, 
grinding up the seeds, which go by the name of Juwioon, with 
the husks of the kitchen middens outside the nests; whilst Bates. 
in “The Naturalist on the Amazon,” tells of ants who carry 
off whole bags of mandioca, as much as two bushels in a night, 
proving that they are far from despicable robbers. 

The next question to be considered is, whether those ants 
styled Agricultural, do really in any way cultivate grain. There 
seems to be no proof that the European species do so. With 
regard to those of India we have already spoken of the curious 
practice which prevails of bringing out the grain prior to the 
monsoon ; but the reason of the practice is not quite clear. In 
the American ants, the case appears plainer, Lincecum, indeed, 
affirmed that they planted, cultivated, and harvested a certain 
grass which was named ant-rice in consequence of this selection. 
The researches of McCook prove that if they do not absolutely 
plant the seed, they certainly control and encourage its growth, 
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suffering that, and that only, to grow upon the enclosures re- 
served for their nests. This ant-rice resembles oats, the taste 
of the kernel being not unlike rice. “This biennial grass ac- 
cording to Lincecum is sown in time for the autumnal rains to 
bring it up. About the lst of November, if the fall has favoured, a 
green row of the ant-rice, about four inches wide, is seen spring- 
ing up on the pavement, in a circle of fourteen to fifteen feet in 
circumference. In the vicinity of this circular row, the ants do 
not permit a single spire of any other grass or weed to remain a 
day ; but they leave the Avistida untouched until it ripens, which 
occurs in June of the next year. After the maturing and har- 
vesting of the seed, the dry stubble is cut away and removed 
from the pavement, which is thus left unencumbered until the 
ensuing autumn, when the same species of grass, and in the same 
circle, appears again, and receives the same agricultural care as 
did the previous crop.”* But we find that it is not round all 
formicaries that this crop is grown ; on the contrary, Mr. McCook 
finds adjoining nests, one covered with this ant-rice, and the 
other quite bare. This curious fact Mr. McCook does not 
explain, but gives it as his opinion, after many observations, that 
the ants do not deliberately sow a crop, “ but that they have for 
some reason, found it to their advantage to permit the Aristida 
to grow upon their disk, while they clear off all other herbage ; 
that the crop is seeded yearly in a natural way by droppings 
from the plant, or by seeds cast out by the ants, or dropped by 
them ; that the probable reason for protecting the Aristida is 
the greater convenience of harvesting the seed ; but finally, that 
there is nothing unreasonable, nor beyond the probable capa- 
city of the emmet intellect, in the supposition that the crop is 
actually sown.” 

Among Agricultural ants, we must probably class the leaf- 
cutters, whose depredations are so much dreaded, for if they do 
not store seeds they certainly steal them ; but their agriculture is of 
a different kind—they do not cultivate corn, but mushrooms. This, 
at least, is what Belt, in his “ Naturalist in Nicaragua,” believes 
to be the use of the leaves so industriously cut from the trees by 
them, which, he says, are not eaten, but torn up and converted 
into manure, upon which is grown a minute fungus used by them 
for food, the refuse being devoured by the larve of the various 
beetles kept by them.{ Of these leaf-cutting ants Belt relates 





* “The Agricultural Ant of Texas.” McCook, p. 34. + Ibid. p. 39. 

¢{ Mr. G. T. Bettany in Nature, October 16, 1879, gives a report of 
Mr. McCook’s observations on these ants. He finds that the leaf fibre is made 
into paper, of which hexagonal cells are formed, in which the larve are placed. 
‘One chamber was found as large as a flour-barrel, 
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much that is most interesting, a little of which we must repro- 
duce here, in order to show the intelligence and memory displayed 
by them. He destroyed a nest of these ants by means of car- 
bolic acid and water ; they,then began anew formicary ata little 
distance off; and in the process of removal, there being a little 
hollow between the old nest and the new, they were seen to take 
their bundles of food, &c., to the top of the rising ground, and roll 
them down the hill, where they were seized by others, and carried 
to the new nest. Some months afterwards, being again disturbed, 
they remembered the old formicary, and again took possession of 
it.* This same naturalist gives a graphic account of the Eciton, 
or Army Ants, which are regarded by him as the highest of all 
species intellectually, resembling the Driver Ants of Africa, and 
which, singular to relate, like them, are often quite blind; yet they 
march in the most perfect order, hunting as they go, destroying. 
every insect in their path, seeking under stones and mounting 
trees in search of their prey, building tunnels and making bridges: 
to facilitate their march, yet never building nests for themselves, 
but being perpetually on the march, their movements apparently 
guided by larger individuals placed at intervals in their ranks. 
The loss of sight Belt looks upon as an advantage to these ants,. 
causing them to keep close together, and he believes that they 
follow each other entirely by scent, communicating intelligence 
by the different intensity or qualities of the odours given off. 

All these facts, and many others too numerous to be recapitu- 
lated, render the study of these little people one of the most 
interesting in the whole range of natural history. ‘ Between 
ants and the lower forms of insects,” says Belt, “there is a 
greater difference in reasoning powers than there is between 
man and the lowest mammalian.” It is, indeed, impossible to 
assign to instinct alone all the acts ofa creature so intelligent, 
and of so complicated an organism. A comparison has been 
drawn by Belt between man and ants, as the two grades of being 
on the earth who have through a long series of ages, attained to 
the highest degree of development in their respective order. 
He says, “The hymenoptera standing at the head of the 
articulata, and the manvmalia at the head of the vertebrata, it is 
curious to mark how, in zoological history, the appearance and 
development of these two orders (culminating the one in the 
Ants, and the other in the Primates) run parallel. The hy- 
menoptera and the mammalia both make their first appearance 
early in the Secondary period ; and it is not until the commence- 
ment of the Tertiary epoch that ants and monkeys appear upon 
the scene. There the parallel ends; no one species of ant has 





* “ Naturalist in Nicaragua,” p. 76. 
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attained any great superiority above all its fellows, whilst man is 
very far in advance ofall the other Primates.’* The concluding 
paragraph is hardly just to the ants, since they do undoubtedly 
excel in a marked degree the other hymenopterous insects, all 
of which are exceptionally intelligent; and even among the 
various species of ants we find grades of intelligence and civili- 
zation fairly comparable to that existing among the lower races 
of man, and far exceeding anything which has been observed in 
any mammalian below man. For when we consider their well- 
ordered and highly organized societies, the division of labour 
existing among them, their armies employed for attack as well 
as defence, and carrying on wars of long duration,t their forays 
not only for plunder, but for the purpose of obtaining slaves, 
their perfection in the arts of mining, architecture, and engineer- 
ing, their agricultural skill, and last, but not least, their keeping 
and rearing of domestic animals, both for use and pleasure, we 
are constrained to admit that their intelligence is not only of 
a high order, but certainly superior to that of any of the higher 
mammalia, and in some respects superior even to the lowest 
races of mankind, who have not yet attained to the pastoral and 
agricultural stage of civilization, and whose architecture, mining, 
and engineering, cannot be compared to that of the ants. The 
question to be answered is, How much of all this social per- 
fection, this harmonious self-government, this advance in the 
arts of civilization, can be assigned to inherited instinct, and 
how much to acquired knowledge based upon reason, aided by 
memory and experience? It is an extremely difficult matter to 
separate instinct from reason, if, indeed it is possible to do so. 
Naturalists are too apt to assign that to instinct in the lower 
animals, which in man would be attributed to reason. For 
instance, if a savage should build his hut in a certain position 
to protect himself from floods or from wild beasts, it is an act of 
reason ; should a bird for the same cause build her nest in a par- 





* Naturalist in Nicaragua,” p. 28. 

+ The wars undertaken by ants are not simply fortuitous conflicts, occa- 
sioned by the accidental meeting of bodies of antagonistic species; but are 
veritable campaigns, carried on with skill and caution, with a main army and 
reserve forces well organized; and campaigns often last a long time. Mog- 
gridge mentions having observed a war among harvesting ants, undertaken for 
the pessession of seeds, which lasted for forty-six days, and another which 
endured thirty-one days. We have ourselves seen a conflict at Bordighera, in 
which the leaders, two giants among the workers, appeared to engage in single 
combat, which we watched for a long time, but at last resumed our walk. 
Returning about an hour later, we found the army dispersed, but the inter- 
locked heads of the combatants, severed from their bodies, were rolling about, 
still apparently struggling for the mastery, showing tenacity of life as well as 
of purpose, 
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ticular position, it is instinct. Who, then, shall define the subtle 
difference between the two words, as applied to man or to 
inferior animals, all having alike brains to think, and skill to 
execute ; although the lower animal must depend upon natural 
tools, while there is no savage so low in the social scale as to be 
unable to supplement natural with artificial tools and weapons. 


, Instinct is supposed to be the outcome of acquired experience 


accumulated through many generations, until it has become fixed 
and invariable. Hence, birds are said to build their nests by 
instinct,* but even in that, reason comes to their aid, and teaches 
them where to build, aiding them also in the choice of materials 
which are not invariable. Ants, as we have seen, are guided by 
circumstances, both in the form, position and material of their 
nests ; therefore in their case instinct would seem to be fairly 
subordinated to reason, as in man. Darwin supposes that the 
slave-making instinct may have originated owing to some pup2, 
taken for food, having been allowed to come to maturity; that 
they then began to do what work they could, and their presence 
thus proved useful to the species which had originally seized 
them. “If,” he adds, “it were more advantageous to this 
species to capture workers than to procreate them, the habit of 
collecting pup originally for food, might by natural selection 
be strengthened and rendered permanent for the very different 
purpose of raising slaves.’+ But even allowing the custom to 
have become an instinct, it must have been in its origin a dis- 
tinct act of reason which induced the ants to feed and tend the 
larvee they had captured for food, in order that they might 
become servants. The same indubitable faculty of reasoning 
seems traceable in every act of these remarkable insects. 
Although certain acts, such as the making of slaves, the keeping 
and rearing of aphides, the storage and even cultivation of 
grain, may have become instinctive in certain species, these 
instincts are in every case subordinate to reason, and altered by 
circumstances. Thus Sir John Lubbock finds that the harvesting 





* Mr. A. R. Wallace asserts that no one has proved that birds and bees 
build by instinct, believing that they are instructed in the art by the example 
of older individuals. See “ Contributions to the Theory of Natural Selection,” 
p. 204. Mr. Moggridge quotes lian as to the mode in which the worker 
ants climb the stalks and cut the seeds with their mandibles, whilst the young 
ones stand below to receive the grain and free it from the husks, and says he 
can substantiate many of these details from personal observations. Here then 
we have certainly a proof not only of division of labour, but of instruction by 
example. The same author would seem to credit the ants with keeping the 
larva of an elater beetle as a miner, for he says, “ If you throw them out of a 
nest, the ants will cluster round the e/ater /arva and direct it to a small 
opening where it will quickly disappear.”—See “‘ Harvesting Ants,” p. 35. 

t “Origin of Species,” Sixth Hition, p. 218. 
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ants will not store grain unless there are many of them ; and the 
researches of McCook go to prove that even among the same 
species, and in adjoining formicaries, a difference of custom may 
be observed ; for whilst on one formicary the ant-rice grows, 
carefully weeded and cared for, the next, erected within a few feet, 
and in every other respect similar, will be quite bare. So also with 
the keeping of aphides ; some keep them and feed them under- 
ground,* some make shelters for them on trees, and covered ways 
by which to approach them ; but these erections are not the work 
of instinct, they are only employed when necessary for protection. 
We have seen a covered way of this kind erected across a gravel 
walk in a single night, built with the greatest care, and even with 
openings left at intervals in the roof for light or air; and when 
partially destroyed by the gardener, it was reconstructed imme- 
diately, but abandoned in a day or two, evidently because the 
purpose for which it had been erected had been accomplished, and 
not because the ants had removed, for they still passed backwards 
and forwards in a continuous stream; but the covering was no 
longer necessary, and so was allowed to fall into ruin. Never- 
theless, that the primary impulse’ to certain acts is inherent in 
certain species is evident, as also that this instinct is derived from 
some very remote ancestry, otherwise the same act would not re- 
appear in the same or kindred species in different parts of the 
world ; thus it is only the Ecitons of America, and the Driver Ants 
of Africa, which march in such formidable armies, having no 
settled habitation. It is only the Myrmicide which are harvesters ; 
but all the Myrmicide have not the custom ; for, as we have seen, 
only nineteen species in the whole world are known to practise 
agriculture or the storage of grain, the same may be said of the 
keepers of aphides and other domestic animals, and of the still 
more curious storage of honey in the bodies of individuals. The 
singular part of these instincts, if instincts they must be called, 
being their wide but very partial distribution, the harvesting 
propensity being found in France, Palestine, Algeria, India, 
America, and probably in South Africa, where ants have been 
seen carrying grain, although their habits have not been minutely 
observed. The keeping of aphides seems more general, but 
apparently does not exist among the harvesting species; whilst the 
honey-storing process is at present only known to exist in two 
species—one in Mexico and one in Australia. The slave-making 





* A lady informs us that she once amused herself by feeding some ants 
with sugar; they came up for it through a crack in the pavement in great 
numbers, and by-and-by some of the aphides came up also, when there was 
immediately a great commotion among the ants, who surrounded the intruders, 
driving them towards the crack, and never resting till the last of the cows 
had again been consigned to their underground abode. 
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propensity seems to be confined to two species in Europe, and one 
is mentioned in Palestine, which makes slaves of the harvesting 
ant. We do not remember to have seen notices of the same 
fact in other parts of the world, although there are doubtless 
slave-making species elsewhere. There is another curious custom 
existing among ants, observed long ago by Pliny, which we must 
not fail to notice, because, as far as we are aware, it is unique in 
the animal world, which is that they constantly bury their dead, 
having usually a special part set aside as a cemetery, although 
sometimes they will cast the dead into water, perhaps, as Mr. 
Mogeridge says, in order to revive them, as they are sometimes 
just dipped in and out again. 

Mr. McCook made many observations on this point, and he 
says, “ All species whose manners I have closely observed are 
quite alike in their mode of caring for their own dead, and for 
the dry carcases of aliens. The former they appear to treat with 
some degree of reverence, at least to the extent of giving them a 
sort of sepulture without feeding upon them. The latter, after 
having exhausted the juices of the body, they usually deposit 
together in some spot removed from the nest.” He then goes 
on to describe the actions of the ants kept by him in captivity, 
how they invariably carried their dead comrades about, some- 
times for three or four days, to find a suitable burial-ground, and 
at last deposited them in a spot as far removed as possible from 
the nest ; but even after they had established this cemetery they 
never buried a body in it without a long peregrination, probably 
from the old habit of carrying their dead to a distance from the 
formicary. He adds, “Mrs. Treat informed me that the red 
slave-makers never deposited their dead with those of their black 
servitors, but always laid them by themselves, not in groups but 
separately, and were careful to take them a considerable distance 
from the nest.” Mr. McCook says he once or twice observed 
what appeared to be acts of cannibalism among his ants, but 
thinks that may be attributed to the fact that he had been 
keeping them entirely upon grain.* In any case burial would 
seem to be the rule in ant communities, and they feed rarely 
upon comrades, even after their death. This is the more remark- 
able, as they do not scruple to eat their ant enemies as well as other 
insects. A curious instance of their burial customs is given in. 
the proceedings of the Linnean Society for 1861, as reported by 
Mrs. Hutton, of Sydney, who, having killed some of the Australian 
soldier-ants, saw their fellows come in procession to carry them 
away and bury them in a sand-heap, whilst six or seven, who- 





* “ Agricultural Ant of Texas,” pp. 137, 138. 
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refused to help, were killed and buried in one grave on the spot. 
This narrative must perhaps be taken cum grano; but many 
observers have noted the undoubted fact of their burial of the dead. 
As regards the moral, intellectual, and individual character of 
ants, the testimony appears conflicting ; some entomologists credit- 
ing them with all virtue and all knowledge, and others giving 
a far less flattering account of them. Huber and the earlier 
observers gave them the character of extreme kindness towards 
each other, even to anointing the wounded with saliva or formic 
acid, and digging them out carefully when accidentally buried ; 
and Mr. McCook confirms this latter observation in his American 
ants ; but Sir John Lubbock has tried many experiments on this 
point, and finds that usually ants wounded or buried within sight 
of their comrades are left to their fate and passed by indifferently ; 
but ants intoxicated, are carried into the nest if friends, those 
chloroformed being usually left for dead.* Mr. McCook notices: 
their invariable good-humour towards each other, whilst their 
unceasing kindness to the helpless larve and pupe of the nest, 
whether of their own or of other formicaries, is universally acknow- 
ledged. But this kindness is not extended to full-grown strangers, 
who are invariably attacked, and generally killed. In this, how- 
ever, there exists a great difference in the various species. Sir 
John Lubbock says :—“ Lasius flavus will always receive one of 
their own species, even if from a great distance ; Formica fusca 
will not ; Lasiws niger invariably attacks and kills a stranger, 
even if of the same species.”t There certainly seems strong indi- 
viduality observable in ants, for one will immediately inform the 
community of any store of food discovered ; whilst another will go 
to the hoard again and again and satisfy her own wants, without 
bringing friends to share in the feast. As regards intellect, also, 
observers differ. A writer in the Leisue Hour describes a bridge 
of straw, made by small red ants, from a wall to a safe containing 
provisions, the ends being fastened by mortar. Sir John Lubbock 
finds that they will not even move a straw an eighth of an inch to 
form a bridge, and cannot be persuaded to let themselves drop the 
smallest distance to save themselves a long journey heavily laden ; 
but the Driver Ants of Africa form suspension bridges of their 
own bodies across streams, whilst the Umbrella Ant of Brazil 
will excavate tunnels under rivers as wide as the Thames at 
London Bridge ; and Mr. McCook states that he has often seen his 
ants, apparently for exercise, climb to the roof of the artificial for- 
micary, hang by their hind legs and drop to the ground a distance 





* Huber tells us he has scen a dead queen carefully watched, cleaned and 
cared for, some days after death, as though with the hope of restoring her to life. 
+ “Journal of Linnean Society,” vol. xiii. 
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of six or eight inches. It is, however, possible that, in these par- 
ticulars also, there may be a difference both in species and indivi- 
duals. Forel says the Myrmicide appear to have the finest sense 
of touch, and the Zupinoma, the best smelling organs ; whilst in 
sight they must vary enormously, as some are quite blind, whilst 
others possess not only eyes with facets varying from 1,200 to 6 in 
number, but also three ocelli; and Sir John Lubbock’s experiments 
go to prove that they have a colour-sense unknown to us, being 
able to distinguish the ultra violet rays of the spectrum.* Their 
mode of communicating ideas is at present unknown; ‘that it 
exists is undoubted, and generally the antenne seem to be 
employed in the process, but this is not always the case. Sir 
John Lubbock thinks that in their search for food they are 
chiefly guided by scent, although they certainly have some mode 
of communicating ideas, as he proved by placing larve in a cer- 
tain spot and then showing them to a marked ant, who in a short 
time brought to the spot twenty-one comrades; thus, he says, “ It 
would seem as though they must have been told, because (which 
is also curious in itself) she did not in either case bring any larve, 
and consequently it cannot have been the mere sight of a 
larva which had induced them to follow her.” We have pointed 
out that Sir John Lubbock fails to hear any sound made by 
them even with the microphone ; but a correspondence recently 
published in Nature seems to prove that some species do 
make certain sounds. At all events, in cases of difficulty, they 
have every appearance of consulting together, and acting in 
concert as the result of their deliberations. A case in point was 
recently related to us. A gentleman in Algeria observed some 
ants, evidently harvesters, carrying seeds of wild clematis: so in 
order to see how they would act, he placed a clod of earth on 
the feathery portion of a seed which was being carried by a 
certain ant, treading it into the earth. The little creature 
stopped in her career, tried vainly to remove the obstacle ; and 
after many attempts communicated with two or three others, 
who came to assist, but all their efforts were vain. They then 
retired to a little distance, seemed to consult, and immediately 





* A most singular account is given by McCook of the avoidance of poison, 
as related to him by his assistant, which would apparently denote the possession 
of perception more acute than ours. “ Mr. R. tried to poison them by putting 
in their way bread covered with arsenic. That killed the ants as soon as they 
touched it ; but they soon abandoned the bread. The arsenic was then mixed 
with meal, and put to the nests. The ants separated the meal from the 
poison, though I couldn’t tell one from the other, and packed the meal away 
without touching the poison! Next the arsenic was mixed with molasses and 
given to the ants, but after a few were killed, the others wouldn’t touch the 
molasses at all.”—Ayricullural Ant of Texas, p. 110. 
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came back to the seed, sawed off the feathery portion with their 
mandibles, and bore off the released seed in triumph. As 
regards memory, Sir John Lubbock has found that they will 
recognize friends even after a year’s separation. 

It may here, perhaps, be well to give Sir John Lubbock’s idea 
as to the use of the antennez, he says:—“ That they serve as 
organs of touch all are agreed, but it is almost equally certain 
that this is not in most cases their only function. Some regard 
them as auditory, some as olfactory organs. There is, however, 
a third alternative which I would venture to suggest—namely, 
that in those insects in which the sense of hearing is highly 
developed they may serve as ears, while in those which have a 
very delicate sense of smell, they may act as olfactory organs.’ 
He then,ygoes on to describe organs supposed to be of different 
senses ia various parts of the bodies of insects, one being found 
even in the tail of a crustacean, and adds, “It is not then as 
improbable as might at first sight appear that the antennz should 
in some species act as ears and in others serve for the perception 
of odours.”* 

It seems, indeed, to have been proved by various experiments, 
that ants deprived of their antennz lose most of their senses and 
quickly die. Forel says, “they no longer recognize each other, 
and do not even attend.to their larve or eat, unless their mouth 
touches food accidentally.” As the antennz of ants appear to 
occupy different positions and to vary greatly in size and shape 
according to the species, it may, perhaps, eventually be possible 
to determine their nature and use ; they are intimately connected 
with the brain, having special lobes, to which they are attached by 
special nerves. Leydig, who has described the ant’s brain with 
great minuteness, lays much stress upon the great development 
of certain peduncular bodies, which he says are rudimentary in 
most insects. These appear to attain their maximum develop- 
ment among the workers of the genus Formica, which includes 
the most intelligent ants, and he adds, “ What is very remark- 
able, they are less among the females and much less among the 
males; although these are much larger than the workers and 
have (especially the males) the ocelli and ocellar nerves much 
more developed.” 

Space forbids our extending our notice of these most interesting 
insects, but we must devote a little time to point out the diffi- 
culties presented by the life history of ants in relation to the 
Darwinian theory. Sir John Lubbock says, “The metamorphoses 
of insects have always seemed to me to be one of the greatest 





* © Journal of Linnean Society,” vol. xii. 
+ “Les Fourmis de la Suisse,” Forel, p. 129. 
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difficulties of the Darwinian theory.”* In the case of ants and 
bees this difficulty is enhanced by the fact that the meta- 
morphoses undergone, produce not only perfect male and female 
forms, but also one or more imperfect forms, differing in form and 
colour from the perfect insect, yet all developed from eggs, 
extruded by the same female at different periods. Regarding 
this, Darwin has written of this as of a difficulty “which at first 
appeared to me insuperable, and actually fatal to the whole 
theory” (that is, of acquisition by naturai selection) ; and he goes 
on to say, “ If a working ant or other neuter insect had been an 
ordinary animal, I should have unhesitatingly assumed that all 
its characters had been slowly acquired through natural selec- 
tion—namely, by individuals having been born with slight 
profitable modifications which were inherited by the offspring, 
and that these again varied, and again were selected, and so 
onwards. But with the working ant we have an insect differing 
greatly from its parents, yet absolutely sterile, so that it could 
never have transmitted successively acquired modifications of 
structure or instinct, to its progeny. It may well be asked how 
is it possible to reconcile this case with the theory of natural 
selection?”{ He then points out the difference observable in 
inherited structure in other animals at certain ages and in either 
sex, adding, “‘ Hence I can see no great difficulty in any character 
becoming correlated with the sterile condition of certain members 
of insect communities; the difficulty lies in understanding how 
such correlated modifications of structure could have been slowly 
accumulated by natural selection, This difficulty, though 
appearing insuperable, is lessened, or, as I believe, disappears, 
when it is remembered that selection may be applied to the 
family as well as to the individual, and may thus gain the 
desired end.’’§ 

As instances of these family modifications by natural selection, 
he gives breeds of oxen, and a case more to the point, in the 
vegetable world, of stocks, in which from the same seed are 
produced large double sterile flowers, and a few single fertile 
plants. Thus, he says, “As with the varieties of stock, so with 
social insects, selection has been applied to the family, and not 





* “On the Origin and Metamorphoses of Insects.” 

The most curious assemblage of these forms are perhaps those described by 
Bates (“Naturalist on the Amazon”) as existing in nests of Zcodoma cephalotis, 
a leaf cutter of Brazil, consisting of three kinds of workers; 1, workers with 
small heads; 2, workers-major, with large heads, apparently soldiers ; 3, colossal 
icllows, never coming out of the nest except in case of extreme danger, with 
large hairy heads, and twin ocelli in the middle of the forehead, unknown in 
any other species. 

t “Origin of Species,” Sixth Edition, p. 29 et seq. § Ibid. 
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to the individual, for the sake of gaining a serviceable end ;” and 
these slight modifications “correlated with the sterile condition 
of certain members of the community, having proved advan- 
tageous to the community, have been transmitted to the fertile 
males and females, with a tendency to produce sterile members 
with the same modifications.” But he points out that this process 
must have been repeated many times to produce the amount of 
difference seen in many social insects, and even then a still 
greater difficulty has to be met, in the existence of neuters 
of different forms and sizes in the same nest. This he supposes 
to arise from the various modifications having at first affected 
only a few neuters, and that “by the survival of the com- 
munities with females which produced most neuters having the 
advantageous modification, all the neuters came to be thus 
characterised.” It is impossible here to give the whole masterly 
argument by which Darwin turns the difficulty which he at first 
supposed to be fatal to his theory of natural selection, into 
a corroboration of it. To this same cause he also attributes the 
instincts of ants of allied species, which in different parts of the 
world act in the same manner as we have seen above in the case 
of slave-makers, harvesters, honey-storers, &c.* 

We can hardly say that Mr. Darwin’s explanations do away 
with all the difficulties of the apparently insoluble problems 
presented by these wonderful communities; at the same time 
it seems impossible to suggest any more plausible explanation. 
The various forms found in the same nest are usually connected 
by intermediate forms, and there are also to be found there 
true hermaphrodites as well as fertile workers, and how all these 
forms originated, if we reject the theory of natural selection, who 
shall say? Darwin himself says, “I must confess that with all 
my faith in natural selection I should never have anticipated 
that this principle could have been efficient to so high a degree 
had not the case of these neuter insects led me to this conclusion.” 
The only alternative suggestion possible is, that the workers have 
the power at will, or by blind instinct, to produce these several 
forms by regulating the food supplied to the larve, or by a 
peculiar mode of treatment; and in this connection it would be 
of special interest to note whether the large-headed strong-jawed 
workers feed habitually upon different substances than those 
which are eaten by the smaller workers. Sir John Lubbock has 
specially remarked upon the change of mouth form observable 
in the larve and perfect insects of many kinds, in accordance 
with the food requisite to their several states, and it seems to us 
that in that fact may lie one key to the mystery. 





* See ‘Origin of Species,” Sixth Edition, p. 232 et seq. 
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The same naturalist, in his paper read before the Linnean 
Society in June, 1881], brought forward facts which go to prove 
that ants, like bees, have the power by selection of food to pro- 
duce either a queen or a worker from a given egg, and if they 
can do this there would not appear to be either impossibility 
or improbability in their producing various kinds of workers in 
the same manner, according to the needs of the community; 
for it must be remembered that the numbers of each form 
are generally found to be in proportion to the size of the nest. 
The point to be determined is, whether this is done by an act of 
will, guided by reason and an accurate foreknowledge of results, 
at the instigation of some ruling intellect, able to secure the 
necessary co-operation between the nursing and foraging parts 
of the community ; or whether it results entirely from the fact 
of a particular kind of food necessary for the development of 
different parts of the larvae, being only obtainable at certain 
seasons. ven in the latter case the ants must be credited with 
much prescience and great prudence in withholding this food 
from such of the larve as they may desire to retain as workers. 
In either case errors in diet, which must sometimes occur, would 
go far to account for the various abnormal forms frequently 
found in formicaries, many of which are described by Forel. 
But if they have, indeed, the power of producing the ordinary 
forms at will, and deliberately select and administer food for 
that purpose, what a marvellous idea we gain of the intelligence 
of creatures so small in the scale of animated beings, and yet 
able to do more with the limited material at command than can 
be accomplished by man with all the aid of science accumulated 
during many centuries. It must, of course, be very difficult to 
prove facts which can only be observed accurately in the wild 
state, for not only are habits modified by confinement, but in 
artificial formicaries it would not be possible to anticipate the 
needs of the captives, and provide them with the requisite food 
at the particular time needed ; nevertheless, with the attention of 
so many able naturalists directed to a point so interesting and 
important, we may reasonably hope that what is now shadowy 
and uncertain, will soon be definitely proved. 

With regard to other so-called instincts, so highly developed in 
ants, if we accept Wallace’s definition of instinct as “the perform- 
ance by an animal of complex acts absolutely without instruction 
or previously acquired knowledge,’* we believe it may be proved 
that very few of the acts of ants are instinctive, since the young 





iy Contributions to the Theory of Natural Selection.” A. R. Wallace, 
p- 
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ants are constantly taught their work by the elders ;* such, at 
least, is the unvarying report of all observers, and it is undoubted 
that their acts are varied in accordance with varying circum- 
stances. Even in the building of nests, as we have pointed out, 
the size, shape and material appear to vary in accordance with 
locality, rather than with species. Forel, indeed, asserts that 
nests are often occupied by a succession of species, who alter the 
architecture to suit their own convenience, and points out that 
nests are even sometimes inhabited by two species, natural 
enemies; but in that case, the apartments are always separated by 
partition walls, thus suggesting that the stronger intruders having 
found a domicile to suit them, have conquered a portion only, 
and made a truce with the former possessors. Neither can the 
well-attested fact of the opening and shutting of the gates of the 
formicary night and morning, and during rain, be looked upon 
as an instinctive act ; whilst the way in which they get rid of 
troublesome neighbours, according to McCook, has in it a sem- 
blance of grim humour thoroughly human. It would seem that 
the gravelled disks of the Texas Agricultural Ant are sometimes 
intruded upon by a small species, who are endured patiently 
for a time, but after awhile the agriculturals think it necessary 
to raise their platform, taking care to pile their little earth 
pellets, or Liicks, just where the pigmies dwell, until they are 
forced to emigrate. The care of the young would seem to be 
the most instinctive act among ants, but even in this they may 
be said to be guided by reason, since, as we pointed out, 
earlier, male and female cocoons having been seized inadvertently 
in a slave-making raid, were immediately eaten, instead of being 
conveyed to the nest and tenderly nurtured ; and another instance 
given by Forel tells of adaptation to circumstances hardly compa- 
tible with the common idea of instinct: he says that sometimes in 
autumn when the eggs are not all hatched, #’. fusca and F. san- 
guinea will cover a grass mound with mason-work to draw the 
heat of the sun, adding, “I have once seen a dome of this kind 
three inches high raised in a single night by them.” The same 
writer describes the different manner in which various species of 
ants act when they have lost their way, which certainly denotes 
a reasoning faculty. F. fusca wanders about till she finds it, 





* Forel says young ants cannot at first distinguish friends from foes, but 
attain the knowledge when from four to six days old, when they have arrived 
at maturity and their proper colour, Sir John Lubbock looks upon the fact 
of every member of a formicary having a knowledge of every other member, as 
a great and inexplicable mystery, since recognition exists after long separation, 
and is extended to comrades purposely painted and disguised, and even to 
those of their own nest born in other formicaries, and therefore cannot be 
explained either by scent or by a certain pass or sign. 
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but never tells her companions. F. rufa, F. sanguinea, and 
F. fusca have a difficulty in finding their way when loaded ; 
they then put down their burdens, turn themselves about (s’or7- 
enter) till they find the right direction, return, take up their 
loads, and march off with them in the right track. 

Darwin writes, “Those insects which possess the most won- 
derful instincts are certainly the most intelligent; ... . yet 
the more complex instincts seem to have originated indepen- 
dentiy of intelligence. I am, however, far from wishing to deny 
that instinctive actions may lose their fixed and untaught 
character, and be replaced by others performed by the aid of the 
free will.’ This would appear applicable to the actions of the 
sterile worker ants. “On the other hand,” he adds, “some intelli- 
gent actions after being performed during many generations 
become converted into instinct, and are inherited ;’* and this 
may fairly represent the acts of the less intelligent males and 
females in their nuptial flight, in the breaking off of their wings, 
and commencement of a new colony, which acts appear inva- 
riable in all species. 

Mr. Darwin has also drawn attention to the wonderful brain- 
power of ants when compared with their size. After showing 
that the Hymenoptera, with ants at the head of the list, although 
not possessed of a true brain, yet have the cerebral ganglia ot 
extraordinary dimensions, he goes on to say — ; 

“Tt is certain that there may be extraordinary mental activity with 
an extremely small absolute mass of nervous matter. Thus the wonder- 
fully diversified instincts, mental powers, and affections of ants, are 
generally known; yet their cerebral gangiia are not so large as the 
quarter of a small pin’s head. Under this latter point of view, the 
brain of an ant is one of the most marvellous atoms of matter in the 
world, perhaps more marvellous than the brain of man.” 


We feel convinced that no one can read the history of these 
wonderful insects, a history which, thanks to the unwearied labours 
of Lubbock in England, Forel in France, and McCook in America, 
is daily becoming more clear and definite, without feeling the 
truth of the above quotation, as well as allowing to them the 
possession of that wondrous wisdom attributed to them by 
Solomon. The question to be solved is, how they became 
possessed of a wisdom so far in advance of other insects, and of 
a brain so much more highly organized? Has it been through 
a precess of development in accordance with the Darwinian 
theory, or were they from the first as finely constituted, as 
full of intellect or instinct, as perfect in social condition, and 
as varied in form, as now? ‘There is no record to tell. Judging 





* “ Descent of Man,” p. 690, et seq. 
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from the larval form, Sir John Lubbock traces them, in common 
with other insects, to an ancestor resembling the Campodea ; 
but far back in geological time they had yet assumed their 
present form, and eighty-three species of ants have been found 
among fossils of the Tertiary period. They are also frequently 
found imbedded in amber, a fact which probably shows that, 
then as now, they had a fondness for vegetable gums; but 
whether these ancient ants kept slaves and domestic animals, 
indulged in hunting, mushroom-growing, and agriculture, the 
geologic record cannot tell us. 

More, perhaps, will yet be learnt of the past, and much more 
of the present condition of these curious little people. Mean- 
while it only remains for us to point out their use in the 
economy of Nature, and that in truth would seem small in 
comparison with their numbers and extensive distribution. They 
act as scavengers, and destroy a few noxious insects; but as 
regards mankind, they seem to be generally hurtful, destroying 
vegetaiion, and harbouring and encouraging aphides and scale 
insects, which blight and destroy plants prized by the human 
race, whilst the ravages committed by them in dwellings are well 
known. Yet even in dwellings their presence is not always 
regarded with disfavour, for in the Journal of the Linnean 
Society, vol. ix., we are told of an invasion of ants in South 
America which is rather looked upon as a boon, since they kill 
and devour all snakes, mice, cockroaches, &c., and then having 
done their work may be dismissed by a little cold water sprinkled 
upon them. The Driver Ants of Africa are said to kill even the 
great python, but we fear they would not be so readily dispersed 
as their American cousins. In truth, how to get rid of such 
troublesome guests, is the problem which dwellers in tropical 
countries would be most anxious to solve; carbolic acid and 
water seems to be the most efficacious remedy, but rags dipped 
in creosote will sometimes ward off an invasion. 

Formic acid was formerly obtained from some species; but 
that is now produced chemically. A curious use is made of 
ants by the Indians of Brazil, who employ them to close 
wounds, causing them to bite the edges together, and then 
cutting off the head ; the jaws will not relax, but hold the wound 
together till healed. They were formerly employed as a cruel 
instrument of torture by South African tribes, who tied their 
victim to a tree, smeared his body with grease, and placed an 
ant’s nest at his feet.* The Arabs, according to Mr. Moggridge, 
place an ant in the hand of a newly-born child, that the virtues 





* This was the stinging ant, which builds the curious nests in trees called: 


negro-heads, so named from their shape and size. . 
BB 
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of the insect may pass into the infant. Naturalists also sometimes 
make use of these industrious scavengers. When they require a 
perfect specimen of the smaller vertebrates, they place the body 
in a box, bore a few holes in it, and bury it near an ant’s nest ; 
in a few days a perfect and most delicately whitened skeleton 
will be found in the box. 

Of all ants, the leaf-cutters would seem to be the most de- 
structive, whole plantations being cleared and destroyed by them 
if the trees are suitable, upon which Belt remarks :— 

“None of the indigenous trees seem so suitable for them as the intro- 
duced ones. Through long ages the trees and the ants of tropical 
America have been modified together. Varieties of plants that arose 
unsuitable for the ants have had an immense advantage over others 
that were more suitable, and thus through time every indigenous 
tree that has survived in the great struggle, has done so because it 
had originally, or has acquired, some protection against the great 
destroyer. Among introduced trees some species of-even the same 
genus are more acceptable than others. Thus, in the orange tribe, the 
lime is less liked than other species.”* 


Some trees, as the bull’s-horn thorn, are curiously protected 
from these destroyers. The honey glands with which they are 
furnished, attract a small species of honey-feeding ant, which 
make their nest in the thorns, and keep off the larger species. 
The balance of good or evil in regard to these insects seems cer- 
tainly to turn sadly towards the latter ; but we believe that some 
day their beneficent uses will be discovered. 

The geographical distribution of ants is of great interest, but: 
carnot be treated of at length in this article. They are found in 
all the continents, in the islands of the Oriental Archipelago and 
in Australia, but some species may be regarded as truly cos- 
mopolitan, whilst the range of others seems restricted. It is not 
easy to understand how they have become so widely distributed, 
especially when we find species strongly resembling each other, 
or even identical, and with similar habits, in such widely sepa- 
rated countries as Australia and Mexico; others, as the harvesters, 
in India, Africa, Southern Europe, and America, and others in 
Africa, Australia, and Brazil, but not in Europe. We cannot, 
however, pursue this subject farther; it requires much greater 
knowledge than we at present possess, not only of ants, but of 
the modes of distribution, and of the facilities existing for that 
distribution, in far distant ages; and therefore offers a wide and 
most interesting field of research for the naturalist. 

It will be observed that we have not spoken of the white ants, 
or termites, whose terribly destructive powers are so well kacwn. 





* “ Naturalist in Nicaragua,” Belt, p. 74. 
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They have been purposely omitted, as not being true ants, 
although strongly resembling them in form and mode of life ; but 
they belong to a different order, the Newroptera, the points of 
difference between which and the Hymenoypiera, to which order 
belong wats, bees, and other most intelligent insects, are to be 
looked for in the wings, mouth, and other parts of the perfect 
insect; but the great difference is to be found in the larvae, 
which in the Hymenoptera are apod and vermiform, whilst in 
the Neuroptera, although sometimes quiescent, they are usually 
active creatures with six legs, resembling more or less the perfect 
insect. 

The Yernvites or white ants are chiefly remarkable for the 
great strength and size of their conical dwellings, which are often 
twelve feet high, built of mud cemented together so firmly that 
men and cattle often make them a post of observation. In the 
interior of these huge nests are numerous galleries and chambers, 
one of which contains a queen, an ugly monstrosity, the body 
being distended to an enormous size with eggs of which she is 
computed to lay 80,000 in twenty-four hours. She is usually 
enclosed by the workers in a chamber just large enough for her, 
with passages whereby they pass backwards and forwards to 
convey her food, and remove the eggs as they are laid, to the 
nurseries. There is also a single male called a king, and 
‘workers of various kinds. One species found in the South of 
France has been studied by M. Lespes, who describes besides 
the perfect male and female, some smaller winged males and 
females, which he calls little kings and queens; large-headed 
individuals employed only in guarding the nest, and therefore 
called soldiers, which some believe to be the pup; individuals 
somewhat resembling the winged ones, but wingless and eyeless, 
with larger and rounder heads, which are the workers of the 
community, also some other less defined forms. Much, however, 
has yet to be learnt of these curious insects at present known 
chiefly as objects of dread in the tropics, where they devour 
everything which comes in their way, and are peculiarly destruc- 
tive of woodwork, eating away the interior of beams, legs of 
tables, and other furniture, and leaving only a shell ready to fall 
to pieces ata touch. With the exception of the one species in the 
South of France, these pests are at present unknown in Europe, 
but they are found as fossils in many countries and in the coal- 
measures of Great Britain, so that they are an older race than 
the true ants, and had in early geological times a much wider 
range than at present. 
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9. Protection and Bad Times. By GEORGE BADEN-PowELI, 
M.A., F.R.A.S. 1879. 


i Church of Rome has a very simple method of prevent- 

ing the renewal of inconvenient controversies. She lays 
down the principle that an infallible church cannot reconsider 
heresies which she has once condemned, and thus spares herself 
the trouble of re-examining old arguments every time that they 
are brought out again in a new dress. The professors of science 
enjoy no such comfortable prerogative, and, however irksome the 
process may be, they must often submit to the labour of ex- 
pounding and defending over again principles which have long 
beeu acquiesed in by all minds which have received sufficient 
training to enable them to comprehend the subject. It is natu- 
ral that this should be more particularly the case with the science 
of economics, which deals with matters of general interest, and 
is therefore more exposed than other sciences to the intrusion 
of interlopers who have received no scientific training, but who 
are forced by the exigencies of daily life to form some opinion 
on economic matters. 

There is nothing to complain of in the necessity thus imposed 
on economists of continually defending the elementary principles 
of their science. On the contrary, the very hostility which is 
so often manifested towards their doctrines exercises, or ought 
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to exercise, the same bracing influence upon them as free com- 
petition with all the world exercises on manufacturers in a coun- 
try which has adopted the policy of free trade. If it is weari- 
some to be continually repeating the same principles which 
appear to those who hold them to be self-evident, there is com- 
pensation in the constant necessity of avoiding reckless statements 
and exaggerations from the knowledge that a watchful enemy 
stands ever ready to seize every opening for an attack. 

This is more particularly necessary in regard to the subject 
of protection, the advocates of which find their strongest support 
in the exaggerated statements of over-zealous free-traders. The 
very success which has attended the efforts of English statesmen 
to bring their practice into harmony with the teaching of econo- 
mic science has given rise to a notion that free trade and pro- 
sperity are inseparably connected, and when experience shows 
that industry and commerce may and do flourish under a pro- 
tective tariff, many persons feel a natural misgiving about the 
soundness of the economic theory which is supposed ‘to show 
that protection is necessarily ruinous to those who adopt it. 
The very zeal of English free-traders to break down the pro- 
tective systems of other countries leads them to exaggerate the 
mischief which these systems cause, and produces, both abroad 
and at home, a natural feeling that so much superfluous zeal 
would not be expended in the cause of pure philanthropy, and 
that England either wishes to get the better of foreign countries 
or has misgivings about the soundness of her own commercial 
policy. 

Iti matter for congratulation when a vague popular move- 
ment finds expression in a definite document from which oppo- 
nents as well as adherents can learn distinctly what are its 
objects and by what means its promoters mean to obtain them. 
‘Thus it is a matter rather for rejoicing than for regret, that the 
National Fair Trade League has brought to a focus all the dis- 
content with our commercial policy which had previously vented 
itself in the advocacy of reciprocity or the denunciation of 
isolated free trade. 

There is nothing in the proceedings of this association which 
should deprive its members of the right to the fair hearing and 
the fair discussion of their arguments which may be claimed by 
every one who advocates what he sincerely believes to be for 
the public good. Their prospectus states in a clear and definite 
shape what they want, and why they wantit. ‘They only attempt 
to secure their objects by the recognized methods of political 
agitation, and as they have already shown that their influence is 
powerful enough to have become an important factor in Parliamen- 
tary contests, it is well worth while to examine at some length 
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the arguments which they have for some time been, and doubtless 
will for a long time be, industriously putting forth to the world. 

It may be as well to state at once that the only questions 
which will be discussed in this article will be—first, whether the 
object of the League is desirable, and second, whether the means 
which they advocate would attain that end. 

It seems necessary to state this at the outset, because some 
of those who have supported the fair trade movement expect 
their opponents to do much more than this. The Quarterly 
Reviewer, for instance, thinks it quite sufficient to point to the 
fact that there are many persons in Bradford who do not accept 
the theory of free trade in order to prove that the theory is un- 
sound. This is a test of truth by which we quite decline to be 
bound. If the arguments of Adam Smith are unsound, let their 
unsoundness be proved in accordance with the ordinary rules of 
logic, and economists will cheerfully abandon them ; but if this 
cannot be done, it is of no consequence how many persons refuse 
to accept them. Probably the majority of mankind still believe 
that the sun goes round the earth ; but this is no reason why an 
astronomer should admit that the Newtonian theory has not been 
sufficiently demonstrated, or even why the unanimous opinion 
of astronomers should not be taken on trust by persons who are 
not themselves acquainted with the evidence on which it is 
based. The fact that a number of persons at Bradford have lost 
their employment does not make them better, but rather worse, 
judges of theories which are put forward for the purpose of ex- 
plaining or removing the cause of their distress. 

No attempt will here be made to take up Sir Stafford North- 
cote’s challenge to provide a substitute for the sun. If the de- 
pression of trade of which we have heard so much of late years 
is due to the absence of sunshine, we do not profess to be able 
to tell Sir Stafford what the people are to do in case the sun 
still refuses to give that assistance to English farmers which 
they have been accustomed to expect. Having traced the fluc- 
tuations of industry to natural physical causes, the economist 
has done his part, and cannot reasonably be required to show 
people how they may be made rich by unproductive labour. 

About the professed object of the League there is little room 
for controversy. Its object is to bring about the establishment 
of universal free trade, and so far we are at one with Mr. 
Ecroyd and his friends. Whatever may be the ulterior aims of 
some of the manufacturers who have flocked to his standard, we 
are bound in courtesy to believe that Mr. Ecroyd himself does 
not desire a return to the good old times when every nation 
sought to enrich itself by impoverishing its neighbours. Much 
of the abuse, ridicule, and argument which have been directed 
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against the League have been based on the assumption that fair 
trade is nothing but protection under a new name; but even a 
cursory examination of its proposals is enough to show that the 
issue is a very different one to that which was decided in the 
time of Peel and Cobden. Instead of maintaining that a return 
to a system of prohibitive duties would enrich the British farmer 
and manufacturer, Mr. Ecroyd candidly admits that the im- 
mediate effect of adopting “his proposals would be to impoverish 
the country ; but he thinks that the loss would be only temporary, 
and would be more than compensated by the benefits which 
it would ultimately confer. It is evident, therefore, that 
merely abstract arguments against protection and mere statis- 
tics showing the comparative progress of protective and free. 
trading countries will not go very far to shake Mr. Ecroyd’s 
position. 

But though we willingly accept Mr. Ecroyd’s assurance that 
he would prefer universal free trade if it were procurable, we find 
a suspicious phrase occurring both in his own article in the Vine- 
teenth Century and in the prospectus of the League, which shows 
that he and his friends, whether they are or are not protectionists, 
are bound in consistency to be so. The theory of free trade 
assumes that production is only carried on in order to supply the 
wants of consumers, and that so long as these are supplied it 
does not matter whether the producers live in the same country as 
their customers or in a different one. But Mr. Ecroyd and the 
League both speak of the injury done to British manufacturers by 
the competition of foreign goods in the home market as if it 
were an injury to the country at large. In the prospectus of the 
League we find a reference to the “ unfair competition of foreign 
products by which the market for home labour is depressed and 
wages are reduced,” which evidently implies a belief that people 
are injured by being allowed to purchase what they consume in 
the cheapest market. Mr. Ecroyd, in like manner, argues that 
the policy of sacrificing the interests of producers to those of con- 
sumers, “‘if persisted in, must make England the best of all 
countries for spenders, but the worst for earners ; a paradise for 
the idle, and a purgatory for the industrious” (p. 552). Now, 
if these passages represent, as there is no reason to doubt that 
they do, the real opinions of fair traders, the latter are bound to 
oppose free trade altogether. The more other countries reform 
their tariffs the more they will be able to import from England, 
and the more they will consequently have to export to England ; 
but everything which is imported from abroad wiil compete with 
some home industry, and will thus, according to the League, 
depress the market and reduce wages, and, according to Mr. 
Ecroyd, render England a purgatory for the industrious. If the 
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League reply that universal free trade would compensate our 
manufacturers by opening a foreign market to them, the obvious 
rejoinder is, that this is precisely what “ isolated free trade” does 
for them at present. The distressed condition of Bradford at the 
present time is due to the fact that foreign manufacturers supply 
better worsted than those of Bradford are able or willing to do. 
Universal free trade would in no way enable the Bradford 
manufacturers to sell worsted goods which the consumers do 
not want, and it would impose the same necessity for a change 
of employment on the Bradford operatives which at present 
exists. Foreign woollens could be imported just as freely as at 
present, and English manufacturers would have no more power 
than at present of supplanting their rivals in neutral markets ; 
so that the J.eague cannot fairly claim any greater sympathy with 
Bradford than is shown by those who advocate the maintenance 
of our traditional fiscal policy. 

The means by which the League propose to obtain the desirable 
object of universal free trade have now to be examined. It is not 
surprising that, as they have such a peculiar notion of the object 
of industry, they should advocate very different measures from 
those which an economist would recommend. To any one 
acquainted with the principles of economics it would appear that 
the object which an industrious people should keep in view must 
be to obtain food, clothing, and all the comforts of life, by the 
least possible exertion ; but the object of the League is to secure 
an outlet for British manufactures simply for its own sake, with- 
out any apparent regard to the wants of consumers either at 
home or abroad. If a foreign government imposes a duty on 
British manufactures this is to be regarded as an act of hostility, 
although as it is only doing what the League regards as con- 
ferring a benefit on producers by protecting them against the 
competition of British goods, it is not easy to see why the League 
complain of its showing so laudable a solicitude for the welfare of 
its subjects. As, however, the League are aiming at an object 
which all advocates of free trade consider desirable, we need not 
scrutinize too closely the reasons which have induced them to 
desire it, but may accept their co-operation without imposing 
any doctrinal test upon them. 

In order to convert foreign countries to a free trade policy the 
League put forward four proposals. 

I, That there be no renewal of commercial treaties unless 
terminable at a year’s notice, so that no entanglements of this 
kind may stand in the way of our adopting such a fiscal policy 
as the interests of the empire, and the action of foreign nations, 
may render needful. 

II. Imports of raw materials for home industries free, from 
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every quarter, in order that we may compete successfully in the 
sale of our manufactures. 

III. Adequate import duties to be levied upon the manu- 
factures of foreign States refusing to receive our manufactures in 
fair exchange, to be removed in the case of any nation agreeing 
to take British manufactures duty free. 

IV. A very moderate duty to be levied upon all articles of 
food from foreign countries, the same being admitted free from 
all parts of our own empire prepared to take our manufactures 
in reasonably free interchange. 

The first and second of these proposals need not be discussed 
at any great length. Free traders have never regarded com- 
mercial treaties as anything more than a concession to practical 
exigencies, and the proposal that such treaties should not be 
concluded for more than a year is merely designed to clear the 
ground for the adoption of a new fiscal policy. The second pro- 
posal, to exempt the raw materials of our manufactures from 
duty, is simply one to continue our present policy, which has been 
adopted at the instigation of free traders. The essence of the 
controversy between fair traders and free traders lies in the third 
and fourth proposals. 

The third proposal, to impose an adequate duty on the manu- 
factures of those countries which refuse to accept ours in return, 
is the one which most completely furnishes the key to the origin 
and objects of the movement. It is a movement which has 
sprung up in the manufacturing districts; and if manufacturers 
were only prosperous, it is clear that the producers of raw material 
would be left to take care of themselves. 

What is the precise meaning of “adequate” does not appear. 
According to the prospectus, these duties would be imposed, “not 
for the purpose of protection” to our own manufactures, but to 
regain our “ bargaining power,” and so create a basis for nego- 
tiation with countries such as France, &c., for the cessation of 
bounties, and for the free admission of our manufactures. Mean- 
time these duties would give us temporary aid by preserving a 
larger proportion of the home trade for the employment of our 
own industries. Thus it would seem that “adequate” means pro- 
hibitive ; for unless the duties were prohibitive they would not 
give any extension to the home trade. On the other hand, 
Mr. Ecroyd, who may be regarded as invested with authority 
to expound the new code, says that it is only proposed to levy a 
duty of 10 per cent. ad valovem on foreign manufactures, which 
would be extremely unlikely to attain the object of excluding 
foreign goods in cases where foreign competition was really for- 
midable, It is important that this point should be cleared up; 
for, unless the duties were high enough to exclude the articles 
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on which they were levied, they could have no effect in deterring 
foreigners from excluding British manufactures. As the duties 
would be paid by the importers they would, if not prohibitive, 
exercise no effect on the foreign market, where the cost of pro- 
duction and the selling price would be the same as before. All 
that would have happened would have been a change in the 
mode of collecting the English revenue, probably a change for 
the worse ; for the rise of price which it would occasion would, 
in all probability, extend to similar products of home manufac- 
ture ; so that more would be taken out of the pockets of the 
people than would find its way into the Exchequer. 

If, on the other hand, the duties were prohibitive, it must be 
admitted that it might be possible to obtain by their means a 
relaxation of the rigour of foreign tariffs. The League naturally 
appeal to Adam Smith, in order to support them in this view ; 
for it seems to be an axiom with all who engage in economic 
discussions, that no demonstration is complete unless the autho- 
rity of Adam Smith can be cited to support it. They accordingly 
quote the following from the passage (Book iv. chap. 2) where 
he deals with the subject of retaliation :— 


“The case in which it may be a matter of deliberation how far it is 


proper to continue the free importation of certain foreign goods, is 
when some foreign nation restrains by high duties or prohibitions the 
importation of some of our manufactures into their country. There 
may be good policy in retaliations of this kind when there is a 
probability that they will procure the repeal of the high duties or 
prohibitions complained of.” 


Of course they do not tell their readers that .Adam Smith goes 
on to observe that “ To judge whether such retaliations are likely 
to produce such an effect, does not, perhaps, belong’ so much to 
the science of a legislator, whose deliberations ought to be 
governed by general principles, which are always the same, as to 
the skill of that insidious and crafty animal, vulgarly called a 
statesman or politician, whose councils are directed by the mo- 
mentary fluctuations of affairs.” Yet surely this latter passage 
showed much more clearly than the former what Adam Smith 
thought ought to be done, as distinguished from what might be 
done. No one can deny that trade is benefited when the im- 
position of a protective duty for a short time leads to the establish- 
ment of free trade for a long time; and Adam Smith mentions 
several instances where this has actually happened. But the 
question is not whether some good might result if the policy of 
retaliation proved successful, but whether such a policy is likely 
to succeed, and not rather to aggravate the evil which it is 
intended to remove. : 
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There seems but small reason to expect that such a policy 
would succeed on our part if the negotiations were entrusted to 
fair traders. As they consider that we should be benefited by 
the exclusion of foreign goods, they could hardly persuade 
foreigners that they would suffer by exclusion from the English 
market. Suppose that we were negotiating with the French, 
and that we proposed to put a tax on French woollen cloth until 
the French consented to take off the duty on English cotton 
cloth ; the French negotiators would naturally reply that, if it 
is a bad thing for England to be flooded with French woollens, 
it must be a worse thing for France to be flooded with English 
cottons ; and that however anxious the French might be to find 
an outlet for their worsted, they would not try to mend matters 
by filling their warehouses with calico which would be unsaleable 
in consequence of the competition of cheaper goods from England. 
English competition is well known to be even more of a bugbear 
in foreign countries than foreign competition is in England. As, 
moreover, the quantity of manufactured goods exported from 
England is ten times greater than the quantity imported into it, 
our negotiators would be heavily handicapped in any attempt 
to extort concessions by the threat of retaliatory duties. We 
could only impose duties with effect on those articles which we 
already import; and the manufacturers of these would be neither 
numerous nor powerful enough to force their governments to 
take off the duties which we complained of. On the other hand, 
if we carried out our threat, and foreign governments retaliated 
by imposing heavier duties on the many articles which we now 
export, our manufacturers, who found their business curtailed, 
would not be slow in bringing pressure to bear on the govern- 
ment to make it take off duties which, while affording so little 
protection to ourselves, exposed us to so severe a retribution. 

The League evidently feel that their position would be but a 
weak one if they attempted to secure an outlet for British manu- 
factures by merely imposing duties on foreign manufactures. 
Accordingly, with a courage and consistency which do them 
great credit, they go one step further, and their fourth proposal 
is to put a duty on foreign corn. This is significant of the pro- 
gress of the movement ; for when Lord Bateman began to advo- 
cate reciprocity four years ago, he was very earnest in deprecating 
any tax on the food of the people. Now, however, the fair 
traders see that half measures can never succeed, and that the 
only way to extort concessions from foreigners is to put a tax on 
those articles which foreigners are anxious to sell us. As two of 
the foreign countries which are most unwilling to receive our 
manufactures—Russia and the United States—are also among 
those from which we import the largest quantity of food, it must 
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at least be admitted that, in threatening to interfere with so 
important a trade, our negotiators would not be merely wasting 
their breath, and might expect that a powerful body of foreign 
producers would come to their assistance. After the success of 
the campaign of the Anti-Corn-Law League against the little 
loaf, it requires some courage for any man or any party to appeal 
to the working classes in favour of “taxing the food of the 
people.” We must confess, however, that when considered with- 
out reference to popular prejudices or electioneering claptrap, a 
tax on food does not seem to us either so absurd or so iniquitous as 
its unpopularity might lead one to suppose. Provided that a work- 
man has to pay sixpence a week to the Government, it is imma- 
terial whether he pays it in the form of an increased price for 
his bread, or pays it direct to the tax collector and buys his bread 
at the old price. Beer and tea are articles of food, and their 
taxation does not give rise to any complaints of the oppression of 
the poor by the rich, though of course, like all other taxes, they 
would be gladly dispensed with by those who have to pay them. 
The League, by the way, propose to reduce the duties on foreign 
tea and coffee, and to remit them altogether in the case of similar 
produce coming from the colonies; so that the working classes 
would thus receive some compensation for the proposed burden 
which, in proportion to their incomes, would fall more heavily 
on them than on other classes. We do not think that a tax is 
necessarily bad because it falls more heavily on the poor than on 
the rich, provided that the inequality is redressed by other taxes 
which press more hardly on the richer classes. 

As for the unpopularity of a light tax on corn, we may remind 
our readers that a duty of a shilling a quarter on wheat, «ad 
corresponding duties on other substances which might compete 
with wheat, were retained for more than twenty years after the 
repeal of the Corn Laws, and were only taken off when Mr. Lowe 
was Chancellor of the Exchequer. There is therefore no reason 
why a proposal to put a moderate tax on corn should be scouted 
as beyond the pale of theoretic discussion, whatever may be 
thought of its being outside the range of practical politics. 

The fourth proposal of the League is to levy a moderate duty 
on all articles of food coming from foreign countries which refuse 
to receive our manufactures. Here, again, we have to refer to 
Mr. Ecroyd to learn what is considered a moderate duty, and we 
find that according to him the duty on wheat would be about 
four shillings a quarter (p. 594) ; while Sir Edward Sullivan, 
another literary champion of the League, puts it at five shillings 
(p- 177). The difference is immaterial, as both figures show that 
the proportion aimed at is about 10 per cent. ad valorem. 

If it were simply proposed to levy a tax of this amount upon 
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all corn, wherever produced, the suggestion would deserve the 
same sort of consideration as a proposal to lower the spirit duties 
or to raise the income-tax. The revenue must be raised some- 
how ; the proposed tax would certainly bring in a large sum; and 
the only question would be whether it was expedient or inex- 
pedient when compared with other taxes. But the prospectus of 
the League affords instructive evidence that its authors (for it is 
clearly the work of many hands) have very different objects in 
view from those which should guide a Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer in his unpleasant task of distributing the burden of 
taxation as evenly as possible. They wish to enlist as many 
interests as possible on their side, and a duty on corn is admirably 
adapted for the purpose. Although they disclaim all intention 
of protecting the British farmer at the expense of the British 
housekeeper, they think it as well to point out that such a tax 
would do equal justice to the classes interested in agriculture, 
who are entitled to the same treatment as those connected with 
manufactures, and who are now subjected to the unfair compe- 
tition of produce raised upon virgin untaxed lands by a wasteful 
system of agriculture, which restores nothing to the soil, and is 
thus the equivalent of a bounty. 

Still, the British farmer, however welcome his support may 
be, is given to understand that there is a limit beyond which he 
is not to expect any favours fromthe League in return. A duty 
is to be placed on foreign corn, but the British farmer is to be 
exposed to the competition of all the corn-growers of the whole 
British Empire. ‘There is a significant difference between the 
treatment which foreign countries receive from the League and 
that which is dealt out to our own dependencies. The offence 
which the Fair Trade League desire to punish is that of refusing 
to receive British manufactures, and they accordingly propose 
that when a retaliatory duty has had the effect of inducing a 
foreign country to revise its tariff in our favour the penalty should 
cease with the offence, and that its manufactures should be ad- 
mitted into England duty free. But the colonies are to be 
treated in a very different manner. 

According to the theory of the League, our colonies are better 
customers for our manufactures, and we ought, therefore, to put 
up with conduct on their part which we should resent if practised 
by foreigners. A foreign country can only get its manufactures 
admitted duty free by consenting to grant a similar immunity 
to our manufactures ; but no such concession is required from our 
colonies. They are to be allowed to send their corn to us duty 
free, provided they will consent to take our manufactures “in a 
reasonably free interchange.” By way of explanation of “a 
reasonably free interchange,” we are told that our manufactures 
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will be admitted into the colonies, if not “ duty free,” yet subject 
only to revenue duties almost unavoidable in newly settled 
countries, and probably not equal to one-third the protective 
duties levied by the United States, Russia, Spain, &c., and that 
they will supply us with food in return. It is evident that 
in framing this part of their programme the League have had the 
assistance of persons interested in the development of Canada 
or Australasia, who would be ill-pleased to be suddenly deprived 
of the advantage which a corn duty, from which they were 
exempt, would give them in competing with the United States 
in the London market. For we find that if the proposal 
were adopted, these duties being levied for the purpose of 
developing our own instead of foreign territories, should be 
steadily maintained for a term sufficiently long to accomplish 
that end. This would be needful also in order to keep faith 
with settlers and capitalists devoting their industry and capital 
to the cultivation of new land, and to the formation of railways, 
canals, &c., in reliance upon the stability of our policy. 

Thus the League are drawn on step by step till they are fairly 
committed to a permanent policy of protection. At first they 
only proposed to levy a protective duty as a temporary expedient 
for extorting concessions from protective foreign countries. Then 
finding, or imagining, that our colonies would be more willing to 
accept our manufactures, they proposed a discriminating duty, 
which will give an advantage to the colonies in the food-gruwing 
industry. Next, they find that the colonies, though willing 
enough that we should pay more for our food to please them, 
are not willing to expose thernselves to any caprices of ours in 
the matter of tariffs, and they accordingly proposed that we 
should steadily adhere to the policy of favouring the colonies in 
order that the vested interests which we have created may not 
suffer too severe a shock when the free air of competition is let 
in upon them. If this is not protection, we should like to know 
what it is. It certainly is not free trade, for a duty would be 
levied, not for the purpose of obtaining a revenue, but in order 
to encourage the growing of corn in particular localities. It is 
not fair trade, for the duty would not be taken off when foreign 
countries adopted a free trade policy, but would be kept on 
until no one who had grown corn on the faith of it could be 
injured by its removal; and as this could hardly ever happen, 
it ought to be made permanent if it is to obtain this object. It 
is true that such a duty would not afford much protection to the 
British farmer; but it does not matter what places or persons 
are affected by a particular duty, which must be considered as 
equally protective, whether the protected class be large or small, 
whether they live in one country or another. In fact, when it 
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has once been assumed that a country can gain by the exclusion 
of foreign goods, the principle of protection is admitted, and the 
question, who is to be protected, is merely one of detail. 

What sort of reception the proposal of the League will meet 
with in the colonies, it would of course be unsafe to predict; but a 
lecture delivered by Mr. Grainger, an active member of the pro- 
tectionist party in South Australia, augurs ill for its reception in 
that colony, which, as it is famous for the excellence of its wheat, 
would be materially affected by the imposition of a differential 
duty oncorn. Mr. Grainger thinks, like the League, that people 
are impoverished by importing articles which they could manu- 
facture for themselves; but with more consistency than the 
League he contends that the loss is just as great whether the 
exporting country is or is not a member of the same political 
union. To him it is all the same whether silk is imported into 
South Australia from France, calico from England, or stone from 
Victoria, He desires to develop manufactures in his own 
country, and to put an end to the system by which his fellow- 
colonists devote all their energies to sheep-farming and tillage. 
To him the extension of British commerce is but another name 
for the stifling of the nascent manufactures of South Australia, 
and he would certainly reject any proposal to obtain a better 
market for South Australian corn at such a price. The task of 
establishing manufactures in South Australia is, he confesses, 
difficult enough; for any capitalist who is willing to embark in 
such an enterprise “ has not only to give credit, and large credit 
in this colony, with the not very remote chance of making bad 
debts, which certainly for his first year or so will be unusually 
large; but he has to compete against importing houses, whose 
interests are to a certain extent opposed to his, and who in times 
of general commercial depression, just when the colonial manu- 
facturer wants most help, are frequently obliged to sell imported 
goods at far less than cost price. He is also at starting heavily 
handicapped with unskilled, and therefore dear labour, working 
eight hours a day against the foreigner’s ten or fourteen. Unless, 
therefore, sure of securing the home trade, no capitalist would 
risk his money in establishing an important industry” (p. 15). 

Thus the protectionist party at the antipodes are working 
directly counter to the fair traders of this country. It is true 
that both parties are at present in a minority in their respective 
countries ; but if the fair traders became a majority, their very 
success would raise up a fresh opposition to them, and their own 
arguments would be turned against them. If their proposal 
were adopted, it would give an artificial stimulus to the production 
of wheat in South Australia ; for the colonial corn-grower would 
be favoured in the English market, while the colonial wool-grower 
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would be still exposed to the competition of the whole world. 
But the sheep-farmers of South Australia are an influential class, 
and use all the means in their power to prevent the extension of 
tillage at the expense of pasture. If therefore they saw that 
their interests were deliberately sacrificed for the benefit of 
British manufacturers, they would in all probability coalesce with 
the protectionists, and endeavour by means of heavy duties to 
secure a fresh field for the employment of their capital in the 
development of manufactures. The abandonment of the prin- 
ciples of free trade by England would, of course, weaken the free 
trade party in South Australia as well as elsewhere. 

It way be worth while to point out that it would be difficult, 
if not impossible, to prevent corn grown in the United States 
from being brought across the frontier and shipped to England 
as Canadian. Even if the vigilance of the Custom House 
officials could prevent this from being done, the Canadians would 
not be prevented from consuming corn grown in the States and 
sending their own produce to England. In either case, a nominal 
transfer of this kind would confer no benefit on Canada. 

At the best the adoption of this proposal of the League will 
only have the effect of encouraging tillage at the expense of 
pasture in our colonies, and of pasture at the expense of tillage 
in other countries. Mr. Baden Powell’s book on “ Protection and 
Bad Times” furnishes us with an illustration of the harm which 
may be done by the best-intentioned efforts of statesmen to 
divert industry into artificial channels. During the Napoleonic 
wars the English Government took off the duties on Canadian 
timber in order that this country might not be dependent on 
foreign States for the supply of this necessary article, while at 
the same time European timber was subjected to a heavy duty. 
The consequence was a great development of the Canadian 
timber trade, which enabled a few men to make great fortunes, 
but— 

“The indiscriminate felling of trees brought it about that when the 
farmer pushed forward to the occupation of the fresh virgin soil he 
found it cumbered with a dense and useless scrub, instead of that clean 
forest which would have readily supplied him with the timber neces- 
sary for his houses, buildings, and fences. All this added immensely 
to his difficulties. It is evident that the protection of this timber 
trade, however much it may have conduced to the fortunes of a few 
men, and to the productive use of one of the great natural agencies of 
Canada, nevertheless rode rough-shod over the use of other natural 
agencies which independent life is now proving to be far more profit- 
able fields for productive energy” (p. 112). 


We have dwelt thus long on the specific proposals of the 
League, because its members declare that they are not advocating 
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a return to protection, and it requires a careful examination of 
their programme to make out what it is that they do want. It 
must be admitted that they do not desire to secure a monopoly 
for the British farmer, nor to protect the producers of coal and 
iron by the exclusion of similar articles raised in foreign countries. 
But though their particular objects are not the same as those of the 
protectionists of forty years ago, it is evident that the difference 
is merely one of detail, and that the view taken of the nature of 
industry is the same in both cases. Both look at industry from 
the producer’s point of view, and both consider that if a native 
cannot do his work so well as a foreigner the latter should be 
prevented from competing with him, not the former compelled 
to change his employment. 

That this view should be so generally adopted as it is through- 
out the world is considered by the League a strong point in their 
favour, and they triumphantly ask how it happens, if the theory 
of free trade be true, that so many countries which have had 
experience of its practice have nevertheless abandoned it, while 
other countries which have adhered to protection are more closely 
wedded to it than ever? The answer is very simple. Ail labour 
is irksome, and of all kinds of labour that which is most irksome 
to the majority of mankind is the labour of thinking. Any one 
can see that an unemployed workman or a tradesman without 
custom would be better off if work or custom were found for 
him. If we ask any one why he is not succeeding in his trade, 
we may get a variety of reasons; but there is one reason which 
we should never expect to be told, and that is his own incom- 
petence or inferiority. It is said that three-fourths of the 
persons who set up in business fail within five years, and yet it 
is probable that not more than one in a thousand would ascribe 
his failure to his own ignorance of the things which it most con- 
cerned him to know. But though very few would blame them- 
selves for their own misfortunes, a great many would ascribe 
their failure to “competition.” This really means that they 
cannot do the work so well as their rivals, but to them it appears 
a grievance that the public should persist in patronizing their 
more capable rivals rather than enable them to succeed in the 
occupation which they have selected. The evil of competition 
is manifest when it causes the ruin of an individual tradesman, 
while the benefit which it confers on those whom it enables to 
buy better goods at a cheaper rate is by no means apparent. 
The evil is concentrated in a form in which it appeals forcibly to 
the feelings, while the good is diffused ina manner which makes 
it difficult to keep it constantly in mind. Hence it is not 
surprising that producers and dealers should be generally 


in favour of any restriction which would protect them from 
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the inconvenient necessity of exerting themselves to the 
utmost. 

When it comes to a question between natives and foreigners, 
patriotic and political motives come to the aid of self-interest, 
and many persons whose pecuniary interests are in no way con- 
cerned come to regard it as a duty to secure a good market for 
their own countrymen by excluding foreigners from the field. 
The late Mr. Carey in the United States, and Mr. Grainger in 
South Australia, both advocate the exclusion of foreign manu- 
factures on the ground that the establishment of home manu- 
factures will afford a greater variety of employments to their 
countrymen, and so give each individual citizen a better chance 
of turning his talents to a good account. They see that many 
persons are unable to succeed in the industries at present open 
to them, and they draw the conclusion that it is the limited field 
of employment which prevents such persons from succeeding. 
What they do not see is that with a given amount of capital in 
a country the same number of persons must be maintained and 
employed, whatever may be the variety of employments open to 
them, and that one branch of industry can only be encouraged 
by the Government at the expense of another. Of course it is 
often impossible to specify the particular industry which suffers 
by artificial encouragement accorded to another ; so it is not sur- 
prising that the opponents of free trade should be able to appeal 
to obvious facts which produce a more striking effect than abstract 
arguments. It requires no mental effort to see that a man who 
is out of work would be the better for getting employment ; but 
it requires a little thought to see that if people buy things which 
they do not want in order to keep him employed they must 
throw some one else out of employment. The unemployed man 
is a patent fact, while the “some one else” can only be pictured 
in the imagination. 

But though it is easy enough to understand why the theory of 
free trade should not be more generally accepted than it is, this 
is no reason why the members of the League, who undertake to 
enlighten the public on economic subjects, should not take the pains 
to master the science built up by the labours of many illustrious 
thinkers, and expounded in so many popular treatises, which 
explains the nature of the very subject with which they propose 
to deal. A single reference to Adam Smith seems to be all the 
study that they have given to the writings of economists, and 
their arguments are directed not so much against the theory 
on which free trade is based, as against the incautious state- 
ments made by practical men who have upheld the policy of 
free trade. The fair traders, and, it must be admitted, a good 
many free traders, judge of free trade and protection in much the 
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‘same way as the public judge of quack medicines. Instead of 
considering whether the chemical properties of the ingredients 
are such as would produce the alleged effect on the patient's 
body the public look simply at the result, and ask whether the 
medicines kill or cure. In the same way fair traders tell us that 
the merits of free trade should be judged by a comparison of the 
predictions of its inventors with the results of experience. They 
tell us that Cobden predicted that if England would only set the 
example, the rest of Europe would adopt the policy of free trade 
within ten years. ‘Thirty years have passed, and Europe has not 
yet adopted free trade; therefore the policy which Cobden 
recommended was a bad one. What would be thought of any 
one who reasoned in this way on any other subject? If we 
were to fish up a prediction of some sanguine promoter of rail- 
ways made half a century ago, thatin fifty years’ time the whole 
of Africa would be covered with a network of railways, and if 
we were then to remark that the prediction had not been 
realized, would any one consider this a reason for giving up our 
railways, and returning to stage-coaches? Surely any one who 
made such a proposal would be told that whether Africa followed 
her example or not, England at all events must benefit by the 
adoption of a quicker method of locomotion. 

In the same way, Sir Edward Sullivan tells us that Lord 
Beaconsfield predicted that the repeal of the Corn Laws would 
ruin the agricultural interest, and that the prophecy has been 
verified in the last few years. But whatever may have been 
said by zealous advocates of free trade, no economist would ever 
maintain that it could guarantee farmers against loss from the 
vicissitudes of the seasons. ll that free trade does is to remove 
artificial obstacles to production, but it does not and cannot 
remove those which are the work of nature. 

The principle of free trade is that every producer shall be free 
to produce in whatever way he pleases, and to sell his products 
where and how he pleases, and that every consumer shall be 
equally free to buy what he wants from whoever is willing to 
sell to him, without any interference on the part of the Govern- 
ment. The efficiency of the producer’s labour may be greater or 
less according to his ability or his circumstances, but the mere 
absence of Government interference cannot make it equally 
efficient in all times and places. Had the unfavourable weather 
-of the last few years found us under the régime of protection, our 
farmers would not have produced more corn per acre than they 
have recently done, so that the wealth of the country would not 
have been any greater. They might, indeed, have extorted a 
better price for it, but this would have been simply taking money 
out of the pockets of other classes in order to put it into the 
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pockets of farmers and landlords. What free trade has done for 
us has been to enable us to get a supply of cheap corn in spite 
of the bad harvests. In this way it has increased the wealth of the 
country, for it has given the people as much corn as they would 
have had under any circumstances, and more of other things in 
addition. Fair traders look only to the sufferings of landlords 
and tenants, and tell us that the country is worse off, because 
these classes are in distress. Undoubtedly, as these classes area 
part of the nation, the country suffers pro tanto with every 
diminution of their wealth, and the income-tax returns show 
that this diminution has been very serious indeed. Free trade 
has not saved them from it, but it has saved other classes from 
sharing in their loss by enabling them to get cheap food elsewhere. 

Fair traders see that men are badly off when they cannot find 
a market for their labour ; but they appear not to see that men 
must be worse off in proportion as they have to give more labour 
in return for the articles which they require. Yet what really 
constitutes the difference between a highly-paid and an ill-paid 
labourer is that the former can obtain by a small amount of 
labour as much as the latter can by a large amount. A dentist 
can earn in half an hour as much as a railway porter can earn in 
a week, and is therefore the richer man of the two. It comes to 
the same thing as far as a person’s real wealth is concerned, 
whether he receives more money or whether he receives the 
same amount of money and can buy more things with it. 
Fair trade has found much favour among working men, for what 
they look to is earning money ; but we should doubt whether 
working men’s wives who have to make their husbands’ wages 
goas far as possible will regard it with equal favour. Sir Edward 
Sullivan calculates that the proposed tax on corn would add a 
halfpenny to the price of the quartern loaf, and small as the 
difference appears to rich people, we suspect that poor house- 
wives would be. very unwilling to pay the extra charge merely in 
order that corn may be grown in British colonies instead of in 
the United States or Russia. 

According to the theory of the fair traders, the object of con- 
sumption is to employ labour, while according to the theory of 
free trade, the object of labour is to produce wealth for con- 
sumption. On the former theory the grievance of an unemployed 
man is not that he is destitute of the necessaries and comforts of 
life, but simply that he is not working; while on the latter 
theory labour is a disagreeable necessity, only submitted to be- 
cause wealth cannot be obtained without it; and if any means 
could be discovered by which wealth could be obtained without 
labour, mankind would be much better off than at present. 
According to Mr. Ecroyd, the policy of subordinating the in- 
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terests of producers to those of consumers will, if persisted in, 
make England a paradise for the idle, and a purgatory for the 
industrious. A paradise for the idle is just what we want to see ; 
for it means that people would be able to obtain all that they 
wanted without the necessity of labouring for it. “The idle,” 
as Mr. Ecroyd calls them, are the persons who derive their 
incomes from foreign investments, and spend them on foreign 
products ; and he supposes that the existence of a numerous 
class of such persons would make England a purgatory for the 
industrious. How this result could follow it is difficnlt to see ; 
for, if these idle classes neither own property in England nor 
consume English produce, the whole productive power of the 
country would be at the disposal of the industrious classes, who 
could supply one another’s wants just as they do at present. 
Our mines and cornfields would not produce one whit the less 
because some residents in England derive all their supplies from 
abroad ; nor would our manufactories be less able to supply 
foreign markets. 

Free trade not only benefits consumers, by enabling them to 
procure goods by the least possible expenditure of labour, but it 
benefits producers, as a body, by making them exert themselves 
to do their work as well as possible. The discipline of compe- 
tition is, no doubt, a painful one; and it is natural that pro- 
ducers should show so much anxiety to be shielded from it. But, 
disagreeable as it is, those who have been forced to submit to it, 
know by experience that it is equally salutary. In manufactures 
specially it compels every capitalist to keep on the look out for 
the best machinery, and the best methods of working, and so 
enables many men to realize a fortune who would otherwise 
have been content with a humble competence. If instead of 
importing foreign corn we were to confine ourselves to our own 
supplies, simply because our farmers had had a bad harvest, we 
should discourage them from adopting the many appliances 
recently devised for saving the crops in wet weather, and we 
should thus virtually diminish the crops of future years. We 
should encourage them in growing wheat on soils not suited for 
it, and so prevent them from making a better profit by raising 
grass, or fruit, which would at the same time be more acceptable 
to their customers. 

In the same way, if we were now to exclude French woollen 
cloth because Bradford is in distress, we should be encouraging 
the manufacturers of Bradford in continuing to turn out heavy 
uncomfortable cloaks and shawls, rather than follow the example 
of their French rivals, and produce articles which are fit for ladies 
to wear. We may remark in passing that the Princess of Wales 
has set an example of moral courage which many men in high 
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positions would do well to follow, by refusing to lend her patron- 
age to the ladies’ society for encouraging the English wool trade. 
It would have been a cheap civility for her to lend her name to 
the society, and trouble herself no more about the matter; but 
she felt that this would be an unworthy way of evading a diffi- 
culty. She felt that it was the duty of one in her position to 
consider the interests of the whole country, and not, like so many 
statesmen, to satisfy whatever section clamoured most loudly for 
relief. If by setting the fashion of wearing English cloth she 
were to confer a benefit on the people of Bradford, she would, 
on the other hand, be inducing many women to heat and tire 
themselves by wearing uncomfortable clothes, instead of the light 
and convenient articles which French manufacturers are willing 
to supply ; and she felt that it was not right on her part to benefit 
one class at the expense of another. 

Although fair traders are very anxious to relieve present dis- 
tress, they seem to forget that the policy which they advocate 
must at some future time bring distress on the very classes for 
whose benefit they are now labouring. If the proposals of the 
League were adopted, it is quite possible that some branches of 
English manufactures might be stimulated by the removal of 
foreign competition. But if foreign governments were induced 
to reform their tariffs in our favour, we should be bound, accord- 
ing to the League programme, to make corresponding changes in 
our tariff, and the necessary resuit would be the more or less 
complete ruin of the manufactures, whose growth had been 
artificially fostered. Mr. Baden-Powell’s book, which, though 
written before the name of fair trade was invented, is a valuable 
repertory of all the pro’s and con’s of the question, furnishes us 
with a case in point :— 


“We have the witness of the cry of the iron trade in Germany. 
Starting on the sarcastic abuse of ‘ Manchestertum,’ the iron masters 
ery aloud for protection. The trade was thrown open in January, 
1877, and before two years were over this fostered industry threat- 
ened to dissolve altogether in the fire of outside competition. . ... 
The complaints of these iron masters incidentally bring to notice 
the fact that their industry for the four years immediately preceding 
its being thrown open to the whole world had experienced a disastrous 
shrinkage. The number of mines in work fell one-quarter; 
there were employed one-fifth less miners; and corresponding was the 
shrinkage in the furnaces and their workmen. The presence of this 
demanded protection itself had already failed signally to bolster up the 
industry” (pp. 257, 258). 


The same thing would happen in Yorkshire if the counsels of 
the League were followed. The woollen industry would be kept 
in an unhealthy state of vitality as long as protection lasted, and 
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would be in danger of perishing altogether as soon as it was left 
to take care of itself. 

Fair traders are as much at issue with economists respecting 
the nature of trade as they are respecting the nature of wealth. 
Although to economists it seems self-evident that there can be 
no buying without selling, we find that Sir Edward Sullivan is 
of the contrary opinion. He is anxious to reduce the importation 
of foreign goods into this country, and thinks that this can be 
done without causing a corresponding diminution in our ex- 
ports. 


“ Foreigners,”’ he says, “will continue to buy from us just what 
they do now, neither more nor less, what they cannot make themselves, 
and what they cannot buy better elsewhere. But, on the other hand, 
we should buy £40,000,000 or £50,000,000 less of their goods, 
and consume £40,000,000 or £50,000,000 more of our own goods 
(p. 150). 


We would ask Sir Edward to explain how this could possibly 
happen? How can foreigners buy our goods if we will not let 
them pay for them? If Sir Edward withdraws his custom from 
his tailor, how can his tailor still obtain Sir Edward’s money ? 
What holds good between two individuals must equally hold 
good between the buyers and sellers of two nations. Every com- 
mercial transaction requires two ‘parties, and if one party posi- 
tively refuses to take what the other has to offer, no exchange 
can take place. Foreigners may still want our goods, but they 
will not be able to get them unless we give them away; and Sir 
Edward will admit that this is a one-sided free trade, which we 
should not be able to continue for any length of time. 

Probably Sir Edward supposes that foreigners will pay in coin 
for what they want, and does not count coin as a foreign commo- 
dity, though in fact itisone. But it has been abundantly demon- 
strated, both in theory and in practice, that a country cannot 
continue to import coin in large quantities for any length of 
time. If we were to import forty or fifty millions a year, we 
should in about two years double the quantity of coin in the 
country, and this would cause so great a rise of prices that it 
would become profitable to import large quantities of goods from 
foreign countries where prices had been correspondingly lowered 
by the drain of bullion to England. The history of Spain, of 
California, and of Australia, furnishes abundant evidence of the 
truth of this principle. Although, therefore, some manufacturers 
might at first be elated at the exclusion of their foreign rivals, 
their joy would be short-lived, and the cry would soon be raised 
that foreign commodities were entering in as large quantities as 
ever, and that the duties must be increased. 
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But is there any reason to suppose that foreigners would con- 
tinue to buy the same quantities from us as before? Sir Edward 
Sullivan speaks of their purchasing what they want and cannot 
get elsewhere. They might, and probably would, continue to 
buy Newcastle coal, Cornish tin, and other things for which it 
would be difficult to find substitutes. But the chief merit of 
a great proportion of English exports is their cheapness, and 
foreigners would not be obliged to come to us if they could pro- 
duce the things as cheaply for themselves. Under our system of 
free trade they can often obtain an article more cheaply by buying 
it from us with other articles of their own production ; but the 
advantage of this course would be lost if we impose a duty on 
their products when exported to this country. They would 
therefore produce for themselves, and we should lose an export 
trade. The fair traders no doubt desire that we should supply 
our own wants, and they tell us that the British Empire is quite 
_ large enough to be self-supporting, as no doubt it is in a sense, 
though the question is not whether we can support ourselves 
somehow without foreign aid, but whether we can support our- 
selves more comfortably with it. 

The great object of the fair traders is to increase the export 
of our manufactures, though, as we have seen, the measures 
which they propose are ill calculated to attain that end. They 
begin by restricting the impoftation of foreign goods, which 
cannot be done without curtailing exportation to a corresponding 
extent. Not content with this, they seem anxious to discourage 
the investment of British capital abroad, although on their own 
principles they ought to give it every encouragement, as it must 
augment the exportation of British goods, ‘They are alarmed at 
the excess of our imports over our exports which is shown in the 
Board of Trade returns, and as a great part of this is due to the 
transmission of dividends from all parts of the world to capitalists 
residing in England, they wish to restore equilibrium by curtail- 
ing investments in foreign securities. The League object not so 
much to English capital being invested abroad as to its being 
profitably invested. If a company is formed in London for con- 
structing a railway in Brazil, the League would make no objec- 
tion as long as the company continue to ship steel rails and 
locomotives from England. ‘These would be duly chronicled 
among our exports, and we should be told of the prosperity of 
the country evinced by the activity of the irontrade. But when 
the line had been constructed, and it was no longer necessary 
to export railway material, when the capital expenditure had 
ceased, and the receipt of revenue commenced, we should then 
be told that the importation of produce from Brazil was ruining 
the country. Thus, according to the theory of the League, an 
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enterprise is useful as long as money is lavished upon it, and 
becomes injurious as soon as it begins to yield a profit. We 
cannot suppose that the League seriously believe that people 
can continue to invest in foreign enterprises unless they have 
some means of receiving dividends upon them, and yet the ob- 
ject of the League is to make it as difficult as possible for divi- 
dends to be transmitted. Foreign countries can only remit in 
payment of their debts the articles which they themselves produce, 
and whatever makes it more difficult to import foreign produce 
into England must make it less profitable to invest money 
abroad. 

It has been calculated that theamount of English capital invested 
in foreign and colonial securities is equivalent to twelve hundred 
and ninety millions sterling, and that it yields an annual revenue 
of about fifty-five millions. The transmission of this large amount 
accounts for a good part of the difference between our exports and 
imports of which fair traders complain, and which amounted in 
1880 to one hundred and twenty-five millions sterling. How do 
they suppose that this process is to be put an end to? Do they wish 
Englishmen who hold foreign securities to sell them to foreigners ? 
That is what they are constantly doing ; but whenever they do 
so the price must be paid in foreign produce, and the excess of 
imports will be for the time increased. Do they wish the holders 
to emigrate to the countries where their property is situated ? 
If so, do they consider that England will be enriched, or the 
field of employment enlarged, by such an exodus? Do they 
wish the holders to give their property away, or to have it con- 
fiscated by a foreign government? If so, how will England be 
enriched by the process? Yet one or other of these courses must 
be adopted if the excess of imports is to be stopped. 

Another circumstance which has often been referred to in order 
to account for the excess of our imports, is that we are the great 
carriers of the world. When we export commodities they are 
valued at English prices; but when they have been carried to 
another country they are sold for a price sufficient to cover the 
cost of carriage. As they are carried in English ships the differ- 
ence between the home and the foreign price is a payment for 
English labour, and yet, according to the trade statistics, it 
would seem that we are importing more than we export. Thus 
Mr. J. K. Cross mentioned in aspeech in the House of Commons 
last August, that the coal exported from England to India in 
1880 was returned as worth £265,000, while the coal imported 
into India from England was valued in the Indian tables at 
more than £900,000. Coal is a bulky article, and the cost of 
carrying it is a serious item. But though other commodities do 
not cost so much in proportion to their original value, the cost 
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of carrying all the exports of England amounts to a very large 
sum. English ships have, moreover, to bring back our imports 
and to carry the goods of other countries from one part of the 
world to another, and the whole sum which is thus earned by 
British shipowners is estimated at about fifty millions sterling a 
year. When weadd this amount to the fifty-five millions yielded 
by foreign investments, the difference still remaining between 
our imports and exports in 1880 is reduced to about twenty 
millions, which may represent the balance of repurchases of 
securities by foreigners over fresh investments made abroad, or 
may be partly due to errors which can scarcely be avoided in 
dealing with such immense totals. 

Here, again, we should be glad if fair traders would explain 
how the excess of imports over exports thus occasioned is to be 
stopped. The only effectual way of stopping it would be to give 
up our shipping trade altogether; but this would not do much 
to improve the condition of the iron trade. The manufacturers 
of the Tyne and the Clyde would not be grateful for a scheme 
which would drive the shipbuilding trade out of the country. 
If we were to build ships and then sell them, we should still be 
importing more than we exported, as the ships would not appear 
in the Board of Trade returns. If we employed foreigners to 
carry our goods for us, we should of course have to export enough 
to pay for the carriage as well as for what we imported in return. 
But would the field of employment for our people be widened 
by driving them out of the shipping trade into mining or manu- 
factures? If we are to retain our shipping trade our shipowners 
must be paid by those who use the ships, and there is no way in 
which foreigners can pay except by sending their own produce 
in discharge of their debts. 

The object of the fair traders being to increase the export of 
British manufactures, they naturally regard the United States as 
their chief enemy, because the American tariff is expressly 
designed to exclude our manufactures. They contrast the large 
amount of our imports from the United States with the small 
amount of our exports thither, and they conclude that the 
deficiency is due to the tariff, which acts as an effective barrier 
against the entry of our goods. But the tariff has quite enough 
to answer for without being charged with consequences which it 
does not and cannot produce. If it prevents the importation of 
English goods, it may diminish the whole trade of the United 
States by reducing exports and imports alike; but it cannot 
cause the one to exceed the other. If it prevents Englishmen 
from paying for American goods, it must prevent Americans from 
selling their goods to Englishmen; but it cannot compe! 
Americans to part with their goods without payment. Nor is 
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there any difficulty in accounting for the difference without 
ascribing it to the tariff. In the first place, the Americans have, 
like the world in general, to pay English shipowners for the 
conveyance of their produce; and the only way in which they 
can pay is by exporting more produce to pay for the service. Im 
the second place, the Americans make use of England as an 
agent for settling their transactions with other countries. They 
buy tea from China, but they cannot pay for it so conveniently 
by sending their own produce to China, as they can by sending 
it to England and making England pay China by the trans- 
mission of English cloth. Thus a great part of what appears 
among our exports to China (and other countries) is, in reality, a 
payment to the United States; and any measure which had the 
effect of diminishing our imports from the States would at the 
same time diminish the export of our manufactures, and so pro- 
duce that very distress in the manufacturing districts which the 
Fair Trade League is formed to prevent. 

Mr. Ecroyd contends that our policy of one-sided free trade 
doubles the distress occasioned by bad harvests. According to 
him, the purchase of home-grown or colonial corn is effected by 
means of our manufactures, while American corn is paid for by 
the export of securities, so that our machinery stands idle, and 
we have distress ia the manufacturing as well as the agricultural 
districts (p. 589). No doubt the export of American securities 
does not give employment to our manufacturers ; but Mr. Ecroyd 
should remember that when the securities were purchased they 
must have been paid for with English produce, and our manu- 
facturers must then have been employed in producing goods for 
export. As, moreover, he objects to English capital being in- 
vested abroad, he ought to" rejoice at the repurchase by the 
Americans of their own securities, as they will no longer send us- 
their produce in payment of the interest. We cannot admit 
that the country is impoverished by exporting pieces of paper’ 
already produced rather than by labouring to produce cloth and 
steel to pay for the very same imports. The loss consequent on 
a bad harvest consists in a smaller return being yielded to the 
same amount of labour bestowed upon the land. It is because 
people have to pay more for their food that they cannot spend 
so much upon clothing and furniture, and this is why distress in 
the agricultural districts is followed by distress in the manufac- 
turing districts also. If we can import cheap corn from America. 
we can spare more to spend upon our own manufactures, and 
even if the export trade is not increased, a stimulus is given to the: 
home trade. It is true that landlords and tenants have less to 
spend if the price of corn is kept down by foreign competition ; 
but they are few in comparison with the great body of consumers- 
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of corn, and it is well known that the custom of the million is 
much more important than that of any one class. 

In spite of all that has been said of the unwillingness of the 
United States to receive our manufactures, they are still our best 
customers, without making any allowance for the encouragement 
which they give to our trade by their triangular commerce with 
China, and other countries referred to above. It is not sur- 
prising that this should be so in spite of the tariff; for the 
machinery of government is proverbially slow and cumbrous, 
while the movements of commerce are rapid and incessant. 
Legislative assemblies meet once a year, and have so much work 
to do when they meet that they cannot often afford time to 
remodel a tariff. But inventors, manufacturers, and merchants 
are ever at work, devoting all their energies to the discovery of 
some means of counteracting the policy of their own and foreign 
governments. As their profit depends on their success, it is no 
wonder that they are generally more than a match for legislators 
who know and care very little about the subjects with which 
they deal. The American Government puts a duty on English 
steel in order to protect the steel manufacturers, and then a duty 
on English iron to protect the mine owners, and does not see 
that by raising the price of iron it enables the steel manufac- 
turers of England to export steei to the United States in spite of 
the duty. So it is with other articles: the manufacturers who 
instead of complaining of the tariff accept it as an inevitable evil 
and employ their brains in circumventing it, have no difficulty in 
carrying on a considerable trade with the United States. We 
have no wish to defend the protective policy of the Union; but 
we may remark that the complaints of practical men frequently 
show that they make no distinction between duties which are 
protective and those which are simply high. The revenue of 
the United States is in great part derived from Customs duties, 
aud so long as they can raise a large revenue in this way it is 
idle to talk of the tariff as if its only effect were to protect 
American producers. As English goods do enter the country, 
and duties are paid on them, it is evident that the native manu- 
facturers do not secure a monopoly ; and though there can be no 
doubt that more English goods would be consumed if it were not 
for the high duties imposed on them, it should be remembered 
that taxation in any form diminishes the purchasing power of 
the taxpayers, and that we have no ground of complaint if the 
Americans find that our goods are a convenient subject for 
taxation. , 

The experience of France shows that a protective policy is not 
enough to secure a country either against an excess of imports or 
against a diminution of its exports. Thus, as Mr. Whittaker 
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points out (p. 627), “the exports of France fell from £151,000,000 
in 1873, to £129,000,000 in 1879,” while the imports rose from 
£183,000,000 to £223,000,000 in the same period. Thus the 
excess of imports is quite as large in proportion to the total trade 
of France as the excess of which fair traders complain so much in 
reference to this country. As we see no reason for regret in our 
own case, we can see nothing to deplore in the case of France. 
The excess is probably due in a great measure to the purchase of 
French securities by foreigners, to the sale of property owned by 
Frenchmen abroad, and to the receipt of dividends on commer- 
cial undertakings started by French enterprise. We do not 
grudge a heavy tribute to the nation which has constructed the 
Suez Canal. 

The experience of the United States themselves also serves to 
show that protection does not prevent an excess of imports over 
exports ; for before 1873 their imports were generally in excess. 
This was due to the numerous and considerable loans raised in 
Europe by public and private bodies in the United States; and 
as after the crisis of 1873 it was more difficult to raise such loans, 
the balance has generally been on.the side of exports, the United 
States having more to pay to Europe by way of interest on old 
advances than it receives by way of new ones. Protection can 
no more convert a creditor into a debtor than free trade can. 


There is only one other point in the League programme which 


we need notice. They propose to reduce the duty on Chinese 
and other foreign tea to a penny per l|b., while tea from India or 
other parts of our own empire would be admitted duty free. This 
proposal is merely part of the general scheme for placing a 10 
per cent. duty on food brought from foreign countries, in order 
to aid in developing our own dependencies. We should have 
no objection to a reduction of the duty on tea if an equal revenue 
could be obtained from some less objectionable tax; but the 
differential duty which the League propose would be a most 
wasteful method of raising a revenue. If it raised the price of 
foreign tea, it would raise the price of all tea alike; so that the 
consumers would be paying a tax of which only one-half would 
go to the Government. Nor would the consumers of tea be the 
only persons injured. The producers, though they might for a 
time think themselves benefited, would be really injured by a 
system which relieves them from the healthy stimulus of com- 
petition. Hitherto the tea-planters of India have had to face 
the competition on equal terms of the old-established tea-growers 
of China, and they have been forced to do all in their power to 
improve the quality of their tea. This they have done with such 
success that Indian tea is now recognized as the best in the 
London market, and the importation of Indian tea has largely 
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increased, while that of Chinese is almost stationary. Attempts 
have lately been made to introduce Indian tea into the United 
States ; but it is obvious that any artificial bounty given to it in 
the London market would discourage the planters from exerting 
themselves to secure a position in foreign markets equal to that 
which their Chinese rivals have long enjoyed. The'establishment 
of a differential duty would not give India any more capital ; all 
that it could do would be to divert Indian capital from one em- 
ployment to another. We may suggest what would most pro- 
bably be one effect of such a policy. Tea-planting would receive 
a bounty, while cotton-planting would enjoy none; and we might 
therefore expect to see capital transferred from the latter to the 
former. This would be no real benefit to India, and might be a 
serious injury. Cotton-planting in India is now conducted in 
such a slovenly way, that both the quantity and quality of the 
cotton crop are far below what they should be. All that is 
wanted is more careful and more intelligent management, and 
if these were forthcoming India might soon rise to the first rank 
among cotton-growing countries. But if her industry is to be 
diverted into artificial channels by the fiscal policy of England, 
her resources will remain, as they have so long been, practically 
u ndeveloped. 

We have now examined the details of the League programme, 
and we hope that we have not exaggerated or misrepresented 
the views of its supporters. What are we now to think of their 
scheme when viewed as a whole? Have they made out any case 
for a revision of the fiscal policy pursued in this country for the 
last thirty years? Mr. Ecroyd tells us that free trade was needed 
in 1846 in order to secure a market for our manufactures, but 
that fair trade is now required to effect the same object. There 
are thus two questions to be considered. The first is, whether 
there is any necessity for a change in our policy ; and the second 
is, whether, assuming some change to be required, the scheme of 
the League will attain the object sought. We cannot admit that 
the League have proved an affirmative to either of these questions. 
They tell us that our manufactures are declining ; but in point 
of fact the diminution in the exports of our manufactures since 
1873, on which so much stress is laid, is only a diminution of 
value, and the quantities of all the principal articles, except linen 
and worsted, exhibit a large increase when we compare 1880 
with 1873 ; and 1881 has proved superior to its predecessor. 
We cannot regard the diminution of value as an evil, seeing that 
it is the very object to attain which manufacturers are constantly 
labouring, and which customers are always anxious to see at- 
tained. As the object of free trade was to make commodities 
cheap by removing all artificial hindrances to production, the 
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fact that cheapness has been attained furnishes no argument 
against adhering to a free trade policy. 

Even if we were disposed to admit that our manufactures 
had been almost ruined, and that something must be done to 
revive them, we should still be disposed to reject the proposals of 
the League as utterly inadequate. If an alarmist were to tell us 
that London was in imminent danger of being captured by the 
Chinese, and were to insist that our only hope of safety lay in 
surrounding the city with a wall of tissue-paper, its danger and 
its remedy would have as much reality in them as those con- 
juread up by the League. They say that they want to induce 
other countries to adopt free trade ; and the weapon with which 
they propose to effect the conversion is a 10 per cent. duty on 
foreign manufactures. Now the quantity of foreign manufactures 
imported into this country is very small, and therefore attacks 
upon them would not be likely to produce much effect on the 
minds of foreigners, while tie amount of manufactures exported 
is very large, and we should therefore suffer a good deal if foreign 
countries retaliated by raising their duties on our goods. Again, 
if the imports of foreign manufactures were more considerable 
than they are, a 10 per cent. duty would not be high enough to 
exclude them, and unless they were excluded no effect would be 
produced. As, moreover, the League consider that the exclusion 
of foreign goods is in itself a benefit, they could hardly expect to 
persuade foreigners that the entry of English goods into foreign 
markets would be advantageous, 

So with the proposed duty on foreign corn. It is alleged that 
this would give fair protection to the British farmer ; but it is 
obvious that if the farmer is injured by the intrusion of corn from 
abroad, it can make no differencetto him whether it be imported 
from foreign countries or from our own colonies. Here, again, 
a 10 per cent. duty is too low to exclude the foreign product, 
while it is high enough to injure the consumers. It may be 
replied that if foreign corn comes in we have the satisfaction of 
obtaining a revenue from it; but taking more out of the pocket 
of the taxpayer than goes into the Exchequer is not the way to 
relieve distress. 

Nor is the propused corn duty more satisfactory when viewed 
as a measure for developing our colonies. No doubt it would 
tend to encourage one branch of industry ; but it could only do 
so by discouraging another. Corn-growing would be favoured 
at the expense of wool-growing, tea-planting at the expense of 
cotton-planting ; but nothing would have been done to increase 
the prosperity of our colonies. Lastly, the policy of the League, 
even if carried out, would not attain the object of increasing the 
export of our manufactures. Granting that it would be as 
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effectual as its promoters believe in diverting our custom from 
foreign countries to our own dependencies, we should not thereby 
be enabled to export more of our manufactures than we do at 
present. We now pay for our imports from the United States 
by exporting manufactures to all parts of the world, our colonies 
included. If we imported from our colonies, instead of from the 
United States, we should carry on a more direct interchange 
than at present, but we should not therefore export more manu- 
factures than we do now. Our exports depend on our productive 
power, and on the amount of our imports; and there is nothing 
in the fair trade programme which tends to increase either of 
these factors. On the whole, then, an examination of the pro- 
posals and arguments of the Fair Trade League, does not furnish 
any sufficient reasons for departing from the free trade policy 
which has been adopted in this country in obedience to the dic- 
tates of science, and endorsed by the results of experience. 





Art. 1V.—Fires 1n THratres. 


HE calamity that befell the city of Vienna towards the close 

of last year, in the fire at the Ring Theatre, is one in which 

we are all interested. The destruction of life and property can 

never be treated with indifference, but the degree of interest 

with which it is regarded of course varies very much with cir- 

cumstances. Though life is proverbially made up of tragedy 

and comedy, there is always something striking, not to say 
incongruous, in their juxtaposition— 


“Tn calamitoso risus etiam injuria est.” 


And we know of no occurrences in which the contrast is more 
manifest, and which are more likely to arrest the attention, than 
those awful occasions on which the seekers of pleasure are 
brought face to face with that inexorable element that has 
always been employed as the type and instrument of the 
intensest suffering. 

The Vienna tragedy is of too recent date, and the particulars 
are too fresh in the public mind, to need a detailed repetition. 
Suffice it to say that the theatre was opened as recently as the 
17th of January, 1874, and on the Sth of last December, while it 
was filling for the evening performance, a fire broke out which 
destroyed it, and in which several hundred people met with 
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death, either in the flames or by suffocation. As soon as the 
dreadful event was known every heart was thrilled with horror, 
and with sympathy for the sufferers, not unmixed with some natu- 
ral fears on its own account. One’s first feelings were those of 
common humanity. Now, however, that our alarm has subsided 
we may be allowed to turn our minds to practical thoughts, and 
to inquire whether there are any lessons for ourselves in what 
has happened. It is not within the province of this REVIew to 4 
dwell on the moral teaching of the catastrophe, or we might very #2 
well make it the text of a sermon; we simply confine ourselves 
to its material lessons. 

The Ring Theatre seems to have been provided with the 
usual appliances against fire—an iron screen between the stage 
and auditorium, tanks of water on the roof, and oil lamps to 
allow the gas being turned off. These appliances, however, were 
strangely neglected in the emergency when they were most 
required. Either through fright or carelessness the fire-curtain 
was not lowered ; the gas having gone out, or having been turned 
off for fear of an explosion, the lamps which should have supple- 
mented it were not lighted; and the alarm-bell, which should 
have summoned the fire-brigade, was not sounded. The defects 
in the building were chiefly structural. The ways of egress were 
far too complicated, lying as they did through a number of doors 
and winding staircases, which prevented the people from finding 
their way out when the panic occurred. There was something 
imperfect also in the ventilation, which had previously been com- 
plained of, and the rush of air at the time of the fire no doubt 
accelerated the spread of the flames. 

One’s first question of a practical kind is—what would happen 
were a fire to break out under stmilar circumstances in one of 
our own theatres? And it would be presumptuous indeed to 
give an altogether satisfactory answer. Since the Vienna fire we 
have been looking over some accounts of the principal theatre 
fires in London during the present century (a brief sketch of 
which we subjoin), and although we have met with nothing 
approaching this catastrophe as far as loss of life is concerned, we 
are far from feeling no uneasiness as to the condition of our 
theatres. It is quite likely that we have a superiority over con- 
tinental cities, in such matters as fire-brigades and fire-extinguish- 
ing apparatus, but we are not so satisfied with the structure, the 
internal fittings, and the situation of our buildings: points, we 
imagine, as much more important than the former, as prevention 
is better than cure ; and there will always be a danger of the 
most elaborate arrangements being upset or neglected in the 
terror of an actual alarm of fire. 

The first fire of this century happened at Astley’s Amphi- 
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theatre (which had previously been burnt in September, 1794), 
on the 2nd of September, 18038, when the edifice itself, and some 
forty of the surrounding houses, were destroyed. The fire broke 
out at about 2.30 aAM., when the building was of course empty, 
and no lives were lost. It seems to have been due to the neg- 
ligence of the people whose duty it was to see the lights ex- 
tinguished, and it originated in the repositories of machinery and 
combustibles for the fireworks. 

On the 12th of August, 1805, the Royal Circus in Saint 
George’s Fields (since called the Surrey Theatre) was destroyed. 
The fire was discovered at one o’clock A.M., and was supposed to 
have originated in an adjoining “ Alamode” beef shop. No lives 
were lost. 

On the 20th of September, 1808, the first fire occurred at Covent 
Garden. It broke out about 4 o'clock AM. It seems that the 
wadding of a gun, fired during the performance of “ Pizarro,” had 
lodged in one of the scenes, where it lay smouldering unobserved, 
fortunately till a time when the house was deserted. There was, 
however, a loss of some twenty lives, principally a party of fire- 
men, who were killed by the falling of a roof over one of the 
passages. 

On the 24th of February, 1809, Drury Lane Theatre was burnt 
to the ground. The cause of the fire was never satisfactorily 
ascertained, but from an anonymous letter written at the time it 
was supposed to be the result of malice ; and other circumstances 
pointed to the same conclusion. The fire originated in a coffee- 
room on the first tier. The points worth noticing in connexion 
with this fire are, first, the structure of the theatre, which con- 
sisted of a framework of timber, filled in with bricks—an 
arrangement supposed to afford acoustic advantages ; and, 
secondly, the insufficiency of the resources on the premises. 
These were a huge reservoir of water on the roof (which had 
formed a topic of congratulation in the opening prologue) and 
an iron curtain ; neither of which had any appreciable effect in 
allaying the flames. 

On the ilth of April, 1826, the Royalty Theatre, Wellclose 
Square, was destroyed. It was believed that the gas used on 
the stage for side-lights was not properly turned off at the close 
of the performance, and consequently communicated to the set- 
pieces within reach. It should be remarked, that a good many 
combustibles were used during the performance, part of which 
was a representation of Mount Etna in eruption. The theatre 
stood in a crowded neighbourhood, being surrounded by sugar- 
houses and poor people’s dwellings, which, however, escaped 
injury. 

On the 16th of February, 1830, a fire broke out at a little before 
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2 o’clock A.M. at the English Opera House (now the Lyceum). 
It was supposed to have originated from a stove behind the boxes, 
the fire in which had not been properly raked out. During this 
year the third fire happened at Astley’s (a particularly un- 
fortunate house), but there is nothing special to record respect- 
ing it. ‘ 

On the 8th of June, 1841, there was another fire at this 
Amphitheatre, which occurred at 4.35 A.M. It was thought to 
have commenced under the stage, by some sparks falling 
through the flooring, during a representation of the burning of 
Woodstock, in a piece called “The Wars of Oliver Cromwell.” 
There were some specially lamentable circumstances about this 
fire, some of the poor horses and other animals, which have long 
been a distinguishing feature of the house, having been destroyed ; 
a woman-servant also was burnt, who ventured to return to the 
house of Mr. Ducrow (probably with the intention of saving 
some property); and that gentleman himself lost his reason 
through the calamity, and died soon after. 

The Garrick Theatre, Goodman’s Fields, was destroyed by a 
fire on the 4th of November, 1846. The fire was discovered between 
4and54.M. The performance on the previous evening included 
“The Battle of Waterloo,” during which a piece of burning 
wadding from acannon lodged somewhere in the “ flies,” and led 
to the conflagration. 

On the 29th of March, 1849, the Olympic was totally destroyed. 
The fire occurred while the people were assembling for the even- 
ing performance. Its cause was unknown, but it was attributed 
to “the lights.” Fortunately no lives were lost. It may be 
mentioned in passing, as a curiosity, that this theatre was built 
out of the timber of the ship “ La+Ville de Paris,” presented to 
old Philip Astley, at his request, by King George the Third. 

On the 14th of February, 1856, at $ o'clock A.M. a fire 
broke out at the Pavilion, Whitechapel, which was reduced 
to a heap of ruins in a couple of hours. The rapidity of the fire 
is noticeable. Its origin is uncertain, but it is not unlikely 
to be due to a sham catastrophe during the performance of the 
“Red Crow” on the previous evening. ‘The said catastrophe 
was the burning of a tavern, and it is probable that some embers 
falling among the machinery or scenes were the cause of the real 
calamity. 

On the 5th of March, 1856, the second fire occurred at Covent 
Garden under very striking circumstances. The theatre had 
been engaged between the Opera Seasons by “ Professor” 
Anderson, the conjuror, who was terminating a series of per- 
formances in a masquerade. The revelry had been kept up till 
the early hours of the morning, and at last degenerated into a 
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scene of undisguised debauchery. At about 4.55 A.M. the fire 
burst forth among such of the revellers as were left. Those who 
could, made their escape: those who were too drunk to save 
themselves, were dragged out of danger. Before 7 o'clock the 
theatre was entirely destroyed. The cause of the fire was not 
ascertained. No lives were lost. The building was not insured, 
no office having been willing to undertake the risk after the fire 
of 1808. Apropos of this, we may give a quotation from the 
“ Annual Register” of 17th of September, 1809, when the theatre 
was opened, to show the elaborate precautions that had been 
taken to prevent its destruction :— 


“ Every means of safety against fire, or other accident, that inge- 
nuity could devise, has been adopted. At all convenient intervals are 
strong party walls, with iron doors, by which, if a fire were to break 
out, it would be confined within that particular compartment, and 
prevented from spreading through the house. The fire-places are also 
made with the grates turning upon a pivot, by which means the front 
can be moved round to the back, and the fire thus extinguished with- 
out the possibility of accident. Water pipes are also insinuated into 
every part of the house, through which they are spread like veins 
through the human body. Great brass cocks, which, when turned on, 
would pour the contents into the house, present themselves to the eye 
in the lobbies and other open places.” 


And an improvement is mertioned in the arrangement of doors, 
which were made to slide laterally, so as to be entirely removed 
from the passages, the benefit of which in case of an alarm is 
sufficiently obvious. As regards the cause of the fire no fewer 
than seven different hypotheses were suggested—namely, («) 
Smoking by the revellers; (+) Chandelier left burning con- 
tinuously for unusual time; (c) Escape of gas; (d) Carpenter’s 
shop, which contained combustibles, carelessly left open to every- 
body ; (e) The materials* used in the Professor's electiic-light ; 
(7) The “ battens,” or ranges of lights fixed upon pieces of timber 
for illuminating the upper parts of the scenery ; (y) Spontaneous 
combustion amongst the rubbish accumulated in the workshop. 
The last was Mr. Braidwood’s conjecture, the probability of which 
was confirmed by the scene-painter. Any one of these was 
likely enough to have caused the fire, but they were all negatived, 
and the jury were unable to come to a decision. It is perhaps 
worth noticing that this theatre was the fourth on the site, and 
the third burnt under Anderson’s engagements in different cities. 

The second fire at the Surrey occurred on the 30-31 of January, 





_ * The materials referred to were sulphuric and nitric acids. The “ electric” 
light was a device of the Wizard’s, displayed from the roof of the theatre, for 
the purpose of attracting attention. 
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1865, and resulted in the ruin of the building. During the last 
scene of the pantomime part of the ceiling immediately over the 
large chandelier, by which the theatre was principally lighted, 
caught fire. The audience at once became alarmed, and a very 
serious panic might have followed, but for the timely inter- 
position of Mr. Green, the stage-manager. He presented him- 
self in front of the proscenium, and, addressing the people, 
pointed out that it was the ceiling alone that was on fire, that 
the flames must burn upwards, and that there was ample time for 
all to leave the building, if they would only do so in an orderly 
manner. The result of this brave and sensible exercise of moral 
power was that nobody was injured. The theatre was capable 
of accommodating from 2,000 to 2,500 people.* 

The Standard Theatre, Shoreditch, was destroyed on tie 21st 
of October, 1866. No lives were lost, and there is nothing special 
to record respecting the fire, except, indeed, one’s regret that the 
efforts of the management to raise the class of entertainment in 
the East End were interrupted by its occurrence. 

Perhaps the most destructive fire in our list is that which 
happened at Her Majesty's on the 6th of December, 1867. It 
began at about 11 o’clock P.M., and in less than an hour this 
magnificent theatre was entirely destroyed, considerable damage 
also being done to the surrounding houses. No distinct account 
of the origin of the fire has been given, but the general impres- 
sion was that it broke out either on or under the stage. The 
slowness of communication with the Brigade in Watling Street 
(then the head-quarters) has been commented on; and even in 





* On the wholé it seems that considerably more danger is to be appre- 
hended from alarm on the part of theaudience than from inadequacy in the 
means of exit. As an example of the rapidity with which a theatre can be 
emptied, when there is no unusual excitement in the audience, we may quote 
the following:—At the Britannia Theatre, on Saturday, January 20, 1877, 
4,442 paid for admission, and the house was cleared out as follows :— 


Curtain drawn : « « BES6 
Stalls empty . 3 a « TESG 
Gealey., « « « » 
Pit is ‘ , . 11.373 
Bows . =. : , . 11.383 
All out at 11.40. 

Again, the number admitted to the Gaiety Theatre last Boxing-day was 
1,389, and the entire auditorium was emptied in less than three minutes. 

The following may be mentioned as illustrating the value of managerial 
interference on an alarm of fire. At the Theatre Royal, Waterford, during 
a performance of “ Pinafore” by Mr. D’Oyley Carte’s company, on Monday, 
23rd of January last, there was an alarm of fire, followed by a panic, which might 
have ended in serious consequences, but for the appearance of the manager 
before the curtain, whose assurances allayed the fears of the people. The 
panic thereupon subsided, and the fre was extinguished in ten minutes. 
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Chandos Street, the nearest station, the occurrence was not 
known till twenty minutes past eleven, when flames were issuing 
from the roof. 

Eventually seventeen steam and seven hand engines, worked 
by a couple of hundred men, were brought to bear on the fire 
from various points, and by about one o'clock it was vanquished, 
though not before it had consumed pretty well all the fuel within 
reach. One cannot help noticing the failure of the fire-pre- 
vention arrangements. There were tanks on the roof, but it 
seems they had little or no water in them, and the tanks them- 
selves burnt rapidly. Firemen were appointed to go over the 
building every hour, and a tell-tale clock was used to indicate 
whether they had neglected their duty. The insufficiency of 
the hand engines must also be noticed, which were said to emit 
little better than a feeble dribble of water, although some thirty 
soldiers were employed to work them. 

In comparing the accounts of these fires we are forcibly struck 
with the similarity of cause in several instances. At Astley’s 
in 1803, the Royalty in 1826, and the Olympic in 1849, the 
fires were traceable (or attributed) to the lights; and in the 
two former mention is made of the dangerous accumulation of 
combustible materials. This seems also the probable cause of 
the fire at Covent Garden in 1856. In the cases of Covent 
Garden in 1808, Astley’s, 1841, the Garrick, 1846, and the 
Pavilion in 1856 (and perhaps also that of the Royalty Theatre), 
the fires originated in previous performances on the stage. 

We notice also the failure of the tanks on the roof at Drury 
Lane in 1809, and Her Majesty’s in 1867. These failures, as 
also that of the iron screen at Drury Lane, are precedents of 
what occurred at the Ring Theatre last year. 

Whatever the cause of the Vienna fire, the weak point in the 
structure of the theatre was notoriously faulty system of egress. 
The time of the occurrence of the London fires has saved our 
theatres from any severe test in this respect. In the solitary 
parallel case of the Surrey, in 1865, we cannot help commenting 
with approval on the behaviour of the stage-manager, which was 
unquestionably the saving of the audience. At the same time 
we feel considerable regret that no such judicious interposition 
has to be noticed in the case of the Ring Theatre. 

Perhaps the most important point, with the exception of the 
means of exit, to which attention has been drawn through the 
Vienna fire, is the lighting of our theatres; and, in a circular 
issued just after the accident, the Lord Chamberlain has urged 
on managers the advisability of lighting the stage and audito- 
rium from different sources. The importance of this arrange- 
ment is obvious, and we do not think there is any insuperable 
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difficulty in the way of carrying it out generally. The gas 
supply is already in many instances derived from separate mains ; 
but whether difficult or easy, if the public safety requires it, 
managers will of course accede to the suggestion. 

There is another point, however, that strikes us in connexion 
with the matter of lighting, and we are rather surprised that no 
allusion was made to it in the aforesaid circular. We refer to 
the need of some other light to supplement the gas. The latter 
always has been liable to failure, and after what has happened 
abroad, it will be almost culpable were anything serious to follow 
in our own theatres for want of a subsidiary light. At the 
Ring Theatre oil-lamps were provided, but it had been neglected 
to light them. Other provisions, we fear, are treated with equal 
neglect. People hope that the emergency against which they are 
intended may never come, and are apt to get careless or indolent 
till some accident occurs which forces attention to the neglected 
point. We should like to be satisfied first that every theatre is 
furnished with a secondary light—oil-lamps such as those in use 
on board ships, for example—and then that it was never omitted 
to light them. . 

We suppose the introduction of the electric light into 
every town and building of importance is only a question of 
time. Without expressing unqualified approval of it as in every 
case superior to, or even altogether satisfactory as a substitute 
for other means of lighting, we may say that as regards safety 
we do not think it will be at any disadvantage. The experiment 
has already been tried at the Savoy Theatre,* by all accounts 
with nearly perfect success. 

There have been serious objections to the use of the electric light 
for the stage, on account of the piercing glare and peculiar tone 
which have characterized it. These peculiarities have, however, 
been much modified in the system introduced at the Savoy, 
which we are informed will not necessitate such a modification 
in the “ get-up” of actors as was at first apprehended. We con- 
fess to very little satisfaction in this matter, but we are strongly 
interested in the public safety, and here the electric light promises 
a decided advantage over its predecessors. As was demonstrated 
at the Savoy, in the event of a lamp-glass coming to grief, the 
light would immediately be put out by contact with the air ; 
and the inventors of the system state that no danger is to be 
feared from the communicating wires. 

There will still be room for a subordinate light. Till we get 
thoroughly used to the electric, it would be unwise to rely on 
it entirely: in fact, the ease with which it is extinguished 





* And more recently at Sanger’s (Astley’s) Amphitheatre. 
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shows the necessity of something to fall back upon in case of 
accident. 

The putting out of lights isa matter to be carefully looked 
after. It suggests a good deal on the subject of work, and 
managers will pardon us for reminding them of the wisdom of 
a systematic division of labour amongst their employés, both to 
ensure the doing of everything properly, and also to localize 
responsibility. Generalization in work is often unfair, and (what 
more directly concerns us at this moment) often means the 
neglect of things not compulsory. In the event of accident 
managers should at once be able to indicate the responsible in- 
dividual, and this canonly be done where every duty is definitely 
assigned. Perhaps, however, in the case of supervising officers, 
the fewer they are, the more general and inclusive their duty, and 
the more absolute their authority, the better. Responsibility 
should never be exacted where the needful authority is not given. 

We do not know how far it applies to fires at theatres, but 
accidents are often traceable to overwork. We should like to 
see all needless labour done away with, and we think the hours 
of duty at theatres may well be shortened without any injury to 
the public. The object of a theatrical entertainment is surely to 
combine instruction with refreshment of mind and body. For 
this, evening performances have often seemed to us too long. 
Three hours is surely quite long enough to keep one’s attention 
fixed on a continuous performance, and why a really good drama 
or tragedy should be prefaced and followed by a frivolous piece, 
while the substantial part of the audience are taking or leaving 
their places, we cannot conceive. The bulk of the audience would 
probably be quite content with a single piece de résistance. 
Their interest would not be divided, they would be more likely to 
leave the theatre refreshed instead of wearied out with what they 
had seen, and with that sense of completeness which is as satis- 
factory in amusement as in work. Moreover, if the unnecessary 
labours of the theatrical staff are diminished, they will be enabled 
to do their necessary duties better, and with a better will. 

In several of the cases that we have recalled the fires were 
caused by sparks let fall during the performance, and (what comes 
in almost the same category) the accumulation of inflammable 
matter. This kind of accident has been of too frequent occur- 
rence to be quite excusable. We quite understand that the col- 
lection of huge quantities of dresses and scenery in the store-rooms 
of theatres is almost unavoidable ; but we should like to be assured 
that these collections are never larger than absolutely necessary 
under one roof; and also that a suggestion of Captain Shaw’s* 





* See his pamphlet on Fires in Theatres. 
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should be universally known and acted on—viz., that “Clothes, 
drapery, hanging curtains, and all woodwork in a theatre should 
be frequently steeped or washed in alum water, or some other 
substance, which would make them uninflammable; that is to 
say, which would prevent their blazing up in the event of their 
taking fire.” He supports this suggestion by allusion to an acci- 
dent at the Théitre de Belleville, where a wad from a pistol, dis- 
charged on the stage, lay smouldering among some decorations 
till it burst into flame, and caused the destruction of the building 
—a case paralleled by more than one that we have recorded. 

While on this subject we have pleasure in calling attention to 
a recommendation by Mr. F. H. Gossage (of Widnes), of silicate 
of soda for the purpose of rendering timber uninflammable. He 
says :—“TI find that painting woodwork of any kind with several 
coats of solution of silicate of soda, and finishing off with a 
mixture of this solution and sufficient common whiting to make 
it as thick as ordinary paint, a most excellent protection against 
fire. Wood treated in this way will not take fire from mere 
contact with flame : it requires to be heated till destructive dis- 
tillation begins. Then, of course, gases are given out which 
ignite, and the wood is gradually converted into charcoal, but 
until destructive distillation takes place, the coated wood will not 
support combustion. A few years since I had some screens made 
like ordinary doors, some prepared as I have described, and 
some not. They were then placed over a fire of shavings, which 
was kept constantly renewed. In ten minutes the unprepared 
screens were blazing away, and so nearly consumed that they had 
to be supported by an iron bar. The flames continued to lick 
the prepared screens for thirty minutes before the distillation 
commenced. After forty-five minutes the coated screens were 
still intact, and able to support themselves; and in an hour, 
although pierced in many places with holes, they held together, 
and when the fire was’ removed they did not continue to burn. 
This was a splendid success, and I still have the remains of the 
screens. The experiments were made at my suggestion for the 
managers of the Liverpool Philharmonic Society, and the wood- 
work of the roof of their splendid hall at Liverpool was treated 
in this manner, I am sure a good deai might be done with this 
simple and inexpensive process to reduce the possibility of fires, 
especially in public buildings, theatres, &c., for if the woodwork 
were thus treated, draperies and scenery would burn away before 
the timber work of the structure could take fire.” 

In a letter to one of the daily papers, which we have not aow 
before us, a suggestion was offered that theatres should be pro- 
vided with external galleries, corresponding with the tiers inside, 
and each furnished with its own staircase. There may be 
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advantages in such external galleries, and we have no doubt that 
in new buildings they might be introduced without any archi- 
tectural incongruity, but this can scarcely be said of existing 
theatres. Not that the look of a thing is of much value in a 
question of public safety. We fancy, however, that a really good 
and sufficient service of ordinary passages and staircases would 
render these outside galleries unnecessary ; and it is certain that 
their great expense, coupled with the consideration that they 
might never be wanted, would be a great obstacle to their 
erection. 

Separate staircases should, however, be provided for every 
story, quite independent of the general staircase, though with the 
possibility of access to the latter in case of pressure. In regard 
to simplicity of entrance and egress we have been much struck 
with the design of the Roman Coliseum, which we faney might 
still serve asa model for imitation. In Captain Shaw’s pamphlet, 
already quoted, it is advised that:—“For the safety of the 
audience a theatre should be provided with at least two principal 
staircases, and these should be as far as possible apart, so that 
in the event of one becoming injured by fire, or enveloped in 
smoke, the other might be made available. It would be much 
safer to have two separate staircases for each part of the audience, 
according to price, leading from the lobby adjoining the seats to 
the hall of exit, so that half of each part of the audience might 
pass out by itself; but, where there are two main staircases, the 
stairs could be divided by longitudinal partitions, which would, 
to a certain extent, produce the same result, by preventing undue 
crushing, and thus insuring rapid egress in case of necessity.” 

We have seen wooden staircases in a theatre. ‘These shouid 
never be allowed. The best materials would probably be a 
framework of iron, with steps of fire-proof composition, not stone, 
which is unsatisfactory, as it cracks and crumbles under the 
action of fire. ‘To refer once more to Captain Shaw’s pamphlet, 
we would call attention to the writer’s suggestion (by no means 
universally acted on) that staircases and passages should be 
furnished with handrails on both sides, for the people to lay hold 
of, to prevent themselves from being pushed down in a rush. 

The shorter and more direct the passage-ways from the out- 
side te the inside of a theatre the better. Where there is no 
staircase they need scarcely be longer than the distance between 
the walls, with a margin for the pay-box and check-taker. 
Frequenters of the pit know well enough what a disagreeable 
scrimmage there generally is in getting in, which is of course 
increased and prolonged according to the length of the passage 
and the number of awkward corners to be passed. In the rush 
the weakest literally and uncomfortably goes to the wall, or 
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gets trampled under foot, and he is fortunate who contrives to 
reach his seat with a whole skin. This sort of thing will give 
one a faint idea of the scene to be expected on the exit of an 
audience in a panic. “ Festina lente” is a motto not at all likely 
to be remembered at such a moment. The best way to obviate 
the danger is to do away with the awkward labyrinthian ap- 
proaches in which it can occur. 

We do not sce, by the way, why people should be allowed to 
accumulate outside a theatre to the extent that is usual before 
they are admitted. Why limit the time between the opening 
of the doors and the commencement of the play to the regula- 
tion half-hour? An objection may of course be made to an 
alteration that whatever time the doors are opened there will 
always be people to accumulate beforehand. Perhaps so; but 
an extension of the time for entrance would surely lessen the 
pressure, The unfortunate individual who opens the doors, and 
a few others, would have to get on duty earlier. If the curtail- 
ment we have already proposed in the evening programme 
would not be compensation enough for them, let them be paid 
for their overtime, and they will probably be glad to earn the 
extra money. Some houses have a compromise at pantomime 
and other busy times, when people are let in earlier than the 
rest, across the stage, for an extra fee. Whatever benefit there 
is in this would seem to be an argument in favour of our 
suggestion. 

It is very desirable that every theatre should be within easy 
and rapid communication with the fire-brigade, and, where the 
station is at any distance, that communication cannot be better 
than by direct telephone or telegraph wire. We have seen the 
evil of delay in the case of the fireat Her Majesty’s. We know 
that nothing but promptitude is to be expected on the part of 
the officers and men of the brigade itself, but they cannot act 
before they are informed of the need of their services, and we 
fear that in theatres, as in other places, the natural reluctance 
to summon them till other means have proved unavailing, may 
sometimes operate more strongly than the sense of public duty. 

On the other hand, every theatre should be provided with a 
set of trained servants of its own, accustomed to the use of 
the hydrants, &c.—not, however, necessarily reserved entirely 
for fire duty. These would be a valuable auxiliary to the 
regular brigade, without in any way superseding the need 
of their services. The brigade must surely sometimes be in 
difficulties through ignorance of the ins and outs of buildings, 
To give them the necessary instructions without hampering their 
movements, would naturally best be done by men themselves to 
some extent familiar with their duties. Would it not be an 
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advantage to the brigade, by the way, if plans of theatres were 
kept at their head office. 

It has been questioned whether buildings likely to be destroyed 
by an earthquake or gunpowder explosion should be of light or 
solid structure, the former minimizing the damage in case of 
accident, the latter the probability of its occurrence. We can 
understand a hesitation between the same alternatives in certain 
buildings liable to fire, but not in such buildings as theatres, 

We do hear now and then of the fall of a staircase occasioning 
the loss of life. This sort of thing ought to be next to impos- 
sible. The safety of the audience in every way should be the 
very first consideration—then their amusement or instruction. 
It is certain their enjoyment would be very much diminished by 
any feeling of insecurity, whether from fire or other cause. There 
should be as little as possible in the building likely to come to 
grief, or for a fire to lay hold of. General strength and fire-proof 
structure are almost synonymous, and both should at all cost be 
secured, It has been proved by experience that bricks are as 
good as any fire-resisting material, and our theatres are, as a rule, 
very properly built of them. Almost all strong-rooms in banking 
houses, and other places where valuables are stored, are built of 
the same material. There is no reason, however, why a brick 
theatre should be as hideous as most of our theatres are. We 
see from any number of specimens of architecture that brick 
buildings may be very beautiful, externally and internally, whether 
faced with stone in any degree, or altogether destitute of it. We 
are quite content with brick theatres, but we should like them to 
be worth looking at, and not as if they were expected to be de- 
stroyed within a generation. 

The internal decoration of theatres is almost all on one type. 
Their shape is perhaps the very best that could be devised for 
the accommodation of spectators, and for acoustic purposes, but 
it is a pity there is so little variety in their ornamentation. In 
this matter, if a person has seen one theatre he has seen them 
all. The decoration, moreover, is of a very inflammable kind. 
Paint and paper, and flimsy curtains, are largely used, making 
the inside of a theatre as good food almost for a fire as‘an oil and 
colour shop. There are two buildings which certainly look like 
an improvement on the regulation type as regards structure and 
decoration—namely, the Albert Hall and the Britannia Theatre, 
Hoxton. The latter is unusually well built for a theatre, and the 
brick walls have been left to an important extent without attempt 
at disguising their surface. It has been questioned whether the 
amphitheatrical shape of the Albert Hall is suitable for any spec- 
tacle but a bull-fight or gladiatorial contest. This may or may 
not be; but there can be no disputing the substantial character 
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of the building, and the simplicity (or rather absence) of its 
decoration ; and we see no need for a distinction between a 
theatre and a concert-hall in these matters. Indeed, in a theatre 
there is less need for anything attractive about the walls and 
ceiling, as the spectator is supposed to be absorbed in what is 
going ‘forward off the stage. The plan of building theatres partly 
below ground, as in the case of the “ Criterion” ‘and “ Globe,” is 
very g good in case of fire, the exit being to a great extent ‘ 
instead of down stairs. 

It is obvious, too, that the lower the building, the better com- 
mand it would afford to the firemen, and the less difficulty there 
would be in escaping from the windows were an exit necessary 
in that direction. 

There is plenty of room for improvement in the s/fuation 
of our theatres. Why are they always closely surrounded by 
other buildings, especially dwelling-houses ? There is no invin- 
cible necessity “for it: there is every reason against it. The 
buildings are a mutual danger to each other. There is always 
a risk of the flames communicating from the theatre to the sur- 
rounding houses, or vice vei'sd. “We have, in fact, mentioned 
instances of both. Very stringent regulations are laid down touch- 
ing places of deposit for gunpowder, and other dangerous concerns, 
and a theatre is not so very many degrees better in regard 
to the inflammable or combustible nature of its contents as to be 
exempt from similar restrictions. Theatres cannot be located on 
out-of-the-way commons, but they ought not to be set up in the 
midst of a heap of second- or third-rate houses, as most of them 
are, as if a principal object was the accumulation of materials 
for a bonfire. The enormous price of land in London is, of 
course, the great difficulty in the way of their complete isolation ; 
but we do not look upon it as by any means insuperable. A 
building like a theatre should, we think, stand quite detached 
from others, chiefly to isolate the risk of fire ; secondly, to afford 
the freest passage to and from it in that or any other emergency; 
and, thirdly, on purely artistic grounds. The advantage of iso- 
lation in the event of fire would certainly be appreciated by the 
nearest residents, and surely also by the audience of a theatre. 
It has before now been found necessary to destroy premises by 
gunpowder in order to cut off the progress of a fire—a destruction 
of property which would, of course, be needless were the affected 
building already isolated. In crowded neighbourhoods, more- 
over, it is often a matter of considerable trouble to get the en- 
gines into play sufficiently near the scene of action, and to give 
proper freedom to the operations of the firemen. These are one 
or two of the most self-evident points in favour of isolation ; and, 
as we said, there is an artistic view of the subject on which we 
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may perhaps dwell for a minute or two, although it is not strictly 
within the purpose of this article. 

Our theatres, almost without exception, are anything but 
attractive outwardly. Like railway stations, they are built for a 
definite object, and, that answered, the builders or architects who 
design them apparently care little or nothing for external beauty. 
It is hard to conceive why these buildings should not be worth 
looking at; and if they were made so, they ought to have 
every advantage that site and surroundings could give them. 
A good open space is the special advantage for which we are now 
pleading. Here and therein some old continental city one some- 
times stumbles across a lovely bit of architecture almost hidden 
by the surrounding houses. There is no doubt a certain charm 
in the discovery of unexpected gems so concealed, but the theatre 
stands in a different category. Architecturally, one can scarcely 
speak of it in the same breath with the rich old ecclesiastical 
or municipal buildings we have in our mind’s eye, and at present 
it has decidedly more reason to be ashamed of its appearance. 
Safety is our immediate reason for its complete separation from 
other buildings; and one of these days, when we get our ideal 
theatre erected, we shall be glad to be able to command a good 
view of it from all points. 

Schiller’s touching words remind us of the transitory nature 
of the actor’s career and reputation :— 

‘Drum muss er geizen mit der Gegenwart, 
Den Augenblick, der sein ist, ganz erfiillen, 
Muss seiner Mitwelt miichtig sich versichern, 
Und im Gefiihl der Wiirdigsten und Besten 
Ein lebend Denkmal sich erbaun. So nimmt er 
Sich seines Namens Ewigkeit voraus, 

Denn wer den Besten seiner Zeit genug 
Gethan, der hat gelebt fiir alle Zeiten.” 


The theatre at present, like the actor who plays his part with- 
in it, seems only intended fora temporary existence. We should, 
however, like to see our theatres durably and beautifully built— 
for worthy performances—in the best positions that could be 
obtained, and with plenty of open space about them. And we 
may hope to see in all such internal arrangements adopted in 
the building, that the audience may have their enjoyment of 
the play enhanced by the sense of practical security against all 
danger from fire. 
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Art. V.—Ecc.LesIaAstIcaAL MIGRATIONS. 


. Cardinal Newman : the Story of his Life. By Henry J. 
JENNINGS, Author of “Curiosities of Criticism,” &c. 
Second Edition, Birmingham: Houghton & Co., Scot- 
land Passage. London: Simpkin, Marshall &Co. 1882. 


. The Vatican Decrees and the “ Expostulation.” By RoBEeRtT 
RoODOLPH SUFFIELD, Minister of the Free Christian Church, 
Wellesley Road, Croydon ; formerly Apostolic Missionary 
and Prefect of the “Guard of Honour.” London: 
Triibner & Co. 1874. 

. Five Letters on a Conversion to Roman Catholicism. By 
Rosert RopoLpH SUFFIELD. Published by Thomas 
Scott, No. 11, The Terrace, Farquhar Road, Upper 
Norwood, London, S.E. 

. Why I became a Unitarian. A Discourse. By the Rev. 
R. RopoLtpH SuFFIELD, of Reading, Berkshire; de- 
livered in the Unitarian Chapel, Kendal, on August 21, 
1881, and published at the request of the Congregation, 
Kendal. Printed by Bateman & Hewitson, Stramongate. 


. Count Campello: an Autobiography ; giving his Reasons 
for Leaving the Papal Church. With an Introduction by 
the Rev. WittiaM ArTHuR, M.A. Second Thousand. 
London: Hodder & Stoughton. 1881. 

. Letters, Literary and Theological, of Connop Thirlwall, late 
Lord Bishop of St. David’s. Edited by the Very Rev. 
J. J. Stewart PerowneE, D.D., Dean of Peterborough ; 
and the Rev. Louis Stokes, B.A. Corpus Christi 
College, Cambridge. With Annotations and Preliminary 
Memoir by the Rev. Louis Stokes. London: Richard 
Bentley & Son. 1881. é 

. Letters to a Friend. By Connop THIRLWALL, late Lord 
Bishop of St. David’s. Edited by the Very Rev. ARTHUR 
PENRHYN STANLEY, D.D., Dean of Westminster. Lon- 
don: Richard Bentley & Son. 1881. 


W E class this group of publications under the title “ Eccle- 
siastical Migrations,’ because severally they narrate the 


history of the secession from the Anglican Church and the 
adherence to the Roman of one who, taking him altogether, 
may accurately be called the most remarkable man of his time. 
Of the secession from Rome of two of its ecclesiastical dignitaries, 
the adherence of the one to a pure Theism, but a “Theism after the 
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Christian type, moulded by the Christian traditions, and edified 
by the Sacred Scriptures :’* and of the other to—if we may so 
term the Wesleyan Body—the most purely Evangelical of Pro- 
testant Churches. And of the migration—not, indeed, as in the 
other cases referred to from one church or creed to another, but 
still a real migration—from the legal to the ecclesiastical pro- 
fession of one who possessed the greatest qualifications, but no 
desire, for the highest honours of the profession of his first 
choice. The possession of those qualifications, joined to great 
acquirements, made him one of the most learned and judicious— 
in the original and true seuse of the word—of the Bishops of the 
Victorian era. Differing from the other divines we have 
mentioned, the change in Bishop Thirlwall’s case arose less from 
religious motives than from a desire for literary leisure. To the 
end his mind was in its impress and bent more secular than 
ecclesiastical ; and he was not so much a theologian as—in Dean 
Stanley’s phrase—‘“ a universal scholar and a great ecclesiastical 
statesman.” + 

“The Story of Cardinal Newman’s Life”—published, 
as we collect from a letter from Mr. Gladstone to its com- 
piler, against the will of the Cardinal himself—is one of 
those books of which we in these days have many; productions 
rather of the scissors and the paste-pot than the pen. To 
this class belong the so-called Lives of Lord Beaconsfield, of 
Mr. Gladstone, and of Mr. Bright, which have of late been pub- 
lished. Mere compilations from newspapers and of current 
anecdotes having more or less of foundation in fact, they in no 
way deserve the title of “The Life” of their distinguished 
subjects. It would be too much to say that such publications 
are valueless, for they contain much that has been written and 
spoken by the great men of whom they treat, and the world is 
indebted to their compilers for bringing into one focus these 
scattered emanations from great minds; and in that sense, and 
to that limited extent, we are obliged to Mr. Jennings for his 
book. The story is clearly and consecutively told; but in reading 
it the patience of readers is much tried by a great confusion 
of dates; by imperfect references to the works quoted, and 
sometimes by their total absence, and in many cases by the 
omission of references to any authority for statements the 
book contains. As an instance of confusion of dates, we take 
the following:—“Mr. Gladstone has described the im- 
pression left upon his mind by Newman’s preaching about 
1837 ;” this is given as an extract from a speech made by Mr. 





* “Why I became a Unitarian,” p. 15. 
+ “Letters to a Friend.” Preface, p. ii, 
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Gladstone in 1877: “Dr. Newman, when I was an under- 
graduate at Oxford, was looked upon rather with prejudice as 
what is termed a Low Churchman. ....He was then 
Vicar of St. Mary’s, and used to preach there.”* Mr. Gladstone 
took his B.A. degree in 1832, was first elected to Parliament in 
December of that “year, and continued, without interruption, a 
member of the House of Commons until 1846. It is clear, 
therefore, that he was not about 1837 resident in Oxford, or one 
of Dr. Newman’s habitual hearers. The Tractarian movement 
began, the Cardinal himself tells us, 14th July, 1833+. By 1837 
any suspicion of a Low Church taint in Newman had long 
ceased to be entertained by any one. Mr. Jennings gives us a 
catena of “the hard things the Cardinal had said against the 
Church of Rome.” He tells us that amongst these hard sayings 
“the Cardinal, in 1834, spoke of the corrupt system of the 
Papacy,” and of the Roman Church “as invaded by an evil 
genius ;” but when and where he said so we are not told. Mr. 
Jennings aiso gives us an extract from the Cardinal’s retraction 
of these “hard things,” but gives, us no reference by which we 
may verify his quotation. These are respectively instances of 
these various faults in regard to reterences.} 

Again, Mr. Jennings quotes this passage from Canon Oakley : 
“T believe I am correct in saying that it was Mr. Newman’s 
articles in the Biitish Critic which led to his being invited by 
the proprietors of the 7imes to come out in that journal with 
some remarks upon literary projects of the day, and that the 
result of these overtures may be seen in the celebrated letters of 
‘Catholicus.’ ”’$ But where to find this and other statements of 
the Canon whom Mr. Jennings frequently quotes, we are left 
wholly without a clue. . 


“These letters,” Mr. Jennings continues, “made such an impres- 
sion upon the directors of the Times that they were anxious to obtain 
Newman’s services regularly on their staff. He was offered a large 
salary, one report says as much as £1,800 a year. ‘Shall I be free,’ 
asked the young man to whoin this tempting offer was made, ‘to say 
what I think?” The reply may be imagined; and Newman declined 
the proposal. ‘How different,’ says a commentator on this circum- 
stance, ‘ might have been the course of recent English history if New- 
man had yielded to the temptation, or the Zines had promised him 
the liberty to say what he thought.’ ” || 





* Jennings’ “ Cardinal Newman,” p. 14. 7 “Apologia,” p. 100. 

i Lbid, pp. 41-2-3. 

§ Ivid. p. 38. Mr. Jennings tells us that Newman was editor of the British 
Critic from 1838 to 1848, but the Cardinal himself says, “I was editor of it 
for three years, from July 1838 to July 1841.” (* Apologia,” pp. 135, 155.) 
All the references to the “Apologia” in this paper are to the first edition, 

|| Ibid. pp. 38, 39. 
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We are left without any authority for this story, and we are 
neither told who the commentator was, nor where his remark 
may be found. 

The story seems to us hazy and doubtful. The letters of 
“ Catholicus” we know, on the Cardinal’s own authority, appeared 
in the Times in February, 1841;* he was then in his fortieth 
year, and could scarcely be called a young man, nor do we think, 
great as is the versatility of his mind, and deep and broad as 
are its acquirements, that he could ever have been inclined 
or suited to be a newspaper writer. 

It is not our intention, for it would be premature so to do, to 
review Cardinal Newman’s career ; or, which would be equally 
premature, to endeavour to estimate his influence on the 
thought as well general as religious of his time. Our purpose 
is merely to examine, to compare, and to contrast the facts and 
circumstances, and, if so it may be, to ascertain the causes which 
on the one hand led two men, the one an Englishman, the other 
an Italian, equally sincere as Newman, brought up as Romanists 
from their infancy, and taking Holy Orders in the Church of 
their fathers, to abandon the Church of Rome, the one for a 
Christian Theism, the other for Wesleyanism ; and which, on 
the other, led a man, intellectually, as we believe these two 
would be the first to own, far their superior, to pass by 
various stages from a school of religious thought similar to that 
which the Italian has entered, into the Church which the 
Italian has discovered to be ‘‘an enormous wickedness,” “ the most 
monstrous counterfeit of Christianity,” which, “imposing itself 
on the universal conscience, does all it can to create obstruc- 
tions everywhere, and to repress all religious and civil develop- 
ment.”+ It was a somewhat cynical judgment on his fellow- 
men which George Grote thus expressed to Sir George C. Lewis: 
“The longer I live the more I see that Bishop Butler was right 
when he said that a man who veally loved truth in the world was 
almost as rare asa black swan.”t This may be true of the 
mass of men; but rare as exceptions may be to the general 
rule, and different and contradictory as are the views of truth to 
which each of these three ecclesiastics have attained, we believe 
a perfect love of truth to be their common characteristic. 

Mr. J. A. Froude’s judgment “that Newman has been the 
voice of the intellectual reaction of Europe, which was alarmed 
by an era of revolutions, and is lovking for safety in the 
forsaken beliefs of the ages which it had been tempted to despise,” 





* “The Grammar of Assent,” p. 88 e¢ seg. 
+ Campello’s “ Autobiography,” pp. 104, 105. 
t “Personal Life of George Grote,” p. 178. 
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is, we think, assented to by the world generally, and will 
probably be the judgment of future generations.* 

During the Tractarian movement, little was known of 
Newman personally except in Oxford and by Oxford men, To 
those who knew him he was, to use Mr. Froude’s words, “ the 
most transparent of’men ;” but it was generally and unjustly 
supposed “that he was insidious, and to have led his disciples on 
to conclusions to which he designed to bring them while his 
purpose was carefully veiled.t This prejudice lingered in the 
minds of some even twenty years after Newman’s secession. It 
found expression in Charles Kingsley’s pamphlet which pro- 
duced the “ Apologia ”:— 


“‘T knew that men used to suspect Dr. Newman—I have been in- 
clined to do so myself—of writing a whole sermon, not for the sake of 
the text or of the matter, but for the sake of one single passing hint— 
one phrase, one epithet, one little barbed arrow which, as he swept 
magnificently past on the stream of his calm eloquence, seemingly un- 
conscious of all presences, save those unseen, he delivered unheeded, 
as with his finger-tip, to the very heart of an initiated hearer, never 
to be withdrawn again. I do not blame him for that. It is one of 
the highest triumphs of oratorical power, and may be employed honestly 
and fairly, by any person who has the skill to do it honestly and 
fairly, but then why did he entitle his sermon ‘ Wisdom and Inno- 
cence ?’ 


The publication of the “ Apologia” not only enriched English 
literature with the greatest of autobiographies, but by it 
Newman's character and career were completely and _per- 
manently vindicated, and will ever remain “ precious possessions 
of the English people.” A consentient chorus of his country- 
men has ratified his application to himself of the words of the 
Hebrew poet which he has placed on the title-page of his 
“ Apologia”: “Commit thy way unto the Lord, and trust in Him, 
and He will do it, and He will bring forth thy justice as the 
light, and thy judgment as the noon-day.”§ 

As an illustration of the misapprehensions to which Newman 





* Quoted by Mr. Jennings as the motto on his title-page; but as usual with- 
out a reference. It will be found in Good Words, 1881, p. 102. 

+ Ibid. p. 163. 

t “What then does Dr. Newman mean?” by the Rev. Charles Kingsley. 
The sermon referred to is Sermon XX. of ‘Sermons bearing on Subjects of 
the Day,” published in 1844. 

§ Psalm xxxvii. 5, 6. The quotation is (we presume) from the Douai 
version, our Authorized Version thus renders the verses :—‘‘ Commit thy way 
unto the Lord, trust also in Him, and He shall bring it to pass, and He shall 
bring forth thy righteousness as the light and thy judgment as the noon- 

ay.’ 
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was subject, we take an instance from the correspondence of the 
late Macvey Napier. “As for Newman himself,” writes Sir 
James Stephen in 1841, “I am sorry that his integrity should 
be impugned—I am convinced that a more upright man does not 
exist; but his understanding is essentially illogical and in- 
veterately imaginative, and I have reason to fear that he 
labours under a degree of cerebral excitement, which unfits him 
for the mastery of his own thoughts and the guidance of his own 
pen.”* Newman is a poet of no mean order, and possesses a 
poet’s imaginative mind; but that any one who had read his works 
enough to form an intelligent opinion on them, could pronounce 
his understanding to be “essentially illogical,” passes our under- 
standing, and we set this opinion of Stephen’s down “to the exceed- 
ing wrongheadedness” which Lord Palmerston attributed to him.t+ 

We can find no evidence which leads to the belief that 
Newman at any time or in any degree suffered from “ cerebral 
excitement.” 

Sir James Stephen did not live to see the “ Apologia,” but 
in a note to the second edition of his “ Essays in Ecclesiastical 
Biography,’ he publicly and unequivocally apologized to New- 
man for having in the earlier edition done him injustice, and 
for the asperity of the terms in which under a misconception 
of his meaning he had referred to him. Sir James adds, and 
Charles Kingsley his successor in the Cambridge Professorship 
of Modern History abundantly verified in his own experience, 
the truth of his predecessor’s words :— 


“Mr. Newman.... is not a man whose literary or per- 
sonal reputation will be assailed by any one who is discreetly jealous 
of his own. While utterly dissenting from the doctrines which he has 
recently adopted, I render a willing homage to his genius and his 
learning, to his mastery of all the resources of the English tongue, to 
the integrity with which, for conscience’ sake, he has abandoned so 
many brilliant prospects and long-cherished attachments, and to the 
spirit with which he stands erect and fearless in the presence of 
antipathies, before which many a brave man might have quailed.” t 


We think it is not difficult to account for these misapprehen- 
sions. We have already referred to Newman’s Evangelical 
reputation during his earlier years at St. Mary’s§ In 1826, 
two years after he had taken Orders, he was, with the hearty 
approval of distinguished members of the Low Church party in 





* “ Napier’s Correspondence,” p. 345. 

+ Ashley’s “ Life of Palmerston,” vol, ii. p. 184. 

{ “ Essays in Ecclesiastical Biography.” Edition 1875. 
, 5 — Jennings, p. 13, states that the Cardinal became Vicar of St. Mary’s. 
in : 
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the University, appointed joint secretary of an Oxford 
auxiliary to one of the Great Evangelical Societies. No sooner 
had he accepted the office than an anonymous circular was 
received by sundry clergymen of the place, lamenting that the 
Society was in the hands of the Low Church party, and pointing 
out a rule which cohferred a seat in the managing body on 
every clergyman yearly subscribing half a guinea. The object 
of this circular was to induce the High Church party to go up 
in a body and take possession of the committee. It was soon 
whispered that this paper was not unknown to the new secretary. 

Soon afterwards the draft of the yearly report, drawn up 
by the principal secretary in the usual unctuous style, came 
before the committee for discussion.* The new secretary 
moved some two hundred and fifty amendments, which would 
have struck out all the Scripture adaptations and “ gracious” 
jargon from the document, and turned it into such English 
as he might use. He lost his amendments and his office, and 
the confidence in him of the Evangelicals, if not wholly de- 
stroyed, was shaken to its base. Francis Newman, speaking of 
his brother as he was in the year 1823-6, when Francis also 
was still an Evangelical, owns that in spite of his love for his 
brother and his gratitude for his paternal care of him as an 
undergraduate, he “justly felt some distrust of him.” “He 
never showed any strong attraction,’ we quote Francis’s own 
words, “towards those whom I regarded as spiritual persons ; 
on the contrary, I thought him stiff and cold towards them. 
Moreover, soon after his ordination he had startled and dis- 
tressed me by adopting the doctrine of Baptismal Regeneration, 
and in rapid succession worked out views which I regarded 
as full-blown ‘Popery.’”+ Yet spite, of these earlier signs of 
falling off from, to use the phraseology of the now Cardinal’s 
then associates, “the faith once delivered to the saints,’ we 
have the testimony of Mr. Gladstone that during Newman’s 
earlier years at St. Mary’s (1828-32) he was still looked upon 
rather with prejudice as a Low Churchman.” 

His conduct with regard to Catholic Emancipation and 


* Dr. Martineau’s “ Miscellanies,” vol. ii., edition 1866, _ 343-4. 
“ Memoir of the Rev. Henry Venn, Honorary Secretary of the Church Missionary 
Society,” p. 163, and conf, “Apologia,” p. 66. Dr. Martineau, speaking we ap- 
prehend on the authority of Francis Newman, says the Oxford Auxiliary Bible 
Society was the body referred to. Mr, Venn, speaking with official anthority, 
says it was the Church Missionary Society, and the presumption is that 
Mr. Venn was right. The Church Missionary Society has always been disliked 
by the High Church party, on account of its democratic constitution and the 
mixture of the lay element in its governing body. 

+ “Phases of Faith,” p. 7, 9th edition, 1874. 

Lt Ubi supra. 
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Sir Robert Peel alsoappeared ambiguous. He had been one of the 
annual petitioners to Parliament for Catholic Emancipation, but 
when Sir Robert on introducing the Roman Catholic Relief Bill 
resigned his seat and appealed to the University for re-election, 
great surprise was felt at Dr. Pusey being found among the 
strenuous supporters of the Minister and his measure, while 
Newman incurred the ridicule and dispieasure of Dr. Whately, 
under whose influence he then was, by his close union and action 
with the most violent bigots of the No Popery party.* 

He appeared to different people in very opposite aspects. 
His relations with his brother, whose natural adviser—to use that 
brother’s own words—“ he might have seemed to be,” appear to 
have been strained and unsympathetic, and the effect of the inter- 
course of the brothers was, on the younger, chilling and repres- 
sive. “The superior kinsman,” with whom Francis “ fell into 
a painful and injurious conflict” by refusing to obey his orders on 
what Francis had “ learned falsely to call the Sabbath,” would 
seem to be John Henry Newman, and this impression is 
strengthened by what Francis further says: “He attempted to 
deal with me by mere authority, not by instruction ; and to yield 
my conscience to authority would have been to yield up all 
spiritual life."t Again, a few pages further on, Francis unre- 
servedly speaks of his brother by name and in these terms: 


‘In the earliest period of my Oxford residence, I fell into uneasy 

collision with him concerning episcopal powers. I had on one 
occasion dropt something disrespectful against bishops or a bishop; 
something which, if it had been said about a clergyman, would have 
passed unnoticed; but my brother checked and reproved me asI thought 
very uninstructively for ‘ wanting reverence towards bishops ’ 
“To find my brother thus stop my mouth was a puzzle, and impeded 
all free speech towards him. In fact, I very soon left off the attempt 
at intimate religious intercourse with him, or asking counsel as of one 
who could sympathize. We talked, indeed, a great deal on the 
surface of religious matters; and on some questions I was over- 
powered, and received a temporary bias from his superior knowledge ; 
but as time went on, and my own intellect ripened, I distinctly felt 
that Lis arguments were too fine-drawn and subtle, often elaborately 
missing the moral points and the main points, to rest on some ecclesi- 
astical fiction ; and his conclusions were to me so marvellous and pain- 
ful, that I constantly thought I had mistaken him.” 


On the other hand, Mr. Froude, describing Newman as he 





* “ Apologia,” pp. 72-119. The Cardinal puts the ground of his opposition 
to Sir Robert on a simple academical not at all an ecclesiastical or a political | 
ground ; he disliked ‘ the bigoted two-bottle orthodox,” and thought a great 
university ought not to be bullied even by a great Duke of Wellington. 

+ “Phases of Faith,” p, 2. 

¢ Jvid. pp. 7, 8; and see p. 34. 
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appeared to him and the other undergraduates of his day—a 
later period by some years than the Oxford career of Francis 
Newman—speaks of the elder brother as having “a temper 
imperious and wilful, but along with it a most attaching gentle- 
ness, sweetness, singleness of heart and purpose, and the faculty 
of attracting to himseff the passionate devotion of friends and 
followers ;” and after describing the charms of Newman’s con- 
versation and of his social intercourse with the undergraduates, 
he adds : “ Thus it was that we, who had never seen such another 
man and to whom he appeared, perhaps, at special advantage in 
contrast with the normal college don, came to regard Newman 
with the affection of pupils (though pupils, strictly speaking, he 
had none) for an idolized master.”* His ambiguous relations 
towards the Evangelicals and the opposite lights in which he 
appeared to men of different schools of thought, led to the 
general belief that his character was “serpentine,” to use the 
word which at a later time Bishop Wilberforce applied to him.+ 
During the earlier years of the Tractarian movement, this belief 
was strengthened by a certain carelessness as to his methods of 
action, which we must let him describe in his own words :— 


“T wished men to agree with me, and I walked with them step by 
step as far as they would go. This J did sincerely ; but if they would stop 


I did not much care about it, but walked on with some satisfaction that 
I had brought them so far; I liked to make them preach the truth 
without knowing it, and encouraged them to do so. It was a satisfac- 
tion to me that the Record had allowed me to say so much in its 
columns without remonstrance. I was amused to hear one of the 
Bishops who, on reading an early tract on the Apostolical succession, 
could not make up his mind whether he held the doctrine or not. I | 
was not distressed at the wonder or ange of dull self-conceited men, 
at propositions which they did not understand. When a correspondent, 
in good faith, wrote to a newspaper to say that the ‘ Sacrifice’ of the 
Holy Eucharist spoken of in the tract was a misprint for ‘ Sacrament,’ 
I thought the mistake too pleasant to be corrected before I was asked 
about it. I was not unwilling to draw an opponent on step by step to 
the brink of some intellectual absurdity, and to leave him to get back 
as he could. I was not unwilling to play with a man who asked me 
impertinent questions. I think I had in my mouth the words of the 
wise man, ‘ Answer a fool according to his folly,’ especially if he was 
prying or spiteful. I was reckless of the gossip which was circulated 
about me, and when I might easily have set it right did not deign to 





* Good Words, for 1881, pp. 163-4. 
Tt “Newman was at Ryder’s but I thought best not to see him. I heard 


that unmistakable voice like a volcanic roar, tuned into the softness of a flute- 
stop, and got a glimpse (may I say it to you.?) of the serpentine form through 
an open door.’”—From a letter of Bishop Wilberforce written 1850, quoted in 


his “‘ Life,” vol. ii. p. 54. 
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do so. Also, I used irony in conversation when matter-of-fact men 
would not see what I meant. This kind of behaviour was a sort or 
habit with me. If I have ever trifled with my subject it was a more 
serious fault. I never used arguments which I saw clearly to be 
unsound,”"* 


This has been truly called a curious study of character, and 
habitual behaviour of this kind naturally induced many to 
think that there was in Newman at least as much of the 
wisdom of the serpent as of the harmlessness of the dove. To 
what are we to refer this habit of mind? Partly, we think, to 
the state of uncertainty as to his belief and opinions, in which for 
some years he dwelt : “for the many years of intellectual unrest,” 
of which he speaks in the “ Apologia.” Of this uncertainty Mr. 
Jennings gives us a curious illustration. In 1833, shortly before 
the commencement of the Oxford movement, Newman, while 
becalmed in the Straits of Bonifacio, wrote what, though in our 
judgment singularly unfitted for use in public worship, has become 
one of the most popular hymns in our language. We refer 
to the poem originally published under the title “The Pillar 
of the Cloud,’+ but now better known by its opening line— 


“Lead kindly light amid the encircling gloom.” 


Lately a controversy arose as to the meaning of the two 
last lines : 


“ And with the morn those angel faces smile, 
Which I have loved long since and lost awhile.” 


Some person, mindful of the maxim “Melius est petere fontes 
quam sectari rivulos,” applied direct to the Cardinal to explain 


» 


exactly what was meant by the “angel faces,” and received 


this reply : 

“You flatter me by your question, but I think it was Keble who 
when asked it in his own case, answered that poets were not bound to 
be critics, or to give a sense to what they had written; and though I 
am not like him a poet, at least I‘may plead that I am not bound to 
remember my own meaning, whatever it was, at the end of almost fifty 
years. Anyhow, there must be a Statute of Limitation for writers of 
verse, or it would be quite a tyranny if, in an art which is the expres- 
sion, not of truth but of imagination and sentiment, one were obliged to 
be ready for examination on the transient state of mind which came 
upon one when home-sick or sea-sick, or in any other way sensitive 
or excited.” f 





* “Apologia,” pp. 114-15. - 
t No. 266 in “ Hymns Ancient and Modern,” revised and enlarged edition. 
t Jennings, p. 24, 
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This amounts materially, if not formally, to a confession that 
the writer does not now know, even if he ever did know, the 
meaning of his words. A singular confession to be made by one 
who stands among writers, scarcely equalled, certainly not sur- 
passed, in clearness and accuracy alike of thought and expression. 
His ignorance, however, is equailed by that of the multitude 
who use it in public worship. We refer to this merely as an 
indication that at the time when these lines were composed he 
might be reckoned among those whom his early friend Whately 
used to call “Children of the Mist,” and this would partly 
account for the “ uncertain sounds” which for some time he was, 
by his own showing, in the habit of giving; but the real cause of 
these uncertain utterances lay far deeper. What it was we will 
state in the words of one of Newman’s ablest and most candid 


critics. 


“ Whence arises,” says Dr. Martineau, “that strange mixture of 
admiration and of distrust of which most readers and hearers of 
John Henry Newman are conscious? Often as he carries us away by 
his close dialectic, his wonderful readings of the human heart, his 
tender or indignant fervour, there remains a small dark speck of mis- 
giving which we can never wipe out. The secret, perhaps, lies in 
this—that his own faith is an escape from an alternative scepticism 
which receives the veto, not of his reason but his will. He has, after 
all, the critical not the prophetic mind. He wants immediateness of 
religious vision. Instead of finding his eye clearer and his foot firmer, 
the deeper he sinks to the ultimate ground of trust, he hints that the 
light is precarious, and that your steps may chance on the water or the 
rock in that abysmal realm. . . . He seems to say within himself, 
‘There is no bottom to these things that I can tind, we must therefore 
put one there; and only mind that it be sufficient to hold them in 
supposing it to be real.’ He deals, in shdrt, with the first truths of 
religion as hypotheses not known or knowable in themselves, but 
recommended by the sufficient account they give of the facts and the 
practical fitness of belief in them to our nature.”* 


It is this deep-seated scepticism which was one cause alike 
of Newman’s uncertain utterances, and of his joining the 
Church of Rome ; such is the judgment on him of the eminently 
candid and judicially-minded prelate named at the head of this 
paper :— ; 

“Tt is necessary,” writes Bishop Thirlwall to a friend in 1867, “ to 
be cautious in speculating on the character of another man’s mind, 
especially for those who know nothing of him from personal acquaint- 
ance, which is my case as to Newman. But although it may be true 





* “Miscellanies,” edition 1866, vol. ii. pp. 346-7. 
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that there was a want of balance and harmony in his nature, I doubt 
very much whether his secession was owing to the predominance of 
the imaginative element or to his proneness to the sensuous in religion. 
I see no reason for thinking that this was the attraction by which he 
was carried to Rome. My view of his character and internal history 
is, that his mind was essentially sceptical and sophistical, endowed 
with various talents in an eminent degree, but not with the 
power of taking a firm hold on either speculative or historical truth. 
Yet his craving for truth was strong in proportion to the purity of 
his life and conscience. He felt that he was entirely unable to satisfy 
this craving by any mental operations of his own, and that if he was 
to depend on his own ability to arrive at any settled conclusion he 
should be for ever floating in a sea of doubt; therefore he was irre- 
sistibly impelled to take refuge under the wings of an infallible 
authority. No doubt this was an act of pure self-will. He bowed to an 
image which he had first himself set up. There was at once his strength 
and his weaknes. He could deceive himself, and could not help 
letting himself be deceived.* 


Again— 


“T should be very loth to believe Newman capable of any serious 
untruthfulness, or of any that is not implied in the sceptical and 
sophistical character which I ascribe to his mind. But I believe 
him to be at bottom far more sceptical than his brother Francis, and 
the extravagant credulity with which he accepts the wildest Popish 
legends is, as it appears to me, only another side of his bottomless 
unbelief.” + 


Once again-— 


““T cannot,” writes the Bishop to his friend Dean Perowne, “ share 
your admiration of the passage you cite from Newman any further 
than as regards the expression. In the thought, it appears to me only 
to illustrate his great intellectual deficiency, the utter want of his- 
torical tact and judgment which alone enables one to believe the 
sincerity of his professed all-absorbing credulity. He was, in this 
respect, a born Papist, and finds his natural element in the Golden 
Legend. ”’t 


This singular combination of “bottomless unbelief” with an 
“all-absorbing credulity” is Newman’s pre-eminent characteristic. 
It makes him still a puzzle to his hearers and readers, and, until 
the publication of his “ Apologia,” made him the object of their 
distrust and misgiving. Pure in life and conscience, he shrank 
from following the logical conclusions of his intellectand from sepa- 
rating himself from the immortal hope, the common prayer and 
praise of Christians, and from the sanctities shed on human life, 





* “ Letters, Literary and Theological,” pp. 260-1. + Ibid. p. 261. 
} Ibid. pp. 267-8. The letter relates to a revised translation of the Psalms. 
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its duties and its affections, by religious faith ; and animated and 
guided by that intellectual reaction of which, according to Mr. 
Froude, he is the voice, he escaped from sceptical desolation by 
taking refuge in an authorative Church, unconsciously, if may be, 
adopting the conclusion which Leopold I. (of Belgium) with 
equal frankness and prefanity expressed to Bishop Wilberforce. 
“The King was for High Church only, fixed and immovable: 
to use his own words—‘ I say with Athanasius, the only position 
for a Church is—Believe this, or you are damned.’”’* In this 
combination of utter scepticism with extreme credulity, Newman 
furnishes an additional illustration of what Macaulay said :— 


“ A very common knowledge of history, a very little observation of 
life, will suttice to prove that no learning, no sagacity, affords a 
security against the greatest errors on subjects relating to the invisible 
world. Bayle and Chillingworth, two of the most sceptical of mankind, 
turned Catholics from sincere conviction. Johnson, incredulous on 
all other points, was a ready believer in miracles and apparitions. 
He would not believe in the Earthquake of Lisbon;f but he was 
willing to believe in the Cock Lane Ghost.” 


Newman tells us that he cannot resist the evidence for the 
liquefaction of the blood of St. Januarius; and according to 
Mr. Froude, with the Jew Appella would have believed in the 
supernatural liquefaction of the incense.” 

Those who remember the “ Lives of the Saints’$ will require 
no proof of Newman’s credulity: of the depth and extent of 
his scepticism we will give some illustrations. 

His sceptical tendency early showed itself; at the age of 
fourteen he found pleasure in thinking of Tom Paine’s objec- 
tions against the Old Testament. He read some of Hume’s 
Essays, and perhaps that on Miracles, “So at least,” he says, “I 
gave my father to understand ; but perhaps it wasa brag. Also 
I recollect copying out some French verses; perhaps Voltaire’s 
against the immortality of the soul, and saying to myself some- 
thing like ‘How dreadful, but how plausible.’ ”|| That he was well 
acquainted with the “Essay on Miracles” is clear from his 
having from the University pulpit vindicated the soundness of 
its principle, though he asserted that Hume had misapplied 
it. In our last number, in a paper on Dean Stanley, we 
referred to the effect produced by this sermon on the under- 





* “ Life of Bishop Wilberforce,” vol. ii. p. 374. 
+ Ranke’s *‘ History of the Popes,” Essays Edition, 1874, p. 544. 
t Good Words for June, 1881, p. 411. 

As to the “ Lives of the Saints,” and Newman and Froude’s connection 
with them vide Good Words ubi supra, and Mr. Kingsley’s “‘ What then does 
Dr. Newman mean ?” p. 20 e¢ seq. 

|| “Apologia,” p. 58. 
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graduate mind.* His definition of liberalism in religion, 
opposition to which has been the object of his life, is based on 
principles of pure Agnosticism. “It means,” he says, “ false 
liberty of thought, or the exercise of thought upon matters in 
which, for the constitution of the human mind, thought cannot 
be brought to any successful issue, and is therefore out of place.+ 

Archbishop Trench sees “‘a likeness in the intellectual results” 
of the two Newmans,} and Bishop Thirlwall said that Newman 
was at bottom far more sceptical than his brother Francis, and 
we agree with these prelates. In the primary truth of all reli- 
gious belief, the existence of God, the faith of each brother, is 
“tounded essentially on psychological experience, and asks for no 
data beyond the mind’s own consciousness in the exercise of its 
highest affections.’§ The Cardinal has, from the age of 
fifteen, uninterruptedly “mistrusted the reality of material pheno- 
mena, and rested in the thought of two, and two only, supreme 
and luminously self-evident beings, himself and his Creator ;”|| 
while his brother expresses his devotional feelings in these words :— 

“Who shall fully understand Thee, O mighty and glorious God? 
Thee, to whose existence our minds can imagine no beginning, no end? 
Thee, whom we are forced to believe to have neither form nor limit, 
and to be invisible because Thou art everywhere? Thou actest by us 
and in us. Thou art aGod very near, and Thy energy is within our 
very selves, yet art Thou also a God very far off. As a dog knows his 
master enough to love and obey him, yet remains barely acquainted 
with the smallest part of his master’s mind; such, O Lord, we find to 
be our relation to Thee. As the beast cannot comprehend the man, so 
neither can we comprehend the vastness, the variety, the eternity of 
Thy being ; even while we cling to the certainty that in Thy essence is 
love to us. Keep us from the folly and sinful presumption of making 
each of us his private mind a measure of Thy mighty realities.” 


Again— 

‘In the noble affections which Thou hast planted within us we behold 
our best image of Thyself. We could not be tender and disinterested, 
thoughtful for others, didst not Thou, from whom we proceed, im- 
measurably surpass us in tenderness and self-forgetting goodness." 





; * Westminster Review, N.S., No. CXX., October, 1881. Art. ‘“‘ Dean 
tanley.” 

+ Quoted by Mr. Jennings in “ Life,” p.19, and by him stated to be taken from a 
note to the later editions of the “Apologia,” but, as usual, he gives no reference. 

t “ Memories of Old Friends,” vol. ii., pp. 54, 55. 

§ Martineau, “ Miscellanies,” vol. i. edition 1852, p. 216; but it. seems 
doubtful whether Dr. Martineau would assent to the application of these words 
to both brothers, conf. Zid. p. 220 e¢ seg. Dr. M.’s Essay, however, was pub- 
lished years before the “ Apologia.” 

|| “Apologia,” p. 59. 

| “ Prayers in the Household of a Believer in God,” pp. 13-17. At page 17 
of this volume will be found a curiosity—A Rationalized Woden ofthe Ze Deum. 
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But the Cardinal, even on the self-luminous and primary 
article of his creed, expresses a scepticism of which we remember 
no trace in the writings of his brother. “It is, indeed,” he once 
said from the University pulpit, “a great question whether 
Atheism is not as philosophically consistent with the phenomena 
of the physical world, taken by themselves, as the doctrine of a 
creative and governing power.’* And in the “Apologia” he 
says :— 


“That starting with the being of God (which is as certain to me as 
the certainty of my own existence, though, when I try to put the 
grounds of that certainty into logical shape, I find a difficulty in doing 
so in mode and figure to my satisfaction), I look out of myself into the 
world of men, and there I see a sight which fills my mind with un- 
speakable distress. The world seems simply to give the lie to that great 
truth of which my whole being is so full This is to me one of 
the great difficulties of this absolute primary truth to which I referred 
just now. Were it not for the voice speaking so clearly in my con- 
science and my heart, I should be an Atheist, or a Pantheist, ora 
Polytheist, when I looked into the world. I am speaking for myself 
only, and I am far from denying the real force of the arguments in 
proof of a God, drawn from the general facts of human society, but 
these do not warm or enlighten me.” 


In a later work he states very strongly the objections to what 
were formerly the usually received arguments for the existence 
of God, e.g. :— 


“Tt is to me a perplexity that grave authors seem to enunciate as 
an intuitive truth, that everything must havea cause. If this were so, 
the voice of Nature would tell false; for why in the case stop short at 
One, who is Himself without cause? The assent which we give to the 
proposition, as a first principle, that nothing happens without a cause, 
is derived, in the first instance, from what we know of ourselves; and 
we argue analogically from what is within us to what is external to 
us. ... . It is the notion of power combined with a purpose and 
anend. Physical phenomena, as such, are without sense, and experi- 
ence teaches us nothing about physical phenomena as causes. 
Accordingly, when the world is young, the movements and changes of 
physical nature have been and are spontancously ascribed by its 
inhabitants to the presence and will of hidden agents, who haunt 
every part of it—the woods, the mountains and the streams, the air 
and the stars, for good or for evil; nor is there anything illogical in 
such a belief. It rests on the argument from analogy. .. . . Since 
causation implies a sequence of acts in our own case, and our 
doing is always, posterior, never contemporaneous or prior, to our 





* “University Sermons,” p. 186, Ist edition; and see the passage as to the 
Trinity in the 14th Sermon of the same edition. 
t “Apologia,” pp. 376-7. 
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willing; therefore, when we witness invariable antecedents and 
consequents, we call the former the cause of the latter, though 
intelligence is absent, from the analogy of externalappearances. At 
length we go on to confuse causation with order; and because we 
happen to have made a successful analysis of some complicated assem- - 
blage of phenomena, which experience has brought before us in the 
visible scene of things, and have reduced them to a tolerable depen- 
dence on each other, we call the ultimate points of this analysis, and 
the hypothetical facts in which the whole mass of phenomena is 
gathered up, by the name of causes, whereas they are really only the 
formula under which these phenomena are conveniently repre- 
sented. Thus the formula... . that all the particles of matter 
throughout the universe are attracted to each other with a force 
varying inversely with the square of their respective distances, is a 
profound idea, harmonizing the physical works of the Creator ; but 
even could it be proved to be a universal fact, and also to be the actual 
cause of the movements of all bodies in the universe, still it would 
not be an experience, any more than is the mythological doctrine of 
the presence of innumerable spirits in physical phenomena.” 


John Stuart Mill has not stated more forcibly than does the 
Cardinal in these words the doctrine that we have no knowledge 
of cause and effect except that which we derive from our ex- 
perience of invariable antecedents and invariable consequents. 
It appears also that he thinks “the mythological doctrine of the 
presence of innumerable spirits in physical phenomena” is as 
logical as the argument for a Creator in Paley’s Natural 
Theology, and safer to hold that the order of Nature is not 
necessary (and we presume universal), but general in its mani- 
festations.* But he is not only sceptical as regards the proofs of 
the primary truth of all religion, but also as to those of what he 
terms “the majestic article of the Anglican as well as of the 
Catholic creed, the doctrine of the Trinity in Unity.” In his 
“History of the Arians,” he admits “that as regards this 
doctrine” the “ mere text of Scripture is not calculated to satisfy 
the intellect, or to ascertain the temper of those who profess to 
accept it as arule of faith.”t And it has been well said tkat 
in his “Essay on the Development of Christian Doctrine,” he 
asserts the ultra-liberal theory of Christianity ; and arriving at 
last at the era of Revelation, he has to face the awkward result 
“of his own argument that the fundamental doctrines of 
Christianity were not in existence then, and a whole Socinian 
view of early Christian theology meets him.”t 


It has been acutely remarked that— 





* «The Grammar of Assent,” p. 63-71. + Ibid. p. 147, 3rd edition. 
$ Vide ‘Criticism of Dr. Newman’s Essay on Development,” by J. B. 
Mozley, D.D., pp. 217~226. 
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“Newman is one who on arriving at the end of an argument 
(elaborate perhaps in its superstruction), suddenly is confronted and 
vanquished by some primary and vital idea, which although appre- 
hended at the outset was passed by in hope that it would be overcome 
in the sequel, instead of which it then returns with double force, over- 
throwing the structure raised upon such an insecure basis, and dis- 
tressing the mind of the reader by discovering the confession of a 
doubt of the first principle.”* 


Scepticism lies at the root of even his belief in what Macaulay 
regarded as “a kind of proof charge”—i.c., the doctrine of Tran- 
substantiation. Before his secession he published a pamphlet, 
which was an attempt to place the doctrine of the Real Presence 
on an intellectual basis, “the fundamental idea of which was the 
denial of space except as a subjective idea of our minds.”+ And 
in the “Apologia” he says, on the doctrine of Transubstantiation: 

“T cannot indeed prove it. I cannot tell how it is; but I say, why 
should it not be? What’s to hinder it? What do I know of sub- 
stance or matter? Just as much as the greatest philosophers, and that 
is nothing at all—so much is this the case that there is a rising school 
of philosophy now which considers phenomena to constitute our whole 
knowledge of physics. The Catholic doctrine leaves phenomena 
alone.”’f 

The mixture of scepticism and sophistry in his mind appears 
strongly in the “Grammar of Assent,” where he impugns the 
Textus Receptus of Shakespeare with an oblique reference 
to the Textus Receptus of Scripture, but it is nowhere more 
clearly shown than in his conduct with regard to the dogma 
of Papal Infallibility. It is evident from his letter to Bishop 
Ullathorne (so mysteriously published) that he felt deeply 
on the subject. “If it is God’s will,” he wrote, “that the 
Pope’s infallibility is defined, then it is God’s will to throw 
back ‘the times and moments’ of that triumph which he has 
destined for His kingdom, and I shall feel I have but to bow 
my head to His adorable inscrutable providence.” || After the 
decree of the Council affirming the dogma was published, he felt 
the awkward position in which the publication of this letter 
placed him. Characteristically he wrote: “I cannot withdraw 
it, for I never put it forward, so it will remain in the columns of 
the newspapers whether I will or not; but I withdraw it as far 
as I can by declaring that it was never meant for the public 
eye.@ In like manner, with regard to the dogma itself, he 
wrote: “I have committed myself to it in print again and again 
from 1845 to 1867; and, on the other hand, as it so happens, 





* MS. note by a friend in his copy of the “Apologia.” 
t In 1838, vide “Apologia,” p.152. + “Apologia,” p. 375, p. 264, et seg. 
|| Jennings, p. 113. i Ibid. p. 121. 
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though I held it as I have ever done, I have had no occasion to 
profess it whether in print or otherwise since that date.”* When 
his letter to the Duke of Norfolk in reply to Mr. Gladstone’s 
“Political Expostulation” was published, one who knew him well 
remarked : “Why, this is the argument of Tract No. XC. ;” and 
the letter is marked by much of what Dean Alford—speaking of 
that tract—called “the non-conscientious mode of arguing.” 
As the object of the Tract was to “minimize” the Protestantism 
of the Church of England, so the object of the letter was, as Mr. 
Gladstone said, to minimize the decrees of the Vatican, and in 
both there was—again to quote Mr. Gladstone—much of the same 
“purely intellectual obliquity ; the work of an intellect sharp 
enough to cut the diamond, and bright as the diamond which 
it cuts.” We know no words which describe the letter and its 
logical result so accurately as those in which Sir Walter Scott 
describes the harangue of David Deans to Reuben Butler on 
the vexed question whether Reuben could conscientiously accept 
a presentation to a parish under the Revolution Settlement of 
the Kirk. 


“The good man went through such a variety of nice and casuis- 
tical problems, supposed so many extreme cases, made the distinctions 
so critical and nice betwixt the right hand and the left hand, betwixt 
compliance and defection, holding back and stepping aside, slipping 
and stumbling, snares and errors, that at length, after having limited 
the path of truth to a mathematical line, he was brought to the broad 
admission, that each man’s conscience, after he had gained a certain 
view of the difficult navigation which he had to encounter, would be 
the best guide for his pilotage.”§ 


While Newman regarded the decree as to Papal Infallibility 
with “little else than fear and dismay,” and yet by an effort of 
will set aside his doubts and fears, and either gave, or induced 
himself to believe that he gave, to the dogma “an absolute internal 
assent and consent,” its promulgation led two men, each of 
Romanist family, each educated by Romanist members of the 
Roman priesthood, and holding high positions in the Roman 
Church, to renounce its communion. Both made great sacrifices, 
they felt the loneliness which Newman experienced when like 
him they heard sounding in their ears the call “ obliviscere 
populum tuum et domum patris tui,” and in leaving all their 





* Jennings, pp. 113, 114. 
t Mr. Gladstone’s “ Vaticanism,” p. 8. 
t Alford’s “Essays and Addresses,” p. 70. “Let us at least keep the 


debates of this House free from the sophistry of Tract number Ninety.”— 
Macaulay’s Speeches, edition 1871, P- 677. 
a 


§ “The Heart of Midlothian,” chap. xliii. 
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early friends and associations felt “it was like going on the 
open sea,”* 

In touching language Mr. Suffield tells us, “ Allied as I am by 
relationship with some of our ancient Catholic families, allied 
by the ties of friendship with many more of them, ... . to 
cease to believe and to worship with them was a martyrdom 
which none but the Catholic can understand.”+ 

Though both these men have made great sacrifices for con- 
science’ sake, Mr. Suffield has made by far the greater. Count 
Campello has joined one of the largest and most influential,. 
Mr. Suffield, the most advanced section of one of the smallest 
and the most unpopular of Protestant churches (the Unitarian), 
though it is the one whose principles seem without adequate 
recognition to be more and more leavening all the others; and 
he has found, we fear, little sympathy or feliowship from the 
ministers and members of orthodox Protestant churches, even 
though they be Nonconformists. 

His statements with regard to the Roman Church cannot, as 
he says himself, be treated “as deyoid of authority ; for twenty 
years I was Apostolic missionary, and discharged duties not unr 
important in many parts of England, Ireland, Scotland, andi 
France. I published a work (‘The Crown of Jesus’) which: 
obtained the widest circulation, was publicly commended by all 
the archbishops, and received the Papal blessing.” Reared’ 
amidst a union of Scepticism, Conservatism, Catholicism, and 
Anglicanism, and surrounded by characters of singular beauty, he 
gave himself to the priestly life with an enthusiastic and un- 
divided allegiance ; unable to prove to his satisfaction any of the 
dogmas of orthodoxy, he accepted them all “on the authority of 
the Church.”§ 

His position with regard to the Catholic religion was, we 
should imagine, unusual amongst Romanists ; he looked upon it. 
simply as an instrumentality for bringing home to men the 
simple natural convictions of the human heart, and making 
them live in their consciences and lives. Catholicism thus was 
nothing to him but a great system of natural religion supported 
by the most artificial and unnatural of authorities and support ;|| 
but he found that of late years Roman Catholics had felt as if 





* See letter to a friend, January 20th, 1846. “Apologia,” p. 368. 

+ ‘“‘The Vatican Decrees and the Expostulation,” p. 33. 

t “Letters on a Conversion,” P. 11. As a Dominican in the Priory, Mr. 
Suffield held various offices, which, according to rule, periodically change. 
The last he held was Father Master of Lay Brethren and Parochus. 

Ibid. p. 12. 

j See aniline from Dr. Martineau, published as an appendix to the: 
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all religion and morality depended upon the success of Papal 
political schemes. All the action of the Pope had been to 
concentrate power in himself and to make it daily felt.* 

During the twenty years Mr. Suffield was an Apostolic 
missioner he saw this power growing and dreaded it, for he saw 
what an agency would be lodged in the hands of a Pope abler 
than Pio Nino and less good.t Asa Dominican and a theolo- 
gian he studied the whole question of the Papal power. 

“Tt was that study,” to quote his own words, “ which opened my 
eyes tothe fallacy of the entire dogma of infallibility. Heretofore 
Roman Catholics were only bound to believe in the infallibility of the 
Church in union with the Pope, and speaking through the Pope. It 
was quite another question as to what was needed to constitute an 
ex cathedrd decree. Some affirmed that no decree was infallible 
unless issued in presence of a general council, and with its concur- 
rence; others affirmed that a decree was ex cathedrd when accepted 
by the council dispersed; others affirmed that a decree was ex cathedrd 
if issued with great solemnity after conferring with, and in union with, 
all the consultative congregations of the Roman Church. A Roman 
Catholic vacillated amongst these views according to the exigencies of 
history, conscience, common sense, or controversy. The most opposing 
opinions could be, and were, maintained by bishops, scholars and 
laymen. But the Vatican decrees declare the Pope to be infallible 
whenever he intends to be so, and on whatever subject he declares to 
fall within the province of infallibility.”} 


During the controversy as to the dogma, doubts arose in 
numerous minds. Most Roman Catholics determined to refuse 
to think; they drove away doubts by the violence of their 
denunciations and the loudness of their professions. Many 
priests and laymen lost all faith, but, bound to the Church 
by the ties of interest, affection, family and pride, remained in it.§ 

The effect of the decrees on Mr. Suffield himself was, that 
after a fearful interior conflict, long and deep thought, study, 
counsel and prayer, he decided that it would be impossible for 
him honestly to continue a priest, and on the day on which the 
Papal Infallibility was proclaimed|] he left the Roman Church. At 
first he feared that if he were to profess himself a Protestant, he 
should be propping up the eternal truths of natural religion 
with just as false and entangled machinery as if he had remained 
in the Roman Church, for as he was convinced that there is no 
infallibility in the Roman Church, so he was equally convinced 
that there is no infallibilty in the Protestant Scriptures. 





“Letters,” &., p. 13. 
]| “Why T became a Unitarian,” p. 9; “Letters,” &c., p. 11. 
§ “The Vatican Decrees,” Appendix, pp. 24, 5, 


* “Vatican Decrees,” 9 t Lbid.p.20. Ibid. pp. 18,19. 
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After a while he determined to fling away all false imagina- 
tions and trust to the spiritual power of religion, and finding 
the great principles of natural religion and humanity in 
the front among the Unitarian free churches, he cast in his lot 
with them and gave himself again to the work of the ministry 
amongst them. To the many who in these days hold what are 
called “ High’—we would rather call them hazy—-views as to the 
“ Real Presence” in the ordinance of the Lord’s Supper, we 
commend the following veductio ad absurdum of such theories 
by this learned theologian and amiable and accomplished man :— 


“T would never do anything for the sake of wounding the feelings of 
Roman Catholics ; but if I, though no longer a priest, (except by « 
Papal theory) chose to go into a baker’s shop and say Hoc est corpus 
meum, and meant to consecrate, all the quarterns, half-quarterns, rolls 
and biscuits, made of pure flour and water, would become so many 
Jesus Christs, but those wherein the ingredients were, to a consider- 
able part, potato, alum or rice, would not change. When I was at St. 
Sulpice, a devout priest of the Solitude at Issy thus thought he had 
accidentally consecrated all the French rolls at dinner, and requested 
people to pause and adore their God present on the tablecloth with 
His human body. On another occasion that same priest forgot to say 
the words of consecration at Mass, being in ecstasy; so he com- 
municated all the people with bread instead of flesh, and only after- 
wards remembered his mistake. If I went into a wine-merchant’s and 
whispered a short sentence over the bottles and casks open adequately 
to my view, the wine, if not too much brandied, watered, or adulterated, 
would all become God and man. If the wine on the altar be not pure, 
there is no change produced at consecration. No God, no human 
body, no blood.”* 


The admirers of an “ Ornate Ritual” would do well to read and 
bear in mind Mr. Suffield’s experience of such services :— 

“ As to the beauty of the services, it is all very well for people who 
like tinsel and haberdashery, and genuflections and plenty of wax 
candles; undoubtedly young children and grown-up children are 
pleased with such pretty baubles; but those who are behind the scenes 
are perfectly sick of them, and only go through them like a task. 
Before a high festival, a vestry is like the green-room of a theatre, 
and in the month of May the dressing-up of the Madonna is gone 
through with a feeling of shame by every man who is not a born 
woman, I think an exception must be made for the bishops. I 
believe that when a bishop is dressed up in all his tawdry, crowned 
with a mitre of gilt pasteboard, and genuflected to, and addressed as 





* “Letters on a Conversion,” pp. 20, 21. “I heard it stated in a French 
sermon, that the priest who can make God, stands even above the Blessed 
Virgin, who only gave Him birth.” Bishop Thirlwall’s “ Letters to a Friend,” 
p. 278, and “ Letters,” p. 239. Students of David Hume will remember his 
story of a heathen convert’s practical application of this doctrine, 
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My Lord, that it does rather please the recipient; though I know that 
some of the bishops are not beguiled by the adulation, but regard it 
all as necessary nonsense, to be gone through for the sake of a good 
‘slice of arbitrary power.* People who like a show can see it done 
better ina theatre, and it is quite as religious, for the instruction 
given to all the performers of the solemn masses and other grand 
‘functions is net to pray, but to mind the ceremonies, so as to perform 
‘them accurately.”+ 


‘The “ Autobiography of Count Campello” is another Apologia 
‘giving the reasons, not for joining but for leaving the Papal 
Church of a tonsured Roman noble—a canon of St. Peter’s— 
whom even a Papal courtier,t speaking from personal knowledge 
of him, freely admits to be “ not deficient in learning, and of un- 
spotted life and reputation.” That such a man has solemnly 
abjured Catholicism, renounced the tonsure, and avowed the 
Protestant faith, and yet retains, not only life and liberty, but 
also his title and his civil rights, represents in itself, as Mr, 
Arthur, in his introduction to the English version of the ‘ Auto- 
biography” remarks, “a great revolution, and a pregnant one.’§ 
To the Papal authority this secession presents itself as a fact 
of the utmost gravity, which ought to be well “considered by 
those whose duty it is.” 

The bearer of an illustrious name which has its place in the 
history of Italy, Count Campello felt that he owed to society an 
explanation of the contradictions presented in an eventful life, in 
which his lot, he tells us, “has, by a strange combination of 
events, always fallen in opposition to his sentiments.”|| 

Born in 1831, at the age of nine he was sent to the “ Noble 
College of the Nazarene ;” his studies there were interrupted by 
the outbreak of the Roman revolution. During the brief life of 
the Roman Republic his father accepted the office of Postmaster- 
General, and his paternal uncle was a member of the Constituent 
Assembly, and became Minister of War. The French soldiery 
soon crushed the Roman Republic, and Campello then resumed 
his studies. He entered the Apollinare Lyceum as a student 
of philosophy under the tuition of ecclesiastical professors. 
When he attained the age of twenty-two it became necessary 
that he should fix on a profession becoming his birth. He was, 





* This is not confined to Romish, it extends to Protestant bishops. 
‘There is nothing pleases the bishops so well ia their clergy as a certain 
dropping-down deadness of manner.”—Sypney Satu. 

T “ Letters,” &c., pp. 21, 22. 

t Monsignor Giambattista Savarese, Domestic Prelate to his Holiness, &c., 
quoted in “ Introduction to Autobiography,” p. xxvii. 

§ Ibid. pp. vii., viii. || “ Autobiography,”’ pp. 1, 2. 
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he says, not ignorant of the fact, which the zealots did not 
disguise, “that his family was looked at askance by the authori- 
ties,” on account of their having adhered to the Republican 
Government. To regain the favour of the restored Pontiff it 
was necessary that the family should furnish a solemn pledge of 
their humble subjection and inviolable fidelity by nothing less 
than the entry of one of the sons into the Roman priesthood. 
“The choice fell on young Enrico.” He tells us at length the 
manner in which, by home influences and priestly intrigue, he 
was over-persuaded to submit to the pressure put on him and 
became a priest. One incident of these transactions must be 
related in his own words. While he still hesitated, Cardinal 
Serafini, who with consummate jinesse acted as a decoy, said: 
“Tell me, Enrico, what is the ultimate reason which keeps you 
from making up your mind?” “Your Eminence,” answered 
the youth, “I dread throwing away my liberty.” The Cardinal 
received this reply with a sonorous burst of laughter. “ You 
fool!” he exclaimed, “I entered the Church very young, 
was soon made a prelate, and obtained lucrative offices, became a 
canon of St. Peter’s, and am now a cardinal. Yet never did I 
surrender my liberty, but always lived as I pleased.”* Such 
allurements were not without effect on young Enrico, as he 
himself admits; and when they had produced their intended 
result he went through the spiritual exercises of St. Ignatius 
Loyola, which he calls “that marvellous device for exciting 
the mind to pietism,” and which Sir James Stephen describes 
as “a manual of what may be termed the art of conver- 
sion: .... a plan of transmuting profligates into converts by a 
mental process, of which, during any one of her evolutions 
round our planet, the moon is to witness the commence- 
ment and the close, and which might possibly pass for a 
plagiarism from the academies of Laputa.’+ Twice a day for 
this period of a month the unfortunate youth was visited by 
priests. These wily spiritual trainers “represented the gates of 
Paradise as ever open to all who with unblemished faith serve 
the Catholic Church, even though amid the indulgences of an 
easy, idle life, if only their hearts are not too much given up to 
these distractions.” + 

In the Church of Rome, and, to be just, in the Church of 
England also, the entrance into the ministry is smooth and easy 
to thoughtless mediocrity and worldly ambition, but beset by 
scruples and difficulties for men of intellectual genius and moral 





* “Autobiography.” p. 12. 

+ “Essays in Ecclesiastical Biography,” edition 1875, pp. 106,110. These 
Pages contain a masterly analysis of the celebrated “ Exercises.” 

ft “ Autobiography,” p. 14. 
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earnestness ; an ordinary man glides in with complacent smiles. 
A Campello in the one Church, an Arnold in the other, passes in 
with reluctant starts and bitter conflicts, and many a pause of 
prayer and fear.** The “spiritual exercises” being ended, 
Campello, by special favour of Pio Nono—who, for whatever 
reason, was exceedingly anxious to bind the neophyte for ever, 
as he thought, to the Church—entered the Academy of Noble 
Ecclesiastics, and then gave himself up to the study of theology 
in the Gregorian University or Roman College, “an educational 
stronghold of the Jesuits, whence issue the wily preachers of 
their doctrines.” By Papal dispensation the minor grades of 
Roman orders were rapidly passed through, and on June 2nd, 
1855, in the Lateran Basilica, Campello was consecrated priest ; 
the hands of Cardinal Patrizi were lifted on high and then laid 
on the head of a youth of twenty-four to cause the Divine 
Spirit to descend on him.t 

Campello’s retrospective reflections on that day most memor- 
able for a newly consecrated priest are valuable: his first Mass 
we must give in his own words :— 


“ His first Mass! the bloodless renewal of Christ’s sacrifice on the 
Cross, a sacrifice of immense, of infinite worth. This is not the 
place for a theological controversy, but I should like to ask—and let 
the Papal Church reply—whether she really believes in this portent ; 
and if she does believe, how comes it that she consecrates to such a 
ministry, at haphazard, thousands and thousands of men, possessing 
none of the gifts required in a minister of the altar; men without any 
certainty of their vocation, or knowledge of their duties; men low- 
minded and often worse, who practise asin a trade, and sometimes 
disgrace by their misdeeds the venerable office they bear, and who, 
instead of serving as ensamples of every virtue, lead indolent lives, 
wallowing in the mire of all evil-doing.”t 


A similar question might aptly be put to Churches nearer 
home. 

We conclude that Campello has considerable oratorical power. 
Soon after he became a priest we tind him chosen to deliver in 
St. Peter’s, on the Feast of the Roman Chair, before the Pope, 
the Sacred College, and all the prelacy, the customary panegyric 
on the Chair of St. Peter, z.c., as he explains it, “ to demonstrate 
with magniloquence of furbished latinity, and with apposite 
arguments, the headship of the Apostle Peter, 7.¢, his pre- 
eminence over all the other Apostles, as well as his coming to 
Rome, his martyrdom in that city ; and lastly, to show how the 





* Vide Martineau, “ Miscellanies,” vol. i. p. 79. Edition, 1851. 
t “Autobiography,” pp. 14-27. t Jbid. p. 30. 
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famous power of the supreme Keys belongs by hereditary right 
to the Roman Pontifis.” He got up the legends, elaborated his 
discourse, had it printed, asis usual, and committed it to memory ; 
and at the proper time delivered it with such unction and energy 
that all present gave him unlimited praise for a discourse consi- 
dered “stupendous in every respect.” Pius IX. himself received 
him the next day in special audience, and presented him, as 
we suppose is customary, with a silver medal inscribed with the 
Pontitf's effigy.* 

The fact of Campello’s being chosen to deliver this harangue, 
which seems to resemble similar annual panegyrics with which 
we are familiar in this country, would not amount to a proof of 
unusual oratorical power; but he says he felt called to “the 
ministry of preaching,” and we find him a very popular 
preacher in a permanent mission on the Trastevere for the 
spiritual good of sailors. He seems also to have been at this 
time assiduous in assisting on Sundays in a much frequented 
school “of the Little Ignorants.”+ His satisfactory discharge 
of these duties led to his quite unexpectedly receiving from the 
Pope the appointment of Canon of the Patriarchal Liberian 
Basilica (Santa Maria Maggiore). The early age at which he 
received this promotion, and the fact of his being a member of 
a family compromised under the execrated Republic, led to his 
being received with ill-dissimulated aversion by his colleagues in 
the Chapter. This ill-feeling, which seems to have been 
common to the higher Roman clergy, never ceased during the 
seven years he retained this canonry. “ Not unfrequently, too, 
he says he had to submit to base humiliation.” At this time 
he seems to have experienced his first misgivings as to the 
Church of Rome. 


“He felt himself profoundly unhappy, but he dreaded investigating 
the reason.t Almost daily, kneeling at the feet of a priest, whom the 
Catholic faith represented to him as the comforter of the believer in 
Jesus Christ, he expressed his doubt that his vocation had not been 
inspired by God, but imposed by man. And what was the medicine 
suggested to allay the pain of the deeply wounded heart? Nothing 
but the cold proverbial ‘si non es vocatus fac ut voceris.’ If you have 
not received a call, procure a call. 


We commend what follows to the attention of those who are 





* “ Autobiography,” p. 34 e¢ seq. + We use the translator’s language. 

¢ “Thoughts had passed over mea year and a half before, which for the 
time had profoundly troub!ed me.”—Newman, “Apologia,” p. 178, referring to 
1839, circa. 
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labouring to set up in our midst the greatest of social evils—the 
Confessiona] :— 


‘‘A fine institution this auricular confession, which, according to 
the Council of Trent, has for its object to comfort the afflicted, and is 
called the second plank after the shipwreck! All the comfort it offers 
if your strength fails amid the raging of the tempest is, Be resigned 
and drown.”* 


With this agrees the experience of Mr. Suffield. 


“ On incidental occasions,” he writes, ‘ the confessional has rendered 
a service; but I fully concur in the conviction expressed by several 
of the most thoughtful, excellent, and believing priests, that very fre- 
quent confession is invariably an evil. Continually are priests pain- 
fully puzzled by noticing that people never improve by confession— 
that those who do the least required by the ecclesiastical law are nearly 
always superior in character to those who do the most.” 


Campello took a similar course to that which Keble recom- 
mended to Coleridge in the case of Arnold. He sought to 
stifle his nascent doubts in the labour of his calling; he 
devoted himself to the night-schools for the religious and civil 
instruction of working-men’s children. But he seems to have 
felt, as did Cardinal Newman under similar circumstances, “ He 
who has seen a ghost cannot be as if he had never seen it.”t 
His reserved and isolated life, and his entire devotion to the 
education of the people, could not save him from—perhaps 
increased—the envy and jealousy of his colleagues, and of others 
among the clergy, and they determined on nothing less than his 
removal from the night-schools ; and by tortuous and sinister 
means they succeeded. Nothing but Campello’s own words, 
which we here transcribe, can describe his then state of mind. 
He thus mused within himself :— 

“TJ have sought to do all the good that lay in my power, offending 
no one, living in the greatest retirement without the slightest ambition 
—and yet the malice of a few has obliged me to abandon an institu- 
tion so dear to me; and though I had several friends in it, not one 
has arisen to defend me. Then, almost in tears, he asked himself, 
‘Why is this?” His mind was fixed on that thought; he pondered it 
at length, looking for the dawn of light upon his soul; a flash like 
lightning crossed his mind, and, terror-struck and trembling, he hid 
his face in his hands. He dared not lay the blame on the system.”§ 


It will be seen, therefore, that in Campello’s case, as in 
Newman’s, “the ghost had been a second time.” || 





* “ Autobiography,” p. 50. + “Letters,” &c., p. 17. 
; “ Apologia,” p, 213. § “Autobiography,” p. 63. || “ Apologia,” p. 248. 
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These dawnings of the conviction to which Campello has 
since attained, “‘ that Catholicism, Christian on the surface, is 
Pagan at the core,’* were for the time overélouded by his 
appointment, in the autumn of 1867, to a canonry in the 
Patriarchal Vatican Basilica; “the most ancient chapter in the 
world, as the learned Mabillon has shown, and without com- 
parison the most numerous and most noble in the Papal 
Church.” Campello, on the evening of the day on which he 
received his appointment, hastened to the Vatican to thank the 
Pontiff, and, kneeling before him, begged the honour of being 
allowed “to kiss his most holy foot!” and this was granted. 
That imposed humiliation, such is Campello’s retrospective 
reflection, is the clearest symbol of the fundamental conception 
of the Papal Church—namely, the annihilation of the Christian 
community before a man who presumes to call himself Vice- 
God on earth. + 

It is interesting to compare Campello’s experiences of Roman 
worship with those of Mr. Suffield :— 


“In the Vatican temple, perhaps: because it is the most venerable 
of all Christian temples, the continuity of worship is unbroken. The 
canonical hours are always chanted; never fewer than two, often 
three and ,even four masses, are chanted ‘Jn terzo’ with prolonged 
musical accompaniment ; so that the service never lasts less than four 
or five hours a day. In ascetic jargon, that is called ‘ Praising God,’ 
fulfilling on earth the work of the angels!{ But in sooth if each one 
did not often take some poetic license, he would run the risk of 
becoming stupid and dying of ennui! Yet the services thus referred 
to are the ordinary daily ones. What shall we say of the solemn days, 
and the most solemn and extraordinary? In these the pomp and 
splendour of the rites, the richness of the vestments, the multiplicity 
of the ceremonies, the immense number of burning candles, the smoke 
of the incense; the jangling of the organs, and of the hundreds of harsh 
and shrill voices of tenors, basses, and soprano eunuchs, are enough to 
drive one mad, and worse. Thus is exemplified here the religion of 
Christ, so beautiful and pure, so simple and sweet, all love and charity. 
With this pile, which may well be the admiration of the universe, the 
Popes have petrified Christianity.”§ 


A few pages later, he relates an anecdote, which, as he says,— 
“In itself is of slight importance, but which reveals the true and 
secret scope of such magnificence. In one of these splendid services 
.... a friend of Campello’s, a distinguished foreign prelate, now 





* “ Autobiography,” p. 37. + Ibid. p. 67. 

t Anglican Ritualists have the same idea, on which see Bishop Thirlwall’s 
remarks, “ Remains,” vol. iii. p. 484, Appendix. 

§ “ Autobiography,” pp. 70, 71, 73. 
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a cardinal, with whom he sometimes jested on the subject of nation- 
ality, approached him and whispered in his ear, ‘ No question about it ; 
you Italians are the first comedians in the world.’ ‘ Yes, Monsignore,’ 
was Campello’s reply, ‘ this is a comedy which, performed amongst a 
flock of owls, pays tremendously ; and for this reason you left white- 
cliffed England and came amongst us.’ The joke was pursued no 
further, and the elegant prelate blushed and was silent. Yes, the 
amazement is great indeed; but affecting, as it does, only the senses, 
it leaves no other impression than that of the mise en scene of a 
theatrical spectacle.”* 


Mr. Suffield identifies “the distinguished foreign prelate as 
Cardinal Manning.”+ His means of knowledge of the interior 
of the Papal Church are great, and we have none. We hope, 
however, he may be mistaken. We have ever regarded 
Cardinal Manning, though far inferior to Cardinal Newman in 
power and acuteness of mind, as fully his equal in honesty and 
sincerity, and Campello’s anecdote painfully reminds us of one 
of Talleyrand and Lafayette. At the Federal Féte, in 1790, 
Talleyrand, then Bishop of Autun, for the last time performed 
any ecclesiastical duty. He celebrated High Mass at |’Autel de 
la Patrie, in the Champ de Mars. Before the cermony began 
Talleyrand begged Lafayette not to look at him during its 
progress “lest he should laugh.’’t 

Campello taken from his cherished schools had no other 
occupation left him but to chant psalms in the choir of St. 
Peter’s for five or six hours a day, an occupation which he 
describes “as no more than stupid fetichism and degrading 
idleness, to him as repugnant as the idea of everlasting 
hymn-singing to Bishop Thirlwall.”§ The ghost came again. 
“That weariness—that unspeakable sadness which had troubled 
him at the outset of his canonical life—returned to assail him 
with even greater force.”|| | Dreading still to discover the secret 
cause, he once more had recourse to active occupation. At his 
own cost he restored the ancient and dilapidated church of 
St. Maria in Vincis, which stands in the centre of a population 
of workmen, shop-keepers, and labourers; and there held what 
in England would be called “ special services for the working 
classes,” preaching three times a week, as it seems with great 
acceptance, sermons adapted to the people without rhetorical 
display, but expounding the Gospel in the most practical manner. 





* “Autobiography,” pp. 82, 83. 
wa his review of Campello’s ‘‘ Autobiography,” in Zhe Inquirer, Dec. 3rd, 


t “Lady Jackson’s “French Court and Society,” vol.ii. p, 151. 
§ Thirlwail’s “ Remains,” vol. iii. (Essays, &c.) p. 485, Appendix, 
|| “ Autobiography,” p. 88. 
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His earnest proceedings did not fail to excite commotion 
amongst his priestly brethren. 

A crisis, both in the history of the Papal Church and in 
Campello’s life, now approached. The opening of the Vatican 
Ecumenical Council was announced to the world by a Papal 
Bull. On this assembly and its proceedings Campello pours 
out scorn and contempt without measure. He calls it “ that 
gigantic piece of folly, the extract and quintessence of all 
lunatic asylums in the world.” It was, he says, “little better 
than a gathering of bishops in partibus almost all resident in 
Rome, and dependent on the Pope for maintenance, and who 
therefore gladly voted themselves his vergers.”* This council 
and its results “undermined and crumbled altogether Cam- 
pello’s orthodox Papal faith.” He did not, like Mr. Suffield, 
secede immediately on the promulgation of the decree, but his 
doubts gradually become a certainty ; “the Catholic Apostolic 
Roman Church, long regarded by him as by many others with 
unquestioning faith as the immaculate bride of Christ, at length 
became, in his mind, the most monstrous counterfeit of Chris- 
tianity—an enormous wickedness.” He at first sought refuge 
in the society of some of the elder and more learned of the 
Roman clergy, whom he calls the “hermits,” a group of men 
who, to borrow Mr. Arthur’s words, “live amid the atmosphere 
of Rome but estranged from its spirit, clinging to their relation 
to it, yet sighing, praying, hoping for redemption from its 
corruptions.”t The discourses of these good hermits at first 
converted Campello into one of those so-called Old Catholics 
whom Pius IX. acutely dubbed young heretics. He laboured 
for the formation of “ the Catholic Italian Society for revindica- 
ting the rights of the Christian, and especially of the Roman 
people.” This abortive organization was founded on the prin- 
ciple “ that by divine and indefeasible right the election of their 
own bishop belongs to the clergy and people, and this inalien- 
able right was constantly exercised by the Roman ciergy and 
people for twelve centuries down to Alexander ILL, who by a 
dash of his pen deprived them of it and usurped it for himself.” 
It was the object of this Society to vindicate these ancient rights, 
and at the first vacancy of the Papal See to insist that the 
Romans themselves should exercise the right of Papal election. 
The atiempt to organize the Society, as might have been 
expected, failed, partly through differences of opinion amongst 
its promoters, but the greatest difficulty was the want of means 
to carry out the enterprise. 





* “Autobiography,” pp. 94, 97. + Ibid. pp. 98, 105. 
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A Roman paper suddenly revealed the existence, or at least 
the contemplated formation, of the Society, and an excommunica- 
tion of all its members was forthwith published by the Cardinal 
Vicar. Not long afterwards Pius 1X. died, and, in Campello’s 
language, “the Papal Church handed over to Leo XIII. by his 
predecessor almost a corpse, yet still capable of resurrection, Leo 
did his best to bury.”’* 

Campello’s connection with the intended Society seems to have 
been, if not known, at least suspected. It revived and increased 
the ill-feeling ever felt towards him by the superiorclergy. The 
Cardinal Vicar and the Cardinal Archpriest of St. Peter's 
summoned him before them to examine him: we imagine this 
attempt at a vivd voce trial failed. He then received from 
the Cardinal Vicar a letter specifying no less than eleven heads of 
accusation, and enjoined that Campello should write a reply to 
be shown to the Pope. “I did not,” says Campello, “hesitate 
to oblige him, and, point by point, replied with so energetic a 
confutation that it was deemed expedient to hush the matter 
up.’+ 
Pat length Campello was convinced that “no better course was 
open to him than to withdraw by himself, trusting to find life, 
peace, and love in the true spirit of the Nazarene and His 
Gospel.”t On the 13th of September, 1881, in a letter ably 
reasoned, and forcibly but courteously expressed, for which we 
regret we have not space, he announced to the Cardinal Arch- 
priest his long meditated, though long deferred, secession from 
the Roman Church. In it he declared “ that he should go forth out 
of the ranks of the Roman clergy to war in those of the pure 
Gospel of Christ, remaining thus faithful to his vocation.”§ Acting 
on this determination, on the evening of the same day he crossed 
over to the slopes of the Quirinal, and in the small and humble 
“ Evangelical Church,” in the Piazza Poli,|| delivered his first 
address as a Protestant preacher. 

At present we believe Count Campello to be in connection 
with the Wesleyan Mission in Rome; whether he will continue 
with the Wesleyans remains to be seen. If so, his aspirations: 
after the “true spirit of the Nazarene and His Gospel” will be 
disappointed. ‘That spirit is not to be found in “the doctrines 
contained in the volumes of Mr. Wesley’s sermons,” sub- 
mission to and acceptance of which are as much required and 
enforced by the Wesleyan Church as to the creed of Pius IV., 





* “Autobiography,” p.126. + Idid. pp. 123,124. f Idid. pp. 126, 127. 

§ The letter is given in full in the supplement to the “ Autobiography,” 
Note A, p. 134. 

|| Zdéd. p, 141, where the address is given in full. 
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or the Tridentine and Vatican decrees by the Papal Church. It 
has been well said, “ The rude shock which destroys all faith in 
the Pope and the Roman Church is apt to destroy al! faith in 
other dogmas.” Myr. Suffield, more logical than his brother 
seceder, from the first refused “to prop up eternal truths with 
false and entangled machinery,” and at once embraced the creed 
of Christianity as it came from its Founder, and which is thus 
described by one who has also escaped from the blighting 
influences of Church authority :— 


“Christ came, bringing with Him the knowledge that God was not 
a demon, but a Being of infinite goodness; that the service required 
of man was not a service of ceremony, buta service of obedience and 
love—obedience to the laws of morality, and love and charity towards 
man. In the God whom Christ revealed neither envy was known, nor 
hatred, nor the hungry malice which required to be appeased by 
voluntary penances or bloody offerings. ‘he God made known in 
the Gospel demanded of His children only the sacrifice of their own 
will, and for each act of loving self-forgetfulness bestowed on them the 
peace of mind which passeth understanding.”* 


We have left ourselves but little space for the last 
instance of the Migrations, to the consideration of which this 
paper is devoted ; but it is not our intention to review Bishop 
Thirlwall’s career, or attempt to estimate the nature and extent 
of his influence in the Church of which he was a prelate. His 
case has little of the almost tragic interest which rivets the 
attention in the cases of Newman, Suffield, or Campello. He 
had not painfully to part one by one with cherished articles of a 
creed in which he had thoroughly believed. Dissatisfied with 
the profession he had at first chosen, he not only without 
pang or remorse, but gladly, quitted Westminster Hall and 
Lincoln’s Inn for the shades of Trinity at Cambridge, the seclusion 
of a Yorkshire vicarage, as Yorkshire was before the time of 
railways, and for thirty-four years of his life the scarcely lesser 
seclusion of his Episcopal Palace. 

Connop Thirlwall was the son of a clergyman, who was chaplain 
to Bishop Percy, editor of the “ Reliques of Ancient British 
Poetry,” but now perhaps better known by Boswell’s record of 
his dispute with Johnson, in which the old philosopher, putfing 
hard with passion struggling for a vent, burst out, “ Hold, sir, 
don’t talk of rudeness, . . . . we have done with civility, we are 
to be as rude as we please.”+ 

In mental precocity young Thirlwall resembled his after 
acquaintance, John Stuart Mill. At a very early period he 





* J. A. Froude’s “ History of England,” vol. viii. c. 51. 
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read English so well that he was taught Latin at three years of 
age, and at four read Greek with an ease and fluency which 
astonished all who heard him.* His talent for composition 
showed itself as early as Macaulay’s, his junior in age by three 
years, afterwards, like him, a fellow of Trinity.t With a want 
of discretion not unusual among parents, his father published a 
volume of his childish productions under the title “ Primitiz, or 
Essays and Poems on various Subjects, Religious, Moral, and 
Entertaining,” by Connop Thirlwall, eleven years of age. The 
volume, happily now, we believe, rarely to be met with, is 
before us.t Its contents are such as the productions on such 
subjects of a clever boy of eleven might be expected to be, and 
nothing more. They are preceded by a dedication to Bishop 
Percy, adulatory, after the fashion of those times, which thus 
ends: “To say more would be an unnecessary trespass upon 
your lordship’s time. Flattery may expose the faults of the base 
and criminal, but can never elevate the characters of the great 
and good.” This Johnsonese sentence must surely have been 
the composition, not of the boy of eleven, but of the Bishop’s 
chaplain. Amongst some lines, headed “The Pot Boy,” there 
are these four, in which the young writer exhibits a precocity 
otherwise than intellectual :— 


“* And hard must be that kitchen fair 
Who could his am’rous tale neglect, 
And often Moll or Jenny dare 
* For him some stouter swain reject.” 


In his after-life the existence of this volume was “a thorn in 
the flesh” to the Bishop. Amongst “The Letters to a Friend” 
we find one which shows, to quote his own words, “the intense 
loathing” with which, even after he had passed his seventieth 
year, he thought of it. We transcribe it as a warning to in- 
judicious parents and friends, not from motives of mistaken 
kindness so to create future annoyance for those whom they 
love :— 


“ When Mrs. P , in the simplicity of her heart, and no doubt 
believing that it would be an agreeable topic, told me at dinner that 
she possessed the hateful volume, it threw a shade over my enjoy- 
ment of the evening, and it was with a great effort after a pause I 
could bring myself to resume the conversation. ‘If I could buy up 
every copy for the flames, without risk of a reprint, I should hardly 





* Introduction to “ Primitie,” afterwards mentioned. 

+ Thirlwall, October, 1818. Macaulay, October, 1824. 

{ Through the kindness of a friend, whose well-filled library is always at 
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think any price too high. Let me entreat you never again to remind 
me of its existence.’ ”* 


He was educated at Charterhouse, in one of those golden 
times which at successive intervals crown the harvest to schools 
and colleges as well as to the natural world.t Among his 
schoolfellows was George Grote, who in after-life was his fellow- 
labourer in the field of Greek History, and whose work, later in 
point of publication than the Bishop’s, has in his own and in 
general estimation superseded it. The two friends now share 
the same grave in our great Abbey. At Trinity he happened 
on another “golden time.” We have many letters written 
during his undergraduate period ; they are decidedly priggish in 
their tone, they also contain illustrations of some of the mental 
characteristics which continued with him through life. Thus in 
a letter on Cicero, written in his twentieth year, he expresses the 
opinion that 


‘The Christian religion had introduced with it no innovations at 
all in ethics, that it had laid down no principle of morality which had 
not been acknowledged and inculcated by either all or the best of 
the heathen writers long before; this opinion was founded on an 
unbiassed view he had taken of the ancient philosophy, as he met 
with an exposition of it in the works of Cicero.” 


In fact, throughout his life his religion was more of the school 
of Cicero than of the school of Christ. In the same letter 
we find the future editor of Schleiermacher avowing “ that if 
the external evidence for the miracle [of the conversion of 
Constantine] were tenfold stronger than it is, he should upon 
mature reflection decidedly reject it.” { 

On one subject the clear intellect of the undergraduate, as 
yet unbiassed by official connection with a wealthy establish- 
ment, had a clearer insight than had the Bishop in later years. 


“The patronage of Constantine [he says in the same letter] as 
far as it extended to the Church then existing, was unquestionably 
detrimental. The trappings of wealth and power accorded ill with 
the simplicity of a religion whose professors were taught to expect 
that they should be here militant and hereafter only triumphant. It 
is from the conversion of Constantine that I should date the visible 
and rapid decline of Christianity ; as if your friends shall ever begin to 
erect schools or colleges for the instruction of their youth in liberal 
studies, I should fix upon this period as the point at which the society 
will begin to fall into utter and absolute decay.”§ 





*« Letters to a Friend,” pp. 155, 156. + Idid. p.2. { Ibid. pp. 33-42. 

§ Ibid. pp. 43, 44. We should judge this letter to be written to a 
member of the Society of Friends; if so, the Bishop’s prophecy hasbeen to a 
great degree fulfilled. 
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This view of the effects of State patronage on the Church is 
irreconcileable with the reluctant and half-hearted support he 
gave to the Disestablishment of the Irish Church.* 

In this same letter, which is a disquisition on things in 
general, he avows to his correspondent that he had a disinclina- 
tion to the Church which had “grown from a motive to a 
reason,” and “that he had determined ‘to rush into the pursuit 
of the law with a desperate activity, propelled by the single 
forlorn chance of amassing a competent fortune in time sufficient 
to free himself from the trammels of business, before his views 
and tastes and sentiments had undergone a total change.’ + 
He therefore entered at Lincoln’s Inn in February, 1820, but his 
aversion to the law was never concealed; and once conversing 
with a college friend on the subject of successful lawyers, after 
setting forth the drudgery and thankless efforts of a rising 
junior “and the utter want of leisure of his successful seniors, he 
added, “I think it was Sir Matthew Hale who observed that a 
successful lawyer commonly died in his bed surrounded by his 
family, which I suppose is intended as some compensation for 
the little happiness he has enjoyed in this life, and his very 
doubtful chance of happiness in that to come.” He was 
called to the Bar in 1825, and joined the Home Circuit. In 
the same year he published his translation of Schleier- 
macher’s Essay on St. Luke, with his own celebrated introduc- 
tion. The publication of this book not only showed that his 
mind retained its early theological bent shown by the 
“ Primitiz,” but it was an epoch in the history of English 
theology. “Many there are,” said Dean Stanley, “ who, in his 
masterly analysis of the composition of the Gospel narrative, 
first gained an insight at once alike into the complicated 
structure and the profound substance of the sacred volume.”§ 
‘The law is a jealous mistress, and with Thirlwall’s aversion to its 
practice, and his utter want of ambition for its honours, his suc- 
cess at the Bar was not to be looked for, and two years after his 
call he left the legal profession for ever. Weassent to an anony- 
mous remark quoted by the editors of the “ Letters,” “that equity 
lost in him an incomparable judge.” With his power of “ serene 
ratiocination,” he would have equalled, perhaps surpassed, Eldon, 
or even a greater judge, Cottenham. “But,” adds the same 
authority, “he carried the temper, and perhaps the habit, of 
equity into all his subsequent work.”’|| His legal studies cer- 
tainly left a mark on him which was never effaced. His sermon 





* See the Bishop’s speech on the second reading, “ Remains,” vol. iii. 237. 
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“The Resurrection not Incredible,” is purely a forensic argu- 
ment.* 


“There is again [to quote Dean Stanley] an old English word 
which has now somewhat lost its meaning, but which in former times 
was applied to one of our greatest divines, Richard Hooker, the word 
‘Judicious.’ We now use it in the restricted sense of ‘cautious’ or 
‘sagacious.’ But in its proper meaning it signified that quality of 
judgment, discretion, discrimination, whichis the chief characteristic 
of the Biblical virtue of wisdom. Hardly perhaps has there been any 
English theologian, rarely even any professional judge, to whom this 
epithet, in this its true sense of judicial, judge-like, was more truly 
applicable than to his serene and powerful intellect. In that massive 
countenance, in that measured diction, in that deliberate argument, in 
those weighty decisions, it seemed as though Themis herself were 
enshrined to utter her most impressive oracles; as if he was a living 
monument, on which was inscribed: ‘Incorrupta fides, nudaque 
veritas,’ as if he had absorbed into his inmost being the Evangelical 
precept, Judge not according to appearance, but judge righteous 
judgment.” 


Such being the character of his mind, as was to be expected 
his addresses to his clergy assumed “ entirely the form of judicial 
utterances on each of the great controversies which have agitated 
the Church of England for the last thirty years, and thus became 
the most faithful as well as impressive record of that eventful 
time.”+ ‘There would be some chance for the Church,” said 
Macaulay, “if we had more churchmen of the same breed, worthy 
successors of Leighton and Tillotson.” { 

On leaving the Bar, Thirlwall went into residence at Trinity, 
and there resumed, if indeed it be right to say he had ever laid 
aside, that task of acquiring fresh knowledge which he began 
even before he reached his eleventh year, and continued with 
indomitable energy even to the very last, in old age, in blindness 
and solitude; ever adding another and yet another finish to the 
never-ending education of his capacious mind, and justifying the 
title bestowed on him by Dean Stanley of “a universal scholar.” 
“There was hardly a civilized language which he had not 
explored, both in its structure and its literature.” In the last 
days of his life, after blindness had closed his eyes, he translated 
(through successive dictations) into Latin, Greek, German, 
Italian, Spanish, French, Welsh, the Apologue; Pagan, it is 
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noteworthy rather than Christian in expression, if not also in 
sentiment :— 


“That as sleep is the brotherof death, thou must be careful to 
commit thyself to the care of him who is to awaken thee both from the 
death of sleep and from the sleep of death, and which tells us further 
that the outward occurrences of life, whether prosperous or adverse, 
have no more effect than dreams on our real condition, since virtue 
alone is the real end and enduring good.’’* 


It is to be regretted, as Dean Stanley admits, that with such 
a good right to the title claimed for him of “ universal scholar,” 
his prodigious acquisition of knowledge was not accompanied 
by a corresponding productiveness.+ 

The calm of his second residence at Cambridge was broken by 
the outbreak of the controversy as to the admission of Dissenters 
to the Universities, and the publication of Thirlwall’s memorable 
pamphlet in its favour. Indeed, to religious liberty he was as a 
rule always friendly, as was shown by his facing ‘‘ the mob of 
Bishops” in the House of Lords; and not only voting, but 
speaking in favour of the removal of Jewish Disabilities.t 

In this pamphlet the subject of compulsory attendance at the 
College Chapel services was treated “in a serious, deliberate, and 
decided manner,” with a view of showing it had a detrimental 
effect on the students. In consequence of the liberal tone of 
the pamphlet, and what Macaulay called “the unutterable 
baseness and dirtiness” of the College authorities, Thirlwall had 
to give up the Assistant-Tutorship which, up to that time, he 
had held under Whewell. As a well-deserved compensation, 
Lord Brougham, in the last days of his Chancellorship, offered 
him the living of Kirby Underdale, in Yorkshire. Thirlwall 
accepted the offer, and terminated his connection with Cambridge. 
He had little more direct religious motive for entering into the 
ministry than Campello. Thirlwall, inducted into his Yorkshire 
living, like Catpello in similar circumstances, “scrupulously 
fulfilled the duties of his career, and gave himself up to them 
with the most affectionate solicitude.”§ “Thirlwall’s parochial 
work,” wrote J. C. Hare to Whewell, “is perfect.”|| In July, 
1840, Lord Melbourne, a great theological student, who had read 
Thirlwail’s translation of Schleiermacher and the Introduction— 
offered him the vacant See of St. David’s. Melbourne avowed 
he did not like heterodox bishops; they might, he said, be 





* Preface to “ Letters toa Friend,” pp. x., xi., xvii,, xxiii, 
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very good men, but he thought they had not any business on the 
Bench. Suspicious of Thirlwall’s orthodoxy—he had previously 
sent the book to the Primate (Archbishop Howley) and asked 
him for his candid opinion on it. That eminently cautious 
person replied that he did not concur in all Thirlwall’s opinions, 
but saw nothing heterodox in the book. Thirlwall, accordingly, 
non obstante NSchiciermacher was consecrated Bishop of St. 
David's ; and his episcopate of four-and-thirty years showed that 
Melbourne had put the right man in the right place.* 

His long episcopate was passed in as much quietness, indeed 
in as much seclusion, as his public position allowed. Deafness to 
a great extent rendered general society irksome to him. A 
single man, and always much alone, to him well applied Bishop 
Copleston’s description of Newman, “Nunquam minus solus 
quam cum solus.”+ In the absence of human society he 
delighted in the companionship of members of what he called 
“the much maligned and often persecuted race of cats, 
whose moral qualities he rated highly ;{ and in observations 
of the habits of his geese, the- most singular choice of pets 
which we happen to remember.” His happiest hours were 
those spent in Chaos—as he appropriately called the library 
at Abergwili Palace. During the last ten years of his Epis- 
copate he wrote to a young lady, a member of a Welsh 
family in which the Bishop took a great interest, the letters now 
published under the title “ Letters to a Friend.” “It was felt, 
says Dean Stanley in his preface, “that they supply aside of the 
Bishop’s character’ which was not sufficiently appreciated in his 
lifetime,” and which is not shown in the correspondence with his 
cotemporaries now published in the companion volume, “ Letters 
of Bishop Thirlwall.” Each of these volumes, but more espe- 
cially the “Letters to a Friend,” abound in valuable matter. 
His remarks on literary men and their works, particularly on 
novels, are highly interesting ; his letters on religious subjects 
show how he had succeeded in fulfilling Dr. Johnson’s injunction, 
“clear your mind of cant.” We have space left only for a few 
brief extracts. As specimens of his judgments on cotem- 
poraries, we give his estimate of Grote: ‘ His intellectual great- 
ness was brought out in higher relief to those who knew the 
man by the simplicity and amiableness of his character.’§ Of 





* “ Letters,” pp. 159-162, and the authorities there referred to; “ Letters 
toa Friend,” preface, p. xiii; and Dean Stanley’s note as to Melbourne’s theo- 
logical studies, vide Greville’s Journal, vol. ili. pp. 128, 324; WesTMINsTER 
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another early friend, John Stuart Mill, he says: “I always con- 
sidered him as a noble spirit who has the misfortune of having 
been educated by a narrow-minded pedant who cultivated his 
intellectual faculties at the expense of all the rest, yet did not 
succeed in stifling them.”’* Of another friend, who could fairly 
claim with himself the title of universal scholar, he remarks :— 


“It was Sir George Lewis who made that philosophical remark 
about life and its pleasures. It was the simple expression of his own 
lifelong experience. Very few other men could have said the same 
thing sincerely. To him the business of life was all that there was 
attractive in it. But I am not sure whether he was incapable of 
enjoying light reading. If so, I admire rather than envy him.”+ 


Of Pius IX. he wrote: “It was only through family interest 
that he passed his examination for Holy Orders. If he had not 
been a Mastai, the future infallible doctor would have been 
plucked. And he has never had need to study theology since 
he became Pope, for he has lived in the constant belief that he 
enjoys a special inspiration of the Virgin Mary, which more than 
supplies the place of study.”t 

Discussing with his friend the question ‘“‘ whether it was not 
she fact that to the Philosophers death was only a law, while to 
to the Fathers it was not only a law but a punishment,” he 
says :— 


“You ask, ‘ Why should death—except the manner of it—be con- 
sidered a punishment at all, when it leads us to better things—to a 
somewhere without pain or perplexity or sin? How does it follow 
that death is not a punishment because it leads to better things? 
Suppose a man desires to reach some pleasant field lying on the other 
side of a field which is crossed by a good bridge. If he is prevented 
from going over the bridge and forced to take the water, may not that 
be considered as a punishment? If an invalid, subject to sea-sickness, 
is compelled to take a voyage to Madeira because he is debarred from 
the use of medicine or a change of air which would have effected his 
cure at home, is not that in the nature of a punishment? Is it suffi- 
cient consolation to a mother of a young emigrant, under the anguish 
of parting, to believe that he is going to make his fortune at. the 
antipodes; and would she not equally consider it as a punishment if 
he was debarred from an equally profitable employment in his own 
country? Is human life in general such a scene of unmitigated misery 
that every one should be anxious to hurry out of it with the certainty 
of being a gainer by the change of state? And are the ties which 





: * “ Letters to a Friend,” p. 295. 
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bind us to earthly relatives and friends so slight that they may be 
severed without any touch of pain? Surely these are monstrous para- 
doxes against which the common sense of mankind revolts. ? 


On the cognate question of a future state, and referring to the 
well-known American book on that subject, “The Gates Ajar,” 
he says :-— 

“T was exceedingly entertained with it, partly asa delightful picture 
of American life, and still more by its view of the fature + state. With 
regard to this, however, I can only speak relatively. How near it 
approaches to the truth I should not venture to say; but I am quite 
sure that it comes infinitely nearer to it than that which is represented 
by Deacon Quirle, and that it would be an immense gain if it 
superseded that of congregations which ne’er break up, and Sabbaths 
which have no end.” f 


From one of the last “Letters to a Friend” we take this charac- 
teristic reference to the “steadily progressing failure of bis 
eyesight :” “I learn to appreciate the goodwill of St. Paul's 
Galatians, though suspecting they were not sorry to be unable to 
make the sacrifice. 7 

Here we are reluctantly compelled to part with these delight- 
ful volumes, in the hope that our extracts may induce such of 
our readers as have not yet read them to make themselves 
acquaint ed with the books at large. 





* “Letters to a Friend,” pp. 256, 257. On the same subject, conf. 

p. 243-297. 

+ Ibid. p. 284. Conf. passage from the “ Remains,” vol. iii. p. 485, 
quoted before. 

t Ivid. p. 305. The reference in the letter is to Galatians iv. 15. 
“T bear you record, that ifit had been possible, ye would have plucked out 
your own eyes, and given them to me.’ 








Art. VI.—THE NAPOLEONIDA. 


. Mémoires de Lucien Bonaparte, Prince de Canino. 
Ecrits par Lui-méme. London. 1836. 

. Documents Historiques et Réflexions sur le Gouverne- 
ment de la Hollande. Par Louis BONAPARTE, ex- 
Roi de Hollande. London. 1821. 

. Mémoires et Correspondance du Roi Jéréme et de la 
Reine Catherine. Paris. 1861-4. 


. Die Napoleoniden. Von FriepricH NAGEL. Leipzig. 1861. 


. Die Eltern und Geschwister Napoleons. Von ARTHUR 
KLEINSCHMIDT. Berlin. 1878. 


. Memoirs of Madame de Rémusat. Published by her Grand- 
son. ‘Translated from the French by Mrs. CASHEL HOEY 
and Mr. Jonn Litiiz, London. 1880. 


. Bingham. The Marriages of the Bonapartes. London. 
1881. 
T is purposed in the following pages to give an outline of the 
modern genealogy of the remarkable family of the Bonapartes, 
and to sketch briefly the portraits of its principal members, 
omitting those who are best known. Strange to say, there are 
gross omissions or inaccuracies with regard to dates in this cen- 
tury in almost all the genealogies published. And those which 
were printed in Paris under the Second Empire are, to say the 
least, as faulty as their foreign rivals. ‘The “Biographie Univer- 
selle” of 1863 has a genealogical tree which does not assign to 
Elise her proper number of children, and makes a mistake of 
three years in the date of the death of Madame Mére. The 
table of Nagel, named at the head of this article, seems to be the 
best. Mr. Bingham escapes criticism by generally avoiding dates. 
This precaution has, however, not saved him from a controversy 
with the Wyse family ; and we think we are entitled to complain 
when he dismisses Joseph, Prince de Canino, who died, in 1865, 
at the age of forty-one, and who would, by the ordinary laws of 
descent, be the head of the family were he now living, with 
the words “Joseph, who died young.” 

It is a well-established fact that the Bonapartes are of ancient 
nobility. We will not maintain that they are sprung from the 
imperial house of the Comneni; but they can be traced back to 
the twelfth century in northern Italy. Jacopo Buonaporte in 
the sixteenth century wrote an account of the “Sacco di Roma 
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dell’ anno 1527,” which Prince Napoleon Louis, second son ot 
Louis, King of Holland, and elder brother of Napoleon III., 
translated into French. The Austrian Emperor, when reproached 
with giving his daughter to Napoleon, declared that he would 
never have done so had he not ascertained that Napoleon was as 
noble as himself. Napoleon by no means accepted this compli- 
ment in the spirit in which it was offered ; for on hearing of the 
statement, he angrily burned some pedigrees that eager flatterers 
had prepared for him, and said, “Je veux que ma noblesse ne 
date que de moi.” It is also to be observed that, although he 
assumed a brand-new coat of arms, he discarded arms which had 
undoubtedly belonged to his family for many generations. 

The following table shows the immediate issue of the parents 
of Napoleon the Great :— 

Charles Buonaparte = Letitia Ramolino. 
1746-1785. | 1750-1836. 


| | | | | | 
Joseph. Napoleon. Lucien. Louis. | Jerome. 
1768-1844. 1769-1821. 1775-1840. .; 1778-1846. | 1784-1860. 
l 





Elise Pauline Calin 
(Bacciochi). (Borghese). (Murat). 
1777-1820. 1780-1825. 1782-1839. 

All these eight branches had issue, though now the lines of 
Napoleon, Louis, Elise, and Pauline are extinct, and that of 
Joseph has merged, through his daughter Zénaide, into that of 
Lucien. Almost all of the persons named in the above table 
gave proofs of intellect or character. All the women were of 
remarkable beauty, except, perhaps, Elise, whose early death drew 
from Napoleon at St. Helena the remark that ‘ Death seemed to 
have forgotten his family ; but now that Elise was gone, he should 
shortly follow.” All the brothers and sisters of Napoleon showed 
real affection and devotion to him. Three of his four brothers 
opposed him fearlessly when at the height of his power. All 
rallied to him, or gave proofs of sympathy, on his fall. By the 
strange irony of fate, of this family, which was raised up by war, 
not a single member has fallen in war, with the exception of the 
unfortunate son of Napoleon III.; and of the four branches to 
which Napoleon limited the right of succession, not a single 
member has died in France with the exception of King Jerome. 

Charles Buonaparte appears to have been a lawyer and a man 
of respectable character. He owed much to the patronage of the 
Comte de Marbeeuf, who was Governor of Corsica, and who pro- 
cured the admission of Joseph, Napoleon, and Elise into great 
French educational establishments. His wife, Letitia, better 
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known as Madame Mére, was a woman of remarkable beauty 
and intelligence. During the Empire she never tried to interfere 
with political matters, though it has been said of her that she 
would have been an able ruler. She seems to have felt a fore- 
boding of the sad destinies in store for her children. She derived 
little enjoyment from the grandeur with which her son surrounded 
her, and exercised with pleasure and zeal the functions of patroness 
of all the charitable institutions of France which he assigned to 
her. She has been accused of avarice, but undeservedly. She un- 
doubtedly prepared for the rainy day which she foresaw ; but she 
was generous to her children, particularly to the extravagant 
Pauline and the family of the disgraced Lucien. She offered to 
give Napoleon her whole property on his fall. In her retire- 
ment at Rome, after that event, she won the respect of all by the 
dignity with which she bore her sorrows. She visited Napoleon 
at Elba, and there saw him for the last time, when he left the 
island. In 1818 she addressed to the Congress of Aix-la-~Chapelle 
a vain petition for her son’s liberty. She survived to her eighty- 
sixth year, dying in 1836. 

Of the five male branches sprung from Charles and Letitia it 
is fitting to give the place of honour to that of the second son, 
Napoleon, from whom the others derived all that they had. The 
table of the great Emperor’s family is brief and melancholy :— 

Napoleon I.=tst, Josephine.=2nd, Marie Louise, 
1769-1821. | 1763-1814. Archduchess of Austria. 
1791-1847. 
No issue. 
Napoleon II., 
D. of Reichstadt. 
1811-1832. 
No issue. 
When Napoleon ascended the throne in 1804 he had no children, 
and his elder brother, Joseph, had no male children. His next 
younger brother, Lucien, he chose by his mere will to exclude 
from the succession, and indeed from the rank accorded to the 
other brothers of the Emperor. Napoleon had some objection 
to his own brothers being regarded as his heirs, and tried to 
have it declared that only descendants of his brothers could 
succeed, in which case the infant son of Louis and Hortense 
would have been his heir-presumptive. Joseph protested 
against being passed over in this manner. Louis violently 
refused to have his son placed in a position which would make 
him the superior of his own father; and threatened to leave 
France with his son rather than accept a condition which would, 
as he said, give consistence to a rumour that Napoleon was the 
father of Hortense’s child. A decree of the Senate in 1804 
gave the succession, in case of Napoleon having no male issue, 
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first to Joseph and his heirs, and then to Louis and his heirs. 
Lucien and Jerome were excluded as having married against 
Napoleon’s wish. Jerome’s family was subsequently readmitted 
to full rights, and his son, Prince Napoleon, now claims the 
headship of the Bonapartes. In 1815 Napoleon intended to 
restore Lucien’s rights; but this was not done. In 1852 
Napoleon IIL also excluded the line of Lucien from the suc- 
cession ; because by admitting their hereditary right he would 
have vitiated his own. At the same time they received rank as 
members of the Emperor’s civil family. 

Of Napoleon I. we shall say very little, except to call atten- 
tion to the remarkable doubt which obscures the date of his 
birth. The register of the 2nd arrondissement of Paris in record- 
ing, on the 9th of March, 1796, the marriage of “ Napolione 
Buonaparte, dgé de 28 ans,” &c., has the words: “apres avoir 
fait lecture de l’acte de naissance de Napolione Buonaparte, qui 
constate qu'il est né le 5 février, 1768.” 

At the Ministry of War in Paris is what professes to be an 
extract from the baptismal registers of the town of Corte, made 
on the 19th of July, 1782, which runs: “Anno domini millesimo 
(septemgentesimo) octavo, die vero octava mensis Januarii, ego 
solemniter in ecclesia parochiali baptizavi infantem natum die 
septima ejusdem mensis Januarii ex illustrissimo domino Carlo 
Buonaparte et domina Letitia in hac urbe (Cortis) commoranti- 
bus, cui impositum fuit nomen Nabulione.” 

This again fixes his birth in the year 1768, though in a dif- 
ferent month. It also declares him to have been born at Corte. 
Now it has been generally received that Joseph was born at 
Corte on the 7th of January, 1768, and that Napoleon was 
born on the 15th of August, 1769, at Ajaccio as is recorded in 
the copy of the certificate given by his father on his entry into 
the school at Brienne. Mr. Bingham thinks, with Colonel Jung, 
that Napoleon was the elder brother, and that Charles Buona- 
parte changed the dates of Napoleon and Joseph, because 
Napoleon’s real age would have excluded him from Brienne. 
We cannot adopt so malicious an interpretation without stronger 
evidence than we have yet seen. It must be remembered that 
the civil wars which ravaged Corsica during the childhood 
of Napoleon destroyed all original documents. The above 
quoted records are both from copies. The marriage certificate, 
we know, was drawn up hastily late at night. It understates 
Josephine’s age by four years, and omits mention of her being a 
widow: two facts which might have invalidated the marriage. 
Napoleon, at St. Helena, hinted that she produced a false 
register of birth ; and it is probable that for want of a copy of 
his own he produced an altered copy of Joseph’s acte de nais- 
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sance. The Latin certificate in the War Office is of doubtful 
authenticity. There is indeed a slight confirmation of Colonel 
Jung’s theory in the fact that Joseph, on his marriage in 1794, 
was certified orally (in absence of documents) to have been born 
at Ajaccio. But these grounds are insufficient to disturb a date 
which has been accepted for so long a time, and of which many 
persons would have been able to prove or disprove the accuracy. 
Mr. Bingham suggests that several times in his letters Napoleon 
speaks of his age as being such as would make 1768 the year of 
his birth: but to this we reply that a man often misstates his 
age unwittingly, and also that we must have the exact date and 
words of such a statement in order to judge of the construction 
it might bear. However this may be, the actual copy of the 
certificate given by Charles Bonaparte to the authorities on 
Napoleon’s admission to Brienne still exists, and it is so detailed 
as to leave no doubt of its authenticity. It states that Napoleon 
was born on the 15th of August, 1769, and that “gli fu data 
VP acqua in casa del M. R. Luciano Bonaparte, da licenza.” The 
actual baptism, however, was duly completed only two years 
later. “ L’ anno mille sette cento settant’ uno e vent’ uno luglio 
si sono adoprate le sacre ceremonie e preci... . sopra di 
Napolione.” This certificate was received at Brienne by autho- 
rities who would probably have examined it jealously, and may 
be accepted as final. 

Napoleon married the widow Josephine Beauharnais in 1796, 
when he was in his twenty-seventh year, his brothers Joseph 
and Lucien having already married in 1794. Before he made 
the acquaintance of Josephine, he had made an unsuccessful 
offer for the hand of Désirée Clary, sister of Joseph’s wife. This 
lady afterwards became the wife of Bernadotte and Queen of 
Sweden. A letter written by Napoleon two days after his mar- 
riage, to announce that event, is said to be the last in which he 
signs his name as Buonaparte. Henceforward he adopts the 
Gallicised form, Bonaparte. 

Madame de Rémusat’s Memoirs, which have been thoroughly 
studied by Mr. Bingham, have recently thrown much light 
on the relations of Napoleon with his immediate family ; and 
this new light is by no means favourable to the Emperor. 
We pay no respect to the filthy statements of Lewis Gold- 
smith, or to such an insinuation as that which, as we have 
stated, was made by Louis. Carlyle says that there is a vice 
of petty blasphemy which leads men to tell and to believe 
any vile story of a great man. But Madame de Rémusat, who 
lived for years about Josephine, and was a woman of honour, 
more than confirms what has been commonly said as to the 
frequency and coarseness of Napoleon’s amours. He made a 
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mistress of a woman to whom his step-son Eugéne was paying 
honourable attentions ; and he seems to have felt a passion for 
his adopted daughter Stéphanie about the time of her marriage. 
He appears to have been really attached to Josephine. He 
defended his infidelities on the ground that he was different to 
other men, that love was not made for men like him, and that 
she ought to overlook his distractions. He reminds us, indeed, of 
that Rex Romanus who was supra grammaticam. He was, 
moreover, able to reproach Josephine with early follies of her 
own. 

It is easy to point out countless instances of selfishness and 
falsehood in every part of Napoleon’s life; and perhaps no other 
man in history who achieved so much that was great was so 
entirely unprincipled. But there was much to compensate for 
his faults. Indeed, we are almost tempted to exaggerate the 
above quoted opinion of Carlyle, and to believe that there are 
degrees of genius which entitle a man to exemption from the 
moral laws which govern the ordinary world. Napoleon, in 
spite of a brusque and sometimes coarse manner, in spite of his 
under-size, is agreed by all to have had a wonderful power of 
fascination over all with whom he came in personal contact. 
In spite of Lanfrey, we shall continue to believe that his face 
was of a beautifully classical type. Heine saw him as a boy, 
and thus describes him : — 


“The Emperor with his suite rode through the alley, the quivering 
trees bent forward as he came past, the sunbeams trembled with 
timid curiosity through the green foliage, and in the blue sky above 
floated visibly a golden star. The Emperor rode a white horse, which 
stepped so proudly, so confidently, so distingué, that, if I had been 
Crown Prince of Prussia, I should have envied that horse. Carelessly, 
almost droopingly sat the Emperor; one hand held high the bridle, 
the other patted good-naturedly the neck of the horse. It was a sunny 
marble hand, one of the two mighty hands that had mastered the 
many-headed monster of anarchy, and arranged the duel of the nations 
—and it patted good-naturedly the horse’s neck. The face, too, had 
that colour which we find in the Greek and Roman antiques ; the 
features were as nobly chiselled as those of the antique, and on this 
face stood written: ‘ Thou shalt have none other gods but me.’ A 
smile that warmed and calmed every heart hovered over the lips; 
and yet one knew that these lips needed only to whistle e¢ la Prusse 
nexistait plus : these lips needed only to whistle—and the whole system 
of ecclesiasticism had rung itseif out: these lips need only to whistle, 
and the whole Holy Roman Empire danced. And these lips smiled, 
and the eye too smiled. It was an eye clear as heaven, it gould read 
in the hearts of men, it saw quickly all the things of this world to- 
gether, while we others see them only one by one, and then only 
their coloured shadows. The brow was not so clear: the spirits of 
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future battles had settled upon it. There was an occasional twitch 
over the brow, and these were the creating thoughts, the great seven- 
league-booted thoughts with which the Emperor’s mind strode over 
the world.” 

Napoleon was of a very affectionate nature. There is no 
doubt that the separation from Josephine was felt deeply by 
him, and that he resisted the importunities of all his brothers 
and sisters, and the promptings of his own selfishness, for seven 
or eight years before he gave way. The Jena campaign seems 
to have been the real turning-point in his life. At the beginning 
of 1807 he stood at such a height’as might well make any 
mortal giddy. And from that time a current of insane selfish- 
ness may be traced in all his acts, and we see no more of the 
enthusiast. He seems from that time to have suffered from the 
nervous irritability and restlessness of the habitual gambler. 
No project was too difficult or too unreasonable for him. 

But he did great things for humanity, however selfish may 
have been his motive; and, if to many he seemed the incarna- 
tion of evil, to others he was asa god. Hear again what Heine 


says on his death :— 


“ Britannia, to thee belongs the sea! But the sea has not water enough 
to wash off from thee the shame which the great Dead One has left thee. 
Not thy windy Sir Hudson, no, thou thyself art the betrayer whom the 
conspiring kings hired to avenge secretly on tle Man of the People what 
the People formerly did openly on one of them, And he was thy guest, 
and had placed himself on thy hearth! To the latest times the children 
of France will sing and tell of the terrible hospitality of the Bellero- 
phon, and when these songs of mockery and tears sound across the 
Channel, the cheeks of all honourable Englishmen will blush. But 
one day these songs will sound across the Channel; and Britain no 
longer exists, hurled to the earth is the people of pride, Westminster's 
tombs lie broken, forgotten is the royal dust which they contained—and 
St. Helena is the Holy Place whither the nations of the East and of 
the West make their pilgrimage in gaily dressed ships, and strengthen 
their hearts by great remembrance of the deeds of the worldly 
Redeemer, who suffered under Hudson Lowe, as it is written in the 
gospels of Las Casas, O’Meara, and Antommarchi.” 


Josephine, who was six years older than her husband, was 
a well-meaning and good-natured woman. She was extravagant 
and particularly fond of dress. Her life from Napoleon’s assump- 
tion of power was one of suffering and anxiety. Ail Napoleon’s 
brothers and sisters hated her; and the divorce, which was 
spoken‘of long before the Empire, was ever in her mind. The 
mournful dignity of her later years deserves all respect, and 
more than atones for the levity of her youth. The Austrian 
who usurped her place seems to have been a perfectly unin- 
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teresting girl. She showed no sympathy with her husband in 
his misfortune, and abandoned him, as she gave up her son to her 
father, withouta sigh. After having been wxor invicti, she could 
stoop to a morganatic marriage with Neipperg, her chamberlain. 

Napoleon’s son was adopted by his maternal grandfather in 
1814, and became a member of the Austrian Imperial family, 
under the title of Duke of Reichstadt. He was weak in health 
from childhood. He seems to have been beloved by those 
around him. Shortly before his death Marshal Marmont visited 
Vienna, and the Prince spent much time with him discussing the 
achievements of his father, for whom he cherished the deepest 
reverence. A very beautiful engraving of a sketch made of him 
at Parma in his eighth year by Sir Thomas Lawrence, is before 
us; and it shows a most remarkable likeness to the Emperor. 
He, too, felt a strong ambition. He devoted himself eagerly to 
his military duties ; and gave promise of a distinguished career 
by his ability and earnestness. This was, however, not to be. 
His whole life was melancholy, and a rapid consumption ended 
his life in his twenty-second year. 

“Eeregium forma juvenem et fulgentibus armis: 


Sed frons laeta parum, et dejecto lumina vultu. 
* * * * * 


Ostendent terris hunc tantum fata, neque ultra 
Esse sinent.” 

After this digression from the principle of primogeniture, we 
now turn to the family of Joseph, the eldest of the brothers. 
Though he has many living descendants through his elder 
daughter, his family table will occupy little space :— 


Joseph =Julie Clary. 
1768-1844. | 1777-1845. 





| 
Zénaide = Pr. Charles Lucien. Charlotte = Pr. Napoleon Louis. 
1801-1854. 1803-1857. 1802-1839. 1804-1831. 


For issue, see Lucien branch. No issue. 

Joseph was educated at the seminary of Autun, with a view 
to the priesthood. At an early age, however, he abandoned 
this prospect, and he was seeking a commission in the army 
when the death of his father in 1785 obliged him to return to 
Corsica to aid his mother. With her he established himself in 
1793 at Marseilles, where he married Julie Clary, the daughter 
of a wealthy merchant. As the fortune of his brother rose, 
Joseph became successively a Commissary, Resident at Parma, 
Minister at Rome, and Member of the Council of Five Hundred. 
After the 18th Brumaire he was made a Tribune, conducted the 
negotiations at Lunéville, and signed the Peace of Amiens. 
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After Austerlitz he was made King of Naples, and administered 
his realm with considerable ability for two years and a half. 
In 1808 Napoleon gazetted him King of Spain. He was greatly 
hampered by Napoleon’s marshals, who refused to obey his 
orders in military matters. He frequently made remonstrances 
to their common master, and many times offered to lay down 
the crown. Napoleon, however, would neither aid nor relieve 
him. After Vittoria he returned to France, where he was 
ordered to his estate. He was, however, made Lieutenant- 
General of the Empire during the campaign of 1814, and re- 
turned during the Hundred Days. After the final crash, more 
fortunate than the Emperor, he escaped to America, where he 
resided under the title of Count de Survilliers until 1832. His 
wife’s health forbade her joining him, but his daughters fol- 
lowed him into exile. In 1831 he made a public protest against 
the accession of Louis Philippe to the French throne, which he 
claimed for his nephew, the Duke of Reichstadt (Napoleon II.). 
He resided in England from 1832 to 1841, when he at length 
received permission to rejoin his wife in Italy. He died there 
in 1844, followed in death by his widow in the next year. 

Joseph was Napoleon’s favourite among his brothers. He 
was a man of cultivation, and of an affectionate disposition. We 
find him writing to Napoleon in August, 1806, “ Never will the 
glorious Emperor compensate me for the Napoleon whom I so 
loved, and whom I hope to meet again in the Elysian Fields as 
I knew him twenty years ago.” To this the Emperor replied :— 
“T am sorry you hope to meet your brother only in the Elysian 
Fields. It is quite plain that at forty he has not the same 
feelings for you as at twelve; but he has more real, stronger 
feeling for you.” 

Joseph claimed to be an unambitious man, whose greatest 
joy was in domestic life. Fate played strangely with him if 
this is true; for he sat for seven or eight years on two thrones, 
and was separated from his wife during his whole career in 
Spain and for twenty-six years after Waterloo. His wife was 
excellent in all relations of life. She acted becomingly in the 
great place into which she was thrust, and won the love of 
Madame Mére, and the respect of Napoleon. 

Joseph’s two daughters married first cousins, Zénaide accept- 
ing the eldest son of Lucien, Charlotte the eldest son of Louis. 
By the former marriage the lines of Joseph and Lucien are 
united, and are very largely represented now. Charlotte was a 
princess of great artistic taste and skill, and in the elder brother 
of Napoleon III. she found a kindred spirit. Their union was 
happy, but too short. The prince died in 1831, and Charlotte 
followed him eight years Jater. 
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This branch of the Napoleonic tree is the most important of all. 
Not only has it proved itself the most productive, not only does it, 
according to our ideas, possess the headship of the family, but it is 
the branch which has exhibited the largest quantity of intellect. 

Lucien, the brother who followed Napoleon in order of birth, 
saw the light of this world in 1775. He married at nineteen. 
Like Joseph, he was made a Commissary of War, an appointment 
which he received in his twentieth year. In 1798 he was elected 
to the Council of Five Hundred; and, having contributed largely to 
the fall of Laréveillére and Merlin, he soon became an important 
member. In the following year he was President; and in this 
capacity he may, without exaggeration, be said to have created 
the Napoleonic dynasty by his conduct on the famous 18th 
Brumaire, a date of which Mr. Bingham apparently knows little. 
On that day (the 9th of November, 1799), the party which wished 
to overthrow the Directory met, and after deliberation sent a mes- 
sage to the friendly members, convoking a meeting of the two 
Chambers for an early hour on the morrow. Napoleon invited 
all the generals on whom he could count to meet at his house, 
also early on the 9th. The Council of Ancients met at 7 A.M., 
and resolved to appoint Napoleon, then newly home from Egypt, 
to the command of all the military forces, and to adjourn to St. 
Cloud. Napoleon was at once summoned to the Council of 
Ancients, where he swore a sort of oath of fidelity to the Republic 
founded sur la vraie liberté. (From this we see that Mr. 
Bradlaugh is not without precedent when he proposes his own 
forms of oath.) On leaving the Council Napoleon held a review 
of his enthusiastic soldiery in the gardens of the Tuileries. 
Meanwhile, the Council of Five Hundred wishing to know why 
Napoleon had not sworn fidelity to the Constitution de l’an IIL, 
and becoming importunate, Lucien, its President, adjourned the 
meeting until the morrow at St. Cloud. On that morrow the 
Council met at St. Cloud. Bonaparte entered into the Chamber 
of Ancients, and, in terms which proved his nervousness, com- 
plained of plots by the Directory against the Republic. On being 
questioned about them, he openly attacked the Five Hundred, 
and on remarking the bad effect he had produced, he went on to 
say— 

“Si quelque orateur payé par l’étranger parlait de me mettre hors de 
la loi, qu'il prenne garde de porter cet arrét contre luiméme. Sil 
parlait de me mettre hors de la loi, j’en appellerais & moi mes braves 
compagnons d’armes—ai vous, braves soldats dont j’apercois les 
baionettes! Souvenez-vous que je marche accompagné du dieu de la 
fortune !” 

The Council begged for further details. Napoleon vaguely 
denounced some of the Directors, and retired. Meanwhile the 
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Five Hundred were discussing a message to the Ancients to ask 
why they were assembled at St. Cloud. Suddenly Napoleon ap- 
peared, surrounded by armed grenadiers. Several deputies sur- 
round him and fairly push him out of the Chamber. His grena- 
diers carry him out, according to some accounts, in a fainting 
state. President Lucien then eagerly defended his brother, re- 
counting his services. The terrible cry of Hors la loi was raised ; 
and was heard by Napoleon and his soldiers outside. Lucien laid 
down his badge of office, and Napoleon sent some soldiers into the 
Chamber to help his brother out. The soldiers obeyed, but 
seemed unwilling to purge the house. Then Lucien mounted a 
horse and harangued the troops. Waving a sword towards his 
brother, he said, “Je jure de percer le sein de mon propre frére, 
si jamais il porte atteinte a la liberté des Frangais!” His hearers 
took fire. Ina few moments the Chamber was cleared by the wild 
soldiery. Ina few days the Consulate was established. Such 
was the day of the 19th Brumaire, the fame of which has been 
usurped by the day before. There cannot be a doubt but that 
Lucien on that day founded the Napoleonic dynasty. He was 
then twenty-four years old. 

As a reward for such extraordinary services Lucien was made 
Minister of the Interior. He was, however, a hearty Republican, 
and the tendencies of the First Consul soon gave him cause for dis- 
content. Lucien could not help occasionally reminding Napoleon 
of what he owed to him. Napoleon was not the man to recognize 
his obligations ; and, in November, 1800, he dismissed Lucien. 
He was, however, advised to avojd a scandal; and presently 
Lucien received an antedated appointment as Ambassador to 
Spain, where he signed the Treaty of Badajos, and is said to have 
iaid the foundation of his large fortune. On his return to Paris 
he was made successively Tribune, Member of the Institute 
(mainly for a poor novel, “La Tribu Indienne”), and Senator. 
In this last capacity he made an important speech in favour of 
the foundation of the Légion d’Honneur. 

In 1800 Lucien had become a widower. At the end of 1803, 
being then twenty-eight years of age, he married Alexandrine 
Jouberthon, who was three years younger. This lady, who had 
been already married, is reputed to have been his mistress before 
their legal union. Her husband went to the West Indies, where 
he soon died. It has been asserted that he died before Alexan- 
drine’s second marriage. It isalso stated that his wife married 
Lucien after a divorce from Jouberthon. However that may be, 
it is certain that she was one of the ablest and noblest women 
who entered the Napoleonic family, and that this marriage had 
the most important dynastic results. Napoleon. now absolute 


master of France, and anticipating kingly rank, was furious, and 
HH 2 
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his rage was increased by the almost simultaneous marriage of 
the boy Jerome in America. He insisted on his brother's putting 
away Alexandrine. Lucien had incurred his displeasure in more 
ways than one. Not only was he too outspoken in his remon- 
strances, but he had made enemies of Josephine and of Fouché. 
On his refusal to abandon his wife, in spite of all sorts of bribes, 
he was dismissed from his appointments, and exiled in 1804. 
Before his banishment he had time to discover the youthful 
Béranger, whom he saved from want, and whose life-long friend 
and protector he became. Lucien retired to Rome, where he de- 
voted himself to literature and art. On the establishment of the 
Empire Napoleon declared him incapable of succeeding, and in 
1810 went so far as to stop his pension, and to erase his name from 
the lists of the Senate and the Institute, and from the Imperial 
Calendar. 

The brothers did not meet again until the year 1807. Then, 
by Joseph’s mediation, Napoleon saw Lucien at Mantua; but 
their quarrel was only embittered by the interview. Lucien was 
still a consistent Republican. He refused an offered throne, and 
declined Napoleon’s proposal to marry Lucien’s eldest daughter 
(by his first wife) to the Prince of the Asturias; and he soon 
afterwards thought it safe to embark for America. He was 
captured on his way by the English, and brought to England a 
prisoner of war in 1810. Here he remained until the peace of 
1814, and here his eldest surviving son, the illustrious Prince 
Louis-Lucien, was born. During the captivity, he published in 
London his poem “Charlemagne ; ou, l’Eglise Délivrée.” This 
work is more distinguished by its length, the excellence of its 
print, and its dedication to the Pope, than by any other qualities. 
Its success, however, encouraged him to publish, in 1819, “ La 
Cyrnéide ; ou, la Corse Sauvée.” His wife, too, a few years later, 
published “ Batilde, Reine des Francs, poéme en x11. Chants,” a 
work which was written during the captivity in England, and 
which we cannot boast to have read. During his stay in England 
Lucien was converted, as he himself tells us, from Republican 
principles to an admiration for Constitutional Monarchy. 

On the first Restoration, Louis XVIII. invited Lucien to 
France ; but the latter declined the offer while Napoleon was in 
exile. During the Hundred Days he returned to Paris, and the 
brothers saw each other once more, for the only time after 1804, 
excepting the one meeting at Mantua. Even now Napoleon 
accorded Lucien only a half-confidence, though it is said he con- 
templated restoring him to his due place in the family. After 
Waterloo Lucien was the only Bonaparte who retained his 
senses. He vainly advised a dictatorship ; he also strove for the 
cause of Napoleon II. After the final fall of the Empire Lucien 
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retired to Rome, where he lived in happy domesticity and devo- 
tion to literature and antiquities until 1830. He then travelled 
in England and Germany, and died in Italy in 1840. He was 
certainly the wisest of the brothers, an excellent minister, an elo- 
quent orator, an honest and independent man. His good widow 
published after his death a volume of his memoirs relating to 
the events of the 18th Brumaire; she also wrote herself a 
refutation of Thiers’ narrative of that day. She lived until 
1855. 

By his first wife Lucien had two daughters, both of whom 
married and have issue. His eldest son, Charles, Prince de 
Canino, was born in 1803. He married his first cousin, the 
elder daughter of Joseph. This prince devoted himself to the 
study of natural history, and published many zoological works of 
great value. He died in 1857, leaving behind him a numerous 
family. His eldest son, Joseph, died in 1865, leaving no issue, 
The headship of the line of Lucien—and, but for Napoleon’s 
absolute order, of the Bonaparte family—then fell to Prince 
Lucien, now a Cardinal. His heir is his brother, Napoleon 
Charles, who was born in 1839. He is married to Princess 
Ruspoli, and has several daughters.) The Cardinal also has 
several sisters. 

After the Cardinal, and in the event of Prince Napoleon 
Charles having no male issue, the succession falls to Lucien’s 
only surviving son, Prince Louis-Lucien Bonaparte, who is justly 
famous for his labours in the field of comparative philology. 
This eminent man was, as we have stated, born in this country 
during his father’s captivity. In his youth he shared with some 
of his brothers and cousins in the political disturbances in Italy. 
He has, however, apparently devoted himself entirely to litera- 
ture, and has for many years lived an honoured guest among us. 
His younger brother, Prince Pierre, lived a wild and troubled 
life. He was hardly recognized by the Second Empire. He 
became, however, notorious in 1870 by his not unjustifiable 
manslaughter of Victor Noir. He died a year or two since, 
leaving a son, Roland, who recently married the wealthy daughter 
of the owner of the gambling house at Monaco. Prince Roland 
will probably one day be head of the elder branch of the Bona- 
partes. The elder Lucien left several daughters, one of whom 
married the late Sir T. Wyse, by whom she became the mother 
of the famous Madame Ratazzi. 

The line of Louis, the fourth brother, is, like Napoleon’s, brief 
and sad:— 
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Louis. = Hortense Beauharnais. 
1778-1846. | 1783-1837. 





| ts 

Napoleon Charles. N a ae Louis= Charlotte, Napoleon III.=Eugénie. 
1802-1807. 1804-1831. dau. of Joseph. 1808-1873. | 1826-living. 

No issue. 1802-1839. 


No issue. Napoleon Eugene. 


1856-1879. 
No issue. 


Louis was educated in the artillery school at Chalons. He 
accompanied his brother in the campaigns of Italy and Egypt. 
In early manhood ‘he fell deeply in love with Emilie de Beau- 
harnais, a niece by marriage of Napoleon’s wife. The rising 
general, however, disapproved of the match, and married the 
young lady to one of his aides-de-camp, M. de Lavalette, just 
before the expedition to Egypt. All the world knows the 
romantic story of her noble rescue of her husband from prison 
in the year 1815. Soon after Napoleon’s assumption of power 
it became a question of marrying Louis to Hortense, the daughter 
of Josephine. This proposal was unwelcome to the two persons 
most deeply concerned. Hortense was attached to General 
Duroc, and Louis felt himself unsuited for her. He spent some 
months in foreign travel, but after his return he had to yield to 
the will of the Dictator, and the marriage took place early in 
1802. A son was born to Hortense at the end of the year, and 
this child was regarded as Napoleon’s probable heir. It died, 
however, in 1807, of croup. Napoleon took this dispensation of 
Providence so ill that he at once offered a prize of 12,000 francs 
to any one who would discover a remedy for the ailment. Strange 
to say, he failed. In 1804 a second son, Napoleon Louis, 
had been born. We have already alluded to the scandalous 
suspicions which were bruited abroad on the birth of the eldest 
child of Hortense. In 1806 Louis was forced on to the throne 
of Holland. There he endeavoured earnestly to do his duty as 
a Dutch sovereign. His married life was wretched, and it is 
said that in the first five years of their wedded life Louis and 
Hortense spent only four months together. The Emperor fre- 
quently interfered in their troubles, as indeed he did in every- 
thing. He wrote to Louis in 1807 :— 


“Your quarrels with the Queen also reach the public. You should 
exhibit at home that paternal and effeminate character which you 
display in matters of Government ; and in business that rigour which 
you practise in your household. You treat a young wife as you would 
command a regiment .... You have the best and most virtuous 
of wives, and you render her unhappy. Let her dance as much as 
she likes: it isin keeping with her age. I have a wife who is forty 
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years old, and I write to her from the field of battle to go to balls; 
and you wish your wife, who is only twenty, who sees her youth 
passing, who has all its illusions, to live in a cloister, or like a nurse 
to be always washing her baby. I would not say all this but for the 
interest I bear you. Render the mother of your children happy... . 
by according her esteem and confidence... . If you had had a 
coquette she would lead you by the nose. But your wife is proud, 
and the very idea that you have a bad opinion of her revolts and 
afflicts her . . . . Whatever follies you commit in your own country, 
you must commit none in mine. You offer decorations to every one. 
My intention is that no one shall wear these decorations in France, 
as I do not intend wearing them myself. The reason is that you have 
done nothing as yet to deserve that men should wear your portrait ; 
and, besides, you instituted the decoration without my permission, 
and have been too prodigal with it.” 


From this typical letter it would seem that the cares both of 
family life and of a crown were reduced to a minimum in the 
case of one for whom a master so sensible, so fond of detail, and 
so determined to see that all went on properly, “bore an 
interest.” But although he lightened cares, it cannot have been 
always pleasant to have one’s burdens, either as a king or as a 
head of a family, thus borne for one. A few months later 
Napoleon wrote to Hortense a letter, in which he is almost 
angry that she mourns for her son. “Your grief pains me. I 
should like to see you exhibit greater courage. To live is to 
suffer, and the konest man always struggles to remain master of 
himself. I do not like to see you so unjust towards the little 
Napoleon Louis and your friends. Your mother and I fancied 
we filled a larger place in your heart.” 

In other words, “Cast you burden upon the” Emperor ! 
The death of their eldest child reconciled Louis and Hortense 
for a time, and in 1808 a third son, the late Emperor Napoleon 
III., was born. Louis seems to have been, rightly or wrongly, 
suspicious of his wife’s honour, and was hardly disposed to admit 
the legitimacy of his third son. He was compelled by Napoleon 
to receive his wife back in 1808, but after his abdication of the 
crown of Holland in 1810 he separated from Hortense. The wife 
returned to Paris, where she remained on good terms with the 
Emperor, even after the divorce. It seems certain that she 
became in 1811] the mother of the late Count de Morny, whose 
father is said to have been Count de Flahault; but it is re- 
markable that Madame de Rémusat, who knew her well, con- 
stantly speaks of her as one of the most virtuous of women. 

Louis showed himself unwilling to administer Holland as a 
province of France. Napoleon could brook no resistance to his 
will, Quarrels ensued, and in May, 1810, Napoleon wrote a 
most violent letter to Louis, in which he declared he would 
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never write to him again. For three years he kept his word. 
Louis, finding his position insupportable, abdicated in favour of 
his son in July 1810, and retired to Germany. He declined to 
receive anything from the Dutch civil list, and when Napoleon, 
after annexing Holland to France, gave to Hortense an in- 
creased appanage, he protested against the dishonour, and from 
his exile he forbade her to receive it. For two or three years 
he lived in Bohemia, devoting his time to literature. He pub- 
lished a novel called “ Marie ; ou, les Peines de l’Amour,” of which 
we have been able to peruse only an English translation. It is 
generally spoken of as an interesting sketch of Dutch life. It 
contains, however, little or nothing about Holland, beyond an 
incidental description of the comfort and cleanliness in which 
the peasants live. It is really a double love-story narrated in 
letters, and the scenes are laid in France and Germany. The 
hero being reported dead, the heroine, against her will, is married 
to a dissipated duke. The duke dies after some years, and 
everybody is righted. Mr. Bingham, who appears not to have 
read the book very carefully, suggests that Louis in this work 
depicts his own feelings on being separated from Emilie de 
Beauharnais. The story is not very powerful or interesting. 
One passage, and one only, struck us: “She is said to be kind and 
obliging ; but what is kindness in a woman? She that should 
be without it would be a monster. I have remarked that this is 
the usual eulogy passed on women of whom nothing praise- 
worthy can be said.” It is more than probable that his wife was 
in his mind when he wrote this. 

In 1820 Louis published a history of the English Parliament 
from its origin. This work had evidently been written long 
before, and it contains notes by Napoleon. Considering the 
time when it was written, the book deserves praise for its re- 
search. Louis remarks of Charles J. :—“ Le meilleur maitre, le 
meilleur ami, le meilleur pére, le meilleur mari, le meilleur 
chrétien, peutétre le plus honnéte homme de son siécle—il ne lui 
manqua que de connaitre ses talens peur étre un grand roi!” 
Napoleon makes this note on Cromwell :—“ Un caractére né pour 
faire la destinée des nations, des empires et des siécles.”” 

In 1813 he offered his services to Napoleon, who declined 
them. In 1814 he repaired to Paris, and counselled the Emperor 
to make peace. After the fall of the capital he repaired to 
Rome, where he separated from his wife legally. Queen Hor- 
tense passed the summer usually in Switzerland ; the winter she 
spent at Florence, where she and her husband occupied separate 
houses. Louis published a collection of documents on his 
administration of the government of Holland. He also wrote 
an essay in which he tried to prove that French poetry might 
dispense with rhyme, and depend on rhythm alone. His two 
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surviving sons took part in the Roman troubles of 1831. 
The eldest, as has been mentioned, died there. The younger 
was rescued by his mother, who conveyed him through France 
to England. He lived to be Napoleon III. The late Emperor 
fills too large a place in the history of this century to require 
notice here, but it is worthy of remark in passing that Queen 
Victoria, in the “ Life of the Prince Consort,” frequently alludes 
most emphatically to his extraordinary charm of manner. The 
line of Louis ended with the ill-starred but promising young 
prince who recently fell in Africa. There is a painful coincidence 
in the fates of the eldest sons of the two Emperors. They died 
at the same age ; they both died in exile; they had both shown 
more than ordinary promise. The late Prince Imperial had had 
greater advantages of training; and we may distinctly observe 
in his brief career force of character as well as ability. To him, 
too, will Virgil’s lines apply :— 
“Heu, miserande puer! si qua fata aspera rumpas, 
Tu Marcellus eris. Manibus date lilia plenis.” 


Hortense was a beautiful and intellectual woman, who won 
all hearts except that of her husband. When she remained in 
Paris after 1814, she made such an impression on Louis XVIII. 
that it was jestingly suggested that he would marry her. She 
was distinguished as a musician, a poetess, and a writer of travel. 
In all her works, especially, as Queen Victoria has well remarked, 
in the words and air of “ Partant pour la Syrie,” there is a tone 
of deep melancholy. Queen Hortense died in 1837, having to 
the last preserved her belief in the Napoleonic star. Louis, who 
had always been in weak health, survived his son’s attempts at 
Strasburg and Boulogne, and died in 1846. 

As Lucien and Louis were the most honest and able of all the 
Napoleon brothers, so Jerome, the youngest, was the least 
worthy of a place in history. He was only fifteen years old when 
the Consulate was established, and he was therefore, to some 
extent, exposed to the temptations which beset born princes. 
Whatever, however, may have been his worth, his family has, by 
decrees of both empires, been declared to possess the right of 
succession, which by natural law should belong to Lucien’s line. 


Jerome= Princess Catherine 
1784-1860. | of Wiirtemberg, 
1783-1834. 





| | 

J m & Napoleon Joseph = Clotilde Mathilde=1st Pr. Demidoff. 

1814-1845. 1822-living. | of Savoy, 1820-living. =2nd Married ? 
No issue. 1843-living. 








| | | 
Napoleon Victor, Napoleon Louis, Marie, 
1862-living. 1864-living. 1866-living. 
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Jerome's marriage first brought the Bonapartes into connection 
with the old royal castes. His wife was a cousin of the King of 
England and of the Czar, and, indeed, could claim kinship with 
nearly all the sovereign families of Europe. His son, the Prince 
Napoleon of to-day, is as well-born, as the phrase has it, as any 
prince in the world, unless some flaw may be supposed to attach 
to his birth from the rank of his father. By his own marriage 
to the sister of the King of Italy he has kept up the royal caste 
in his children. 

Jerome was born in 1784. The First Consul placed him in 
the navy, and he served on the American station from 1801 to 
1805. In 1803 he made the acquaintance of Miss Patterson, 
the beautiful daughter of a merchant at Baltimore; and at the 
end of that year, being under twenty years of age, he went 
through the form of marriage with her. This marriage Napoleon 
annulled, declaring the two sons who were born of it illegitimate. 
There can be no doubt that, according to French law, the 
marriage was invalid ; and it is equally certain that the contract- 
ing parties had official warning of this fact, and were conscious 
of the risk they ran in carrying out the marriage. Jerome was 
declared with Lucien to be out of the line of succession in 1804; 
and on his return to Europe Miss Patterson was not allowed to 
land in France. After her return to America Jerome yielded to 
his brother; and presently, after distinguishing himself in the 
Jena campaign, he received the kingdom of Westphalia by 
the treaty of Tilsit in 1807. A few weeks later he married 
Catherine, daughter of the King of Wiirtemberg. The next few 
years he spent in extravagance and dissipation. He wasted his 
kingdom ; but, in spite of his faults, he retained the affection of 
his wife. He took part in the Russian campaign of 1812, but 
his services were so ill-esteemed by Napoleon that he was sent 
home. The battle of Leipzig, in October, 1815, put an end to 
his kingdom. After the first fall of the Empire he resided in 
Austria. The King of Wiirtemberg vainly endeavoured to 
induce his daughter to quit her husband; but Catherine nobly 
refused, and to the end of her life remained deeply attached to 
her husband, to the Emperor, and to the family into which she 
had married. Jerome rejoined Napoleon during the Hundred 
Days, and fought bravely at Waterloo, where he was wounded. 
Catherine was virtually a prisoner in Wiirtemberg, and Jerome 
was not allowed to rejoin her for some months, and then only 
on condition of remaining on parole in Wiirtemberg. The 
miserable king of that country next attempted by ill treatment 
to make Jerome yield up all his property; but the latter was 
firm, and presently he was allowed to settle in Austria with his 
wife. In 1818 they both applied for permission to visit Napoleon 
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at St. Helena, but the request was refused. They lived happily 
together until Catherine’s death, in 1835. Of their three 
children, the eldest, the Prince de Montfort, entered the military 
service of Wiirtemberg, and died at the age of thirty-three. 
The second, the Princess Mathilde, was all but betrothed to her 
cousin Napoleon, afterwards emperor. She married in 1840 
the Russian prince Demidoff, from whom she was soon separated. 
On the establishment of the Second Empire, she did the honours 
of her cousin’s Court until his marriage. Left a widow in 1870, 
she is said to have married in 1873 gentleman who is not of great 
rank. Jerome’s third child is Prince Napoleon, the present official 
heir of the Bonapartes. He was educated mainly by his cousin, 
afterwards Emperor, who was his senior by fourteen years. On 
reaching manhood he declined to assume the Wiirtemberg uni- 
form, and by the interest of Thiers he was admitted to France in 
1845. The career of this prince is so much a matter of history 
that it is unnecessary to refer further toit here. By his marriage 
with Clotilde of Savoy he has three children. Jerome lived to 
see the restoration of his family, and to be declared heir of the 
Second Empire in 1852. In the following year he made a 
morganatic marriage. He lived peacefully on until 1860. After 
his death his memoirs and correspondence with his wife were 
published, a work of interest, and one which gives to both a 
higher reputation than they had before enjoyed. Jerome, though 
too unsteady to make a king, was a very good-hearted man, and 
as a soldier he was by no means without merit. 

Passing now to Napoleon’s sisters and their descendants, the 
eldest, Elise, who was known in earlier life as Marie Anne, mar- 
ried in the year 1797, at the age of twenty, an infantry captain 
named Bacciochi. During the Consulate she resided at Paris, 
and made her house a centre for the most cultivated men of the 
day, among others Fontanes and Chateaubriand. In 1805 she 
was made Princess of Lucca and Piombino. As a feudatory of 
the French Empire, she governed these States with so much 
judgment and energy as to earn the name of the Semiramis of 
Lucca. Napoleon rewarded her in 1809 by promoting her to the 
rank of Grand Duchess of Tuscany. In her capacity of sovereign 
she kept her husband in a very subordinate position. If she 
reviewed her troops he merely acted as her aide-de-camp. He 
was never allowed to assume even the title of Grand Duke of 
Tuscany. After 1815 she retired under Austrian protection to 
Trieste, where she died in 1820. Her death was the first among 
Napoleon’s generation, and the only one which preceded his own 
death. It affected him deeply on his barren island. Elise 
resembled him greatiy, both in appearance and in character. 
She left a son, Frederic Napoleon, who died without issue in 
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1833 of a fall from his horse. Her only daughter, Napoleone 
Elise, married Count Camerata, and had one son, Napoleon 
Camerata, who committed suicide in 1853 at the age of twenty- 
seven. The Countess Camerata separated from her husband in 
1830. She died in 1869 at the age of sixty-three. With her 
the line of Elise became extinct. 

Pauline, the second sister, was,as Napoleon said at St. Helena, 
the most beautiful woman of her day. Canova, to whom the 
Bonapartes owe not a little for his magnificent statues of Napoleon 
and Madame Mere, is said to have modelled from her person 
not only the face but the form of his inimitable “ Venus 
Victrix,” now in the possession of Queen Victoria. And though 
she was undoubtedly too light-minded, she was one of the most 
amiable and affectionate of women. She was constantly in the 
black books of her brother, owing to her levity, to her want of 
respect for Josephine, to her general insubordination. But she 
always knew how to win his pardon, and the brother and sister 
loved each tenderly. The jewels found in Napoleon’s carriage 
at Waterloo belonged to Pauline. She had sent them for her 
brother’s support during the Hundred Days. It was Pauline 
who went to him at Elba with his mother. And it was Pauline 
whose prayers to be allowed to visit him in his illness at St. 
Helena were at last heard by the Allies, and granted—granted, 
however, too late. At an early age the fair Pauline was engaged 
to the monster Fréron, and it was only reluctantly that, by order 
of her brother, in 1796 she abandoned him. In the following 
year her family are said to have offered her to Marmont, who, 
however, declined the alliance. It had been already vainly 
sought by another of the destined marshals, Junot ; but Napoleon 
thought Junot’s circumstances too narrow. In 1797 she made 
her choice, and married General Leclerc, by whom she had one 
son, who died in infancy. The First Consul sent Leclerc out 
as Captain-General of St. Domingo in 1801, and wife and child 
accompanied him. By a strange coincidence, her former admirer, 
Fréron, went out with them as Prefect of the island. Here she 
distinguished herself by her courage, and helped much to post- 
pone and to lessen the disasters which defeat and disease brought 
upon the expedition. Yellow fever carried off both her husband 
and Fréron, and Pauline returned to Europe in poor health, a 
lovely widow of twenty-two. She now resided for a time with 
her brother Joseph ; but she soon gave herself up to the pleasures 
and distractions of the capital. Napoleon had some difficulty in 
keeping her in hand, and was doubtless glad when Prince Borghese 
proposed for her in 1803. After a little demur (which was 
probably affected) by the First Consul, the marriage took place. 
It did not turn out well. Both husband and wife were too light- 
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minded for domestic life. Napoleon writes to her in 1804, with 
that extraordinary love for managing everybody’s business which 
characterized him :— 


‘“‘T have heard with pain that you have not had the good sense 
to accept the habits and customs of the city of Rome 
Love your husband and his family, be prévenante, accustom yourself 
to the ways of Rome, and bear this in mind, that if at your age you 
follow bad advice, you must no longer count on me. As for Paris, 
you may be certain you will find no support, and that I will never 
receive you there without your husband. If you quarrel with him 
it will be your own fault, and France will be closed to you.” 


And he writes of her to Cardinal Fesch :— 


“Tell her from me that she is no longer pretty, that she will be less 
so in a few years, and that all her life she ought to be good. It is 
also right that her husband should take into consideration the fact of 
her having lived in Paris, and that he should allow her the liberty to 
which women in our country are accustomed. She should make it a 
study to please the family of her husband and the great people in 
Rome, to behave in a way worthy of the rank she holds, and not to 
indulge in those bad manners which are condemned by well-bred 
persons belonging to the most frivolous circles of the capital.” 


Prince Borghese served the Emperor well as a soldier, and as 
Governor of Piedmont. In 1806 he was made Duke of Guastalla. 
Pauline endeavoured to reduce her husband to the subordinate 
position of Prince Bacciochi; but Prince Borghese, however 
philosophically he bore his wife’s levity, would by no means con- 
sent to be merely le mari de sa femme. We have already men- 
tioned how Pauline joined Napoleon at Elba, and how on his 
escape she sent all her available wealth to increase his resources. 
After Waterloo, Prince Borghese abandoned the Bonapartes, and 
separated from his wife, who lived, however, in a portion of the 
Borghese Palace. In 1821 Pauline obtained permission to go to 
St. Helena, but news of the Emperor's death arrived before she 
could start. The disappointment told on her health, which had 
never been strong, and in 1825 she died. She had no children 
except the son by Leclerc, who died in infancy. 

Caroline, the youngest of the sisters, was also a very beautiful 
woman. She was seventeen years old when her brother became 
First Consul; and the fact that almost in childhood she was the 
sister of the Ruler of France probably helped to develop her 
ambition and the political talent which undoubtedly marked her. 
It was at one time proposed to marry herto Moreau. The Fates, 
however, had arranged it otherwise, and in 1800 she married 
General Murat before the civil authorities. It is a little curious 
that Napoleon insisted on their being married ecclesiastically at 
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the time of the wedding of Louis, two years later, and this 
although he himself was never ecclesiastically married until the 
eve of his coronation in 1804. Caroline and her husband 
naturally occupied high places in the new Imperial Court. 
Murat distinguished himself as a cavalry general, and, after 
various steps of high advancement, was in 1806 made Grand- 
Duke of Berg. Caroline was by no means satisfied with a 
secondary place. She was envious of the higher rank given to 
the wives of Joseph and Louis. Husband and wife were the 
bitterest foes of Josephine and all herfamily. Caroline, of whom 
Talleyrand said that she had the head of a Cromwell on the 
shoulders of a pretty woman, was hardly less ambitious than her 
brother. She felt that she too had 





“‘quas possint sceptra decere manus.” 


The real opportunity came in 1808, when Murat was made King 
of Naples. Napoleon showed a respect for his sister’s talents as 
a sovereign which made Murat angry; and there was much 
jealousy between them. It is certain that Caroline’s periods of 
Regency during Murat’s absence on active service were marked 
by great ability. Murat soon became indisposed to brook Na- 
poleon’s interference. In 1811 he tried to rid himself of his 
French officials, and declared that all those who wished to remain 
in his service must be naturalized. Napoleon replied by a pro- 
clamation that all French citizens were also citizens of Naples. 
Murat was deeply chagrined. He had, however, to serve with 
his contingent in the Russian campaign of 1812. When Na- 
poleon quitted the army in the retreat, he handed over the com- 
mand to Murat. The latter soon imitated the imperial example: 
he handed over the command to Eugéne Beauharnais, while he 
himself returned to Naples. The Emperor was furious. Matters 
were so far arranged that Murat again served in 1813; but after 
Leipzig he again returned to Naples ; and, by his wife’s advice, 
negotiated with Austria for the retention of his throne. He 
received so much encouragement that he resolved to break with 
the Emperor. In July, 1814, Napoleon wrote: “The conduct 
of the King of Naples is infamous, and there is no name for that of 
the Queen. I hope I shall live long enough to revenge both 
myself and France for this insult and want of gratitude.” A few 
days later he again wrote: “Write to the King of Naples frankly 
on the inequity of his conduct. Write also to the Queen on her 
ingratitude, which nothing can justify, and which revolts even the 
Allies.” And at the same time he said that he knew Murat to be 
wrong-headed, but believed him to be attached to him. “It is 
his wife who has caused this defection. Caroline, my own sister, 
to betray me!’ Jf Murat had attacked the Austrians in 1814 it 
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was Napoleon’s belief that he would have been saved. On the 
return from Elba Napoleon offered him forgiveness, and bade 
him keep on good terms with the Austrians, except in the case 
of their marching on France. Murat was overcome by the Em- 
peror’s generosity, and in his zeal at once advanced on the Austrians. 
He was beaten back, and his army melted away. He escaped to 
France, but was ordered by Napoleon to remain in the South. 
After Waterloo he escaped to Corsica, and in October he landed 
in Calabria with a few companions. It was like the Boulogne 
affair of 1840, with a severer result. He was seized, tried by 
court-martial, and shot. Murat was very handsome, and made 
himself ridiculous by the manner in which he wore his hair, and 
by his stage-like dress. He remained a dandy to the end, his 
last words being, ‘Spare my face, aim at my heart!” His widow 
took refuge in Austria, where she is said to have married General 
Macdonald, an officer of Murat’s staff. In 1838 she received a 
pension from the French Government. She died in the year 
following. The Murats left two sons and two daughters, though 
Mr. Bingham assigns them only three children. They are repre- 
sented now by numerous descendants. 

We will conclude our genealogical notes with a brief glance 
at the family of Beauharnais, beginning with the first husband of 
Josephine and his brother :— 





| 
Francis. Alexandre = Josephine. 





Emilie, Hortense, 
m. Lavalette. m. Laity. 





| 
Eugtne= Princess Augusta Hortense = Louis. 


of Bavaria. 
For issue see Louis 
branch of Bonaparte. 





| 
Max a Five other 
Duke of Leuchtenberg, children. 
m. daughter of 
Czar Nicholas. 
Issue. 


Eugéne, a man of great talent and of high character, was 
during his whole life a loyal adherent of the great Emperor. 
Napoleon formed various plans of marriage for him, which were 
not carried out. In 1806, however, Eugéne was married to 
Augusta, daughter of the King of Bavaria. This princess was 
then engaged to the Hereditary Prince of Baden; but Napoleon 
compensated the latter by bestowing on him the hand of 
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Stéphanie Beauharnais, a remote cousia of Eugéne. A letter 
written by Napoleon to his stepson, shortly after the marriage of 
the latter, is a further illustration of the minuteness of his 


despotism :— 


“You must make your house gay ; this is necessary for the happiness 
of your wife and for your own health. I lead the same sort of exist- 
ence as you do, but then I have an old wife who can amuse herself; 
I have also more work to do; and yet, to tell the truth, I am fonder 
of dissipation than you are... .. You used to rise early; you 
should resume that custom. It will not disturb the arrangements of 
the princess if you go to bed at eleven o’clock.” 


Eugéne served Napoleon loyally until the fall of Paris in 
1814. He then retired to Bavaria, where he was made Duke 
of Leuchtenberg. He visited Paris on the death of Josephine, 
and received offers of rank from Louis XVIII. These he de- 
clined ; end he also held aloof during the Hundred Days. He 
used all his influence, however, on behalf of the Emperor after 
his fall. His marriage was very happy, and at his early death 
in 1824 he left six children, whose careers were extraordinary. 
His eldest son married a daughter of the Czar Nicholas, and 
founded the Leuchtenberg branch of the Russian Imperial 
family. Of the five remaining, three married respectively the 
sovereigns of Sweden, Portugal, and Brazil. The unhappy 
Josephine is therefore more amply represented to-day in the 
world’s high places than all the Bonapartes together. 

In closing our brief review of this extraordinary family, we 
may fairly claim for it the epithet of illustrious. Of the eight 
brothers and sisters of the great generation there was not one, 
except Pauline, and perhaps Jerome, who was not possessed of 
distinct talent and character. Joseph was a man of cultivation, 
and honest, though not sufficiently firm. It was once said of 
him that he would have been an excellent king in an ancient 
régime, though not strong enough to found a dynasty. Of 
Napoleon nothing need be said. Lucien was a very able man, 
of great resolution, and very independent character. But for 
him the Empire would never have been ; and had Napoleon had 
about him more men like Lucien, and fewer like Murat, the 
Empire would perhaps never have fallen. Louis, though his 
powers were not of the highest order, was a man of pure and 
lofty character. Of the sisters, Elise and Caroline might each 
with justice claim the title, ingenio vir. 

There is a very remarkable fact to be noted in the ages of the 
great generation and its successor. Two of the sisters died 
between forty and fifty: Napoleon and Caroline died in the 
fifties: the other four brothers averaged seventy-one years of 
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life. The average for the whole eight was sixty years.* In the 
next generation, incomparably more numerous, scarcely half a 
dozen individuals attained that age. And the mortality among 
the eldest sons especially is remarkable. Napoleon’s son died 
at twenty-one. Louis lost two sons at the respective ages of 
five and twenty-seven. Jerome’s eldest son died at thirty- 
three. Elise lost hers at nineteen. Pauline’s ouly child (a son) 
died an infant. The heirs of Lucien and Murat lived to be 
fifty-four and forty-six respectively. 

What the future has in store for this extraordinary race is 
utterly beyond mortal ken. It may be that Prince Napoleon 
will yet play the role of a democratic Cesar, in which case he 
will probably stamp his coins with “ Napoléon Empereur” on 
the one side, and “ République Francaise” on the other, as the 
great Emperor did at the beginning of his reign. Should this 
prince be called to the throne, it would be under conditions 
different in some important respects from those of the accession 
of Napoleon III. For, as we have shown, he is nearly akin in 
blood to most of the great royal families of Europe. This fact, 
and his age, and his richer and more favourable experience of 
the world, would free him from the tendency to surround himself 
with adventurers which was so injurious to the Second Empire. 


This is, however, a question on which it is not for us to have 
either opinions or wishes. Whether they reign again or not, 
the Bonapartes have gone through so much of achievement, of 
adventure, of misfortune in the past ninety years, that they 
may well consider it a proud boast to be of the Napoleonide— 
those of to-day, 


“Et nati natorum, et qui nascentur ab illis.” 





* We believe, though we cannot cite authority at the moment, that 
Charles and Letitia lost two children in infancy. 
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1. Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Society. Papers on 
the Origin of the Ordnance Survey, by Major-Gen. Roy, 
R.A., F.R.S. London : 1784-91. Ato. 


2. Accownt of the Operations carried on for a Trigonometrical 
Survey of England and Wales ; by Order of the Honourable 
Board of Ordnance. By Capt. Mupee, R.A., Capt. CoLsy, 
R.E., and Mr. Datpy. London: 1811. 3vols. Ato. 


8. Ordnance Trigonometrical Survey of Great Britain and 
Ireland. Accownt of the Observations and Calculations of 
the Principal Triangulation, &c. Drawn up by Capt. 
A. R. CuarKeE, R.E., under the direction of Lieut.-Col. 
H. James, R.E., F.R.S., Superintendent of the Ordnance 
Survey. London: 1858. 2 vols. Ato. 


4, Memoir of the Life of Major-General Colby, R.E. By Lieut.- 
Col. Porttock, R.E. London: 1869. 8vo. 


5. Progress Report of the Ordnance Survey to December 31, 
1877. By Lieut.-Gen. CAMERON. Presented to Parlia- 
ment, 1878. 


6. Appropriation Accounts of Sums granted and expended 
Jor Surveys of the United Kingdom in the years ended the 
3lst March, 1877-78-79. 


CENTURY has passed over the landed interests of the United 
Kingdom since the Ordnance Survey was inaugurated in 
1783, under the auspices of the Government and the practical 
co-operation of the Royal Society. During that period the opera- 
tions of the surveyors, commencing on lines of mensuration, and 
conducted at a modest outlay, have reached gigantic proportions, 
scientifical and financial. In developing the scheme it has passed 
through numerous phases not contemplated by the originators of 
the survey, nevertheless these have added to the utility and 
importance of the task undertaken by the officers and men who 
have carried it out. As they reported progress, the superin- 
tendents from time to time, in answer to parliamentary questions, 
have more or less been sanguine that the survey would be 
completed in five or ten years, according to the money voted 
annually by the House of Commons. Notwithstanding the 
compliance of the House with increasing estimates voted during 
the past forty to fifty sessions, the sanguine expectations of 
Directors-General have not been realized, while the latest calcula- 
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tion, after the lapse of a century, as announced in Parliament, 
stated that, “it was hoped that the survey would be completed 
by the end of 1890.” 

Unwilling to await that doubtful period, the coming centenary 
of the inauguration appears to us an appropriate occasion for 
a brief review of the early circumstances attending the origin, and 
the subsequent trigonometrical observations of this great national 
undertaking, without entering into any detail regarding the 
mensuration. So far the measurement of the land, and construc- 
tion of the maps of Scotland and Ireland are finished, upon the 
largest scale devised, and it only remains now, for certain districts 
in England and Wales, to have the same plans for landed 
proprietors to ascertain the true boundaries of their estates, and 
tenants the correct dimensions of their farms. At no period in 
the annals of the survey will these maps be of greater importance 
than at present, when a revolution is impending over our whole 
landed system, both for landlord and tenant. 

When the Ordnance Survey was first projected, practically it 
was confined principally to trigonometrical operations for astro- 
nomical purposes of an international character, to unite by 
triangulation the two great Observatories of Paris and Greenwich. 
Already the French geodesists connected with the Academy of 
Sciences had measured a Base from Fort Revers to Dunes, near 
Dunkirk, of 6000 toises, approximating to seven and a half 
English statute miles; its eastern extremity being exactly on the 
meridian of Paris Observatory. At that time it was a matter of 
importance to determine the precise difference between its longi- 
tude and that of Greenwich Observatory. For this purpose 
trigonometrical measurements had been made from the Base at 
Dunkirk to Calais, Boulogne, and other stations within view of 
the English coast, across the Strait of Dover. As nothing of a 
similar scientific description had been executed in England, the 
French astronomers memorialized their Government to commu- 
nicate with the British authorities, saying that such a survey 
would be beneficial to the two nations, and science generally, if 
extended from London to Dover. The memorial was presented 
by the French Ambassador to the Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
who placed it before his Majesty George III.; who gave his 
approval, with directions to hand it over to the Royal Society for 
execution. Circumstances at the time were favourable, and the 
proposition was received con amore by that body ; and also by the 
Board of Ordnance, who unanimously agreed in offering the post 
of Director of the Survey to Major-General Roy, R.A.—an officer 
of rare scientific attainments in that special branch of geodesy. 

He conducted the operations with unexampled skill and 
accuracy, by measuring the fundamental Base of five miles on 

112 
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Hounslow Heath with crystal tubular rods, specially devised for 
the occasion ; and united its extremities to the central axis of 
the transit instrument of Greenwich Observatory, by triangulation 
with a great theodolite having a brass horizontal circle three feet 
in diameter, and a powerful transit telescope the same length. 
In determining the meridian of the Observatory, as a fixed point 
of departure for certain stations on the English coast, he was ably 
assisted by Dr. Maskelyne, the Astronomer-Royal at that time 
(1787). After that important operation was successfully finished, 
aseries of observations were made in the direction of Dover, 
where General Roy had appointed a rendezvous with the French 
savants in September. Here he met the Comte de Cassini, who 
was charged by his Government to superintend their part of the 
co-operation, assisted by MM. Mechain and Le Gendre, who had 
commenced the projection of a great arc of the meridian on 
which to base the proposed metrical system of measurement. 
Arrangements were speedily made, with regard to the times and 
objects for reciprocal observation, across the Strait. At that time 
the method adopted for taking distant angles was by pyrotechnic 
lights and reverberatory lamps for steadier signals, so that the 
principal observations were conducted at night. These were set 
up at stations on the French coast in Calais cathedral, Cape 
Blancnez, and Mont Lambert near Boulogne. On the English 
side of the Channel two stations were erected—one at Dover 
Castle, the other ou Fairlight Down near Hastings, each supplied 
with complete apparatus for night-signals, and telescopic-theodo- 
lites for observation. 

In order to assist and take note of the French method of 
triangulation, Dr. Blagden, a learned Fellow of the Royal 
Society, accompanied the observers to Calais, and remained 
during three weeks while the observations lasted. Being late in 
the season, the weather was inauspicious for the work, frequently 
of a tempestuous character, and hazy, preventing the lights being 
visible at all times. 

“ Nevertheless,” reports General Roy, “on the particular nights, 
when the most important observations were made from Dover Castle 
and Fairlight Down, the weather happened very fortunately to be 
favourable, so as to observe, with great accuracy, the two distant points 
on the French coast of Blancnez and Mont Lambert; and thereby to 
establish for ever the triangular connection of the two countries.” 


Notwithstanding that favourable report, when the geometrical 
computations of the triangles from the Base on Hounslow Heath, 
Greenwich Observatory, and Dover were united with those 
leading to the meridian of Paris Observatory, they did not agree 
within several seconds and their decimals of longitudinal 
distance. As usual on such occasions, each party maintained 
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the accutacy of their observations and calculations. Sir Joseph 
Banks, President of the Royal Society, and his colleagues, 
attributed the difference to the French Base, having been 
measured with wooden rods, which were first tried on the 
English Base, and discarded on account of being subject to 
expansion and contraction by heat and humidity, from which 
glass rods were exempt. Subsequent observations rectified the 
slight disparity, and determined the exact longitudinal distance 
between the two Observatories to be 161,403°4 feet. 

Meanwhile General Roy, in his zeal to complete the trian- 
gulation, continued his observations up to the beginning of a 
rigorous winter, when he was exposed to the inclemency of the 
weather at night on high stations, and felt the effects seriously in 
the following year. Advancing age also told upon his otherwise 
vigorous constitution, so that he was obliged to seek relief in 
the mild climate of Lisbon. There he persevered in preparing 
his account of the operations for publication, and just lived to 
correct the proofs, when he died in April, 1790. ‘l'hese papers, 
together with maps, diagrams, and drawings of instruments and 
apparatus, minutely engraved on -copper-plate, first appeared in 
the Philosophical Transactions, and were afterwards embodied 
in the early annals of the Ordnance Survey, where they appear 
as an interesting record of the events which led to this great 
national undertaking. 

On the demise of this military philosopher, and the publication 
of his exhaustive papers, fears were entertained by the advocates 
of progress in the trigonometrical survey, that the operations 
being suspended tle scheme might be shelved. This had 
occurred on several occasions previous to the French proposals, 
when Roy had been engaged on a map of Scotland, after the 
suppression of the Highland rebellion in 1745, as the precursor 
of a general map of Great Britain. The exigencies of war inter- 
vened from time to time, when its further prosecution was post- 
poned ; and the civil branches of the legislature demurred to 
the expense of conducting the operations. Indeed, had it not 
been for the liberal-handed members of the Royal Society, who 
paid the first expenses, it is probable that the inaugural survey 
would have been indefinitely postponed, and possibly dropped 
altogether. By this time, however, it had become a /jait 
accompli, and the military element interested in the project, 
joined issue with the scientific, in persuading the Government to 
continue the survey, as it would be advantageous for warlike 
purposes. General Roy had laid down the following rules* as a 
guide, which the Master-General, the Duke of Richmond, and 
the Board of Ordnance endorsed :— 


* “ Philosophical Transactions,” 1791. 
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“ Accurate surveys of a country are universally admitted to be works 
of great public utility, as affording the surest foundation for almost 
every kind of internal improvement in time of peace, and the best 
means of forming judicious plans of defence against the invasion of an 
enemy in time of war; in which last circumstances their importance 
usually becomes the most apparent. Hence it happens that if a 
country has not actually been surveyed, or is but little known, a 
state of warfare generally produces the first improvements in its 
geography; for in the various movements of armies in the field, 
especially if the theatre of war be extensive, each individual officer 
has repeated opportunites of contributing, according to his situation, 
more or less towards its perfection. These observations being ulti- 
mately collected, a map is sent forth into the world, considerably 
improved indeed, but which, being still defective, pointed out the 
necessity of something more accurate being undertaken, when times 
and circumstances may favour the design.” 


As usually happens on such occasions, when the master mind 
is removed by death from the sphere of observation, there occurs 
a difficulty in obtaining a competent successor. In this instance 
it was the more difficult in consequence of the high attainments 
of Roy, who was not chosen for his military position, but his 
scientific abilities generally ; consequently the duties devolving 
on the second Director-General would be of a novel and pacific 
character compared to his warlike studies and experiences. At 
the same time there were always civilians skilled in mathematics, 
and the construction of maps, attached to the department, both 
in the field and the War Office—at that time in the Tower of 
London. First among them was Mr. Isaac Dalby, who became 
afterwards Professor of Mathematics at Woolwich Military 
College. Moreover, at that period the officers of the Royal 
Artillery, who had received their education at that college, were 
considered the most eligible to superintend the survey. 
Accordingly the conduct of future trigonometrical operations 
was entrusted to Lieut.-Col. Edward Williams and Capt. 
William Mudge of that corps, assisted by Mr. Dalby. The 
subordinates and men were also drafted from the Artillery, 
preference being given to those who exhibited intelligence and 
skill in handling the surveying apparatus, and keeping them in 
order. Occasionally an expert non-commissioned officer or 
gunner was shown the uses of the theodolite, but none were 
appointed observers, until the Royal Corps of Sappers and 
Miners were drafted into the service many years afterwards, 
when the Artillery officers were also superseded by those of the 
Royal Engineers. As a rule, military men were preferred in 
the field to mechanics and labourers, because they were 
amenable to discipline, so that the operations could be carried on 
with that speed so essential to the progress of the survey. 
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An impetus was given to the resumption of the survey by the 
practical labours of Mr. Ramsden, the chief astronomical and 
mathematical instrument maker of the day, who had constructed 
the first great theodolite and measuring apparatus for the Royal 
Society. That ingenious mechanician had constructed a second 
instrument, with improvements suggested by the Astronomer- 
Royal. Moreover, he had manufactured two steel chains for 
measuring Base lines of greater accuracy than the first, and 
equal to the glass rod apparatus, which was never used a second 
time. These were made at his own risk, in view of disposing of 
them to the Government. In this he was not mistaken, for it 
came to the knowledge of the Duke of Richmond that they were 
unusually excellent; and as Master-General of the Board of 
Ordnance, he had no hesitation in recommending their purchase, 
which was complied with. In doing so, no doubt he wished the 
new department to be independent of the Royal Society ; con- 
sequently their instruments were returned, and the survey 
renewed with the Board of Ordnance great theodolite, excepting 
when it was desirable that both. should be used in the field. 
This was the beginning of the survey being conducted entirely 
at the expense of the Treasury. Besides the pay of the officers 
and men, the Government undertook to disburse all extra charges 
for field and office work, provided they did not exceed £3,000 
per annum. From a report of Capt. Mudge, that was above 
the average yearly expenditure from 1790 to 1810. 

Before entering upon the field work, a spring waggon was 
specially made for the transport of the large and valuable 
theodolite, to preserve it from injury, by the jolting of an 
ordinary vehicle along the rough roads of those days, and up 
mountain-sides without any track, where it was drawn by two 
or four horses. But the most essential requisite necessary for 
the protection of both instruments and observers from the 
inclemency of the weather was a portable observatory, con- 
structed at Woolwich, which was the point of departure, with 
the camp equipage. The first party, including sixteen artillery- 
men, being equipped for the trigonometrical campaign, as no 
previous expedition had been, marched to Hounslow Heath in 
the autumn of 1791; where it was deemed essential that the 
future triangulation should commence de novo, by a re-measure- 
ment of the initial Base, with the new steel chains. After 
careful manipulation, the result was so far satisfactory that the 
length of five miles and one-fifth differed only from the 
measurement with the glass rods, in an excess of two inches and 
three-quarters. Upon this basis the whole of England and 
Wales was covered with a network of great triangles, for the 
subsidiary work of topography, the trigonometrical operation 
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taking about twenty years to execute. As the surveyors left 
this base a hundred miles or less behind, it was necessary to 
measure bases of verification in order to test the accuracy of the 
triangulation. The first was measured at Salisbury Plain in 
1794, the second at Misterton Carr, Yorkshire, in 1801, and the 
third at Rhuddlan Marsh, North Wales, in 1806. All these 
Base lines verified the accuracy of the Hounslow Heath Base, in 
yards, feet, and their decimal fractions, as the standard of 
British linear measurement. 

The general reader may probably not appreciate the im- 
portance of determining with microscopic accuracy five miles of 
land-surveying. But a little reflection will show by computation, 
that, if there was an error of one inch in the length of five miles, 
there would be twenty inches in a hundred miles, and so on 
augmenting as the triangulation extended from the base, and 
ultimately diverging in erroneous lines of distance throughout 
the length and breadth of the United Kingdom. In the 
prosecution of the Trigonometrical Survey, frequent oppor- 
tunities manifested themselves to the observers of enabling them 
to discover the very erroneous state of the maps of that and 
Jater periods. This was explained to the general public at the 
close of the last and beginning of the present century, by com- 
paring the Ordnance Survey maps, their triangles and distances, 
with similar points on privately constructed maps. For example, 
in the case of Taylor's map of Dorsetshire, the distances of 
the intersected objects, such as Dorchester Church from Nire 
Barrow Down, an error of three miles was detected in a distance 
of eighteen miles. An immediate proof was by this means 
obtained of their great and general inaccuracy, and showed 
the necessity of Government supplying the public with correct 
maps of the country, stamped with the Ordnance Survey seal. 
Apart, therefore, from the military and scientific results in con- 
templating the triangulation of England, the construction 
of-accurate maps for the use of the people in general, was 
the real practical end in view from the elementary progress 
of the survey, as entertained by our forefathers of advanced 
intelligence. 

Thus under the technical terms of “ trigonometry” and “‘trian- 
gulation” are comprised the principles of the most accurate and 
complete system of surveying that human genius has devised. 
Yet when examined or popularly explained, it is not beyond the 
scope of ordinary intellects to understand, as it is a system of 
simplicity. When we look at the diagram map of the Principal 
Triangulation over the British Isles, crossed and re-crossed by 
lines at all angles, intersecting land and sea, it may appear a 
purposeless plan of no practical utility. On the contrary, it is 
by these triangular lines that the true positions are laid down 
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at their converging points, of peaks and promontories, stretching 
from shore to shore, across the mountain ranges within view of each 
other, and united together by links in one grand chain of topo- 
graphy. These the hands of science grasp within their geometrie 
embrace, so that not one erroneous or weak link can break it 
asunder, to sever the web-like fabric spread over the whole 
superficies within the bounds prescribed by geography. 

That may be considered the comprehensive view of this 
admirable geodetic system of surveying; but the measurement 
of those stupendous links, ranging from one mile to a hundred 
and eleven miles in length, is equally marvellous. When the 
observer directs his powerful telescopic-theodolite, or as its 
name denotes “strategic telescope,” from one object to another, 
he first ascertains its compass direction, and then computes the 
exact distance to the fraction of a foot, even though it be over a 
hundred miles distant. In this operation he throws, as it were, 
an imaginary measuring rod over the intervening space. Never- 
theless, though it be hypothetical, this gigantic measuring line is 
as minutely graduated on its scale as a foot-rule; not merely in 
divisions of miles, furlongs, fathoms, yards, or feet, but by 
inches, If it was possible for the observer to walk over the 
distance on a level plain with a yard-stick in his hand, he could 
not measure it so accurately. And why? Because these calcula- 
tions are founded on the Base line, measured to the decimal 
fraction of an inch. 

But the geodetic measurement did not end here. In fact, 
after the triangles were observed and registered, the more deli- 
cate parts of the computation were just beginning. It is obvious 
that when the angles of peaks and promontories were brought 
into relation with each other, they would vary in altitude above 
sea-level, in round numbers, from one hundred to four thousand 
feet. These heights, shown upon a geological model in relief of 
Great Britain, would present an up-and-down, zigzag reticulation 
for the triangles, and lengthen their lines or “sides” beyond a 
uniform horizontal measurement, which was the primary object 
in view. Hence the elevation of each station, after being ascer- 
tained on reference to a standard height measured by levelling- 
rods at certain altitudes close to the sea, had to be reduced. But 
even then the triangulation was on a plane, without taking into 
avcount the curvature of the earth, which is the true basis of 
geodetic surveying. Accordingly these delicate, minute correc- 
tions were made in every instance, with the additional calcula- 
tion of the altitudes above the mean level of the sea between 
high and low tides. The diagram referred to has the triangles, 
heights, and coast-lines of the British Isles, but nothing more, 
just as if the land was cleared away, before it “rose,” in the 
language of the poet, “from out the azure main.” 
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The Board of Ordnance having assumed permanent control 
over the direction and execution of the survey, it was named 
after that department—which in later times merged into the 
War Office—and it retains the title to the present day. At that 
period the Admiralty charts were incomplete and unreliable 
regarding the shores of Great Britain generally; and it was 
deemed essential during those days of naval warfare to have 
more accurate surveys and soundings of the harbours, road- 
steads, and shores of the English Channel. Although it was no 
part of the Ordnance Survey at this stage of its progress to 
define the outlines of the principal harbours, yet the triangula- 
tion and topography of the Thames estuary (south shore), the 
county of Kent, and along the southern counties to Portsmouth, 
had been of great use to the Channel Fleet. In continuation of 
that semi-marine survey it was resolved by the Board of 
Ordnance to carry the lines of triangulation westward, within 
view of the sea, to the Land’s End in Cornwall, including the 
navy harbours of Plymouth Sound and the Bay of Falmouth. 
The distance thus projected was, in round numbers, three hundred 
miles from Dover; and required unusually careful mensuration, 
from the alignment being in a longitudinal direction. Special 
instructions were therefore given to the conductors of the opera- 
tions with that object in view, so as to compare their furthest 
longitudes with those of the maritime surveyors for the 
navy. 

These instructions necessitated the addition of more astro- 
nomical instruments to the travelling observatory in the shape 
of a portable transit telescope and a zenith sector of large propor- 
tions, for the purpose of taking stellar observations of certain 
meridians, in relation to the meridian of Greenwich. The 
principal station selected for this purpose was the highest point 
on the summit of Dunnose Promontory in the Isle of Wight. In 
those days the party had considerable difficulty in conveying the 
ponderous instruments and apparatus without injury across the 
water and up the heights to the breezy Downs of the islands. 
There were no commodious steamers or railway trains then to 
convey them across with speed, or comfortable hotels to furnish 
lodgings for officers and men. But they were soldiers, and came 
prepared to form an encampment on Shanklin Down, where 
their tents were pitched, and the observatory erected on the site 
where elegant villas now cover the old station. Neither were 
the inhabitants in the vicinity of a class with claims to honest 
and industrious pursuits, like those who dwell near cliff and 
chine now-a-days. They were chiefly a drunken, daring and 
dangerous band of smugglers in league with contraband traders 
from France ; so that the picturesque spot was turned frequently 
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into a theatre of all the demoralization that smuggling occasioned 
in the days when George III. was king. 

Hitherto the country traversed by the pioneer parties of the 
survey, with their ponderous instruments, apparatus and camp 
equipage, was comparatively of an even, or undulating character, 
intersected by tolerably good highways, and the hills presenting 
few obstacles for their carriage to the highest parts. Also the 
open Downs presented few or no objects near at hand to ° 
obstruct the telescopic vision of the instruments. But when 
the network of triangles had to be extended through the 
county of Devon into Cornwall, a region of rough roads, of ravines 
and of rocky heights, was before them; while the circle of 
telescopic vision was frequently obstructed by forests, or inter- 
vening precipices inaccessible to the observers. In view of these 
difficulties, it became necessary to strengthen the equipments 
for ascending and descending steep acclivities. Moreover, the 
altitudes of stations in the counties of Kent, Sussex, Hampshire, 
Wiltshire, and Dorsetshire in no instance reaches a thousand 
feet above sea-level; while in Devon and Cornwall there are 
many hills, and some elevated plateaus, such as Dartmoor, which 
attain more than double that elevation. As a rule, in the 
Principal Triangulation, the highest mountains were selected for 
the chief stations, but in that wild region this was impracticable. 
Yes Tor is the culminating summit at an altitude of 2,077 
feet ; but on making the usual preliminary inspection for a station, 
it was found almost impossible to carry up the great theodolite, 
at least with safety to that valuable instrument. Hence Caw- 
sand Beacon was selected, though 85 feet lower. In like 
manner the ruggedness of this rocky moor deterred the observers 
from continuing the triangulation in a north-west direction, so it 
was approached afterwards ‘from Somersetshire. 

This was the beginning of the rough work encountered in the 
trigonometrical campaign, which was continued through Wales, 
Cumberland, and on to the Highlands of Scotland. In their 
progress they carried their equipage and heavy instruments like 
a mountain battery of artillery, through forest, flood, and fell, 
across fruitful fields, along the banks of rivers and lakes; where 
their observations were taken with unerring accuracy, notwith- 
standing the difficulties encountered. Frequently both officers 
and men had to encamp on lofty mountains, exposed to the fury 
of the tempests that swept their summits, or on blasted heaths, 
far away from their base of supplies ; while mist and rain obscured 
the peaks from view, and they had to wait patiently, sometimes 
in snowstorms, for days and even weeks to get a glimpse of some 
distant “ Ben” to complete their triangular lines. Nevertheless, 
during the greater part of the time these military surveyors 
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were in the field, which was in the summer and autumn, they 
generally enjoyed the “outing” as pleasant practical picnics. 
Perhaps no class of travellers or tourists, however zealous and 
indefatigable, in search of the picturesque or scientific, could 
treasure up in their memories such glorious panoramic scenery’ as 
they beheld from mountain-tops. While the ordinary traveller 
scales the heights with much labour and fatigue, it is rarely that 

he can spend more than a few hours viewing the surrounding 
country from his elevated standpoint. On the other hand, a 
party of Ordnance surveyors would gradually make the ascent 
with their camp equipage and stores, and pitch their tents on 
the highest mountain summits, and make, as it were, a 
temporary home for themselves—where for days, weeks, and 
sometimes months, they could behold the panoramic landscape, 
in all its phases of sunshine and storm, and at morn, noon, or 
dewy eve. Even the dwellers on the mountain sides or glens 
below saw less of the extensive scenery surrounding their habi- 
tations than these stranger occupants from the canvas abodes 
of the artificial eyry. In spite of boisterous weather they always 
clung to these lofty stations, viewing the distant horizon, or the 
adjacent radius, with powerful telescopes, that distinguished a 
cairn or a ship up to a hundred miles distance, which other 
observers could not discern with their best travelling telescopes. 
Moreover, they would at length view these comprehensive scenes 
under the most favourable circumstances, simply because it was 
their business to wait for a clear view by day, or signals at night, 
which flashed from the beacons on the heights for observation. 
As examples of signalling at great distances, lights were observed 
on Beachy Head, from Dunnose at sixty miles, and from Rippon 
Tor, at fifty-four miles. Altogether these practical travellers 
beheld Nature in the country, clothed with all her lights and 
shadows to perfection, a sight artists and men of science might 
well have envied. 

In the progress of this national work Major Mudge had 
frequent opportunities for observing that great advantages would 
accrue to the Ordnance Survey, if it were prosecuted on a more 
extensive scale than at first intended. for this purpose he 
applied to the Royal Society for the use of their large theodolite, 
which was readily granted, and it was placed in the hands of Mr. 
Gardner, the chief draftsman in the Tower Office of Topograpby. 
Besides the two great instruments, Mr. Ramsden had been 
instructed by the Board of Ordnance to make a third theodolite 
of 18 inches diameter in the horizontal circle, or half the dimen- 
sions of the others. This was specially used for secondary 
triangulation, where the lines of observation were at shorter 

distances to the primary, but comprised within the great network. 
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These triangles formed the basis for the land surveying operations 
with chains, tapes, and the varied apparatus used by surveyors, 
every link of the chain and its compass direction being registered 
in field books, from which the draftsmen compiled the manu- 
script maps. With these subsidiary instruments and the 
theodolites, a trigonometrical party re-surveyed the Isle of Wight 
and the coast of Hampshire, by order of the Master-General, 
Lord Caermarthen, who had succeeded the Duke of Richmond. 
The result of their observations and mensuration during two 
years was drawn on a scale of three inches to the mile, and 
engraved with a military description of the strategical points. 
During these belligerent times in the English Channel, this map 
was projected for warlike purposes, and for obvious reasons it 
was never published, being restricted for the use of Government 
only. Nevertheless, the fact that an accurate map had been 
engraved on the basis of the general survey, urged the President 
and Council of the Royal Society to solicit the Board of 
Ordnance to issue simular maps of the counties around the 
metropolis for public use. This was acceded to, only the scales 
were computed at two inches and one inch to the mile; and 
Parliament voted the supplementary funds for this civil service 
of the Ordnance Survey. The county of Kent, which had been 
drafted, was the first engraved; and this precursor of mauy 
thousands of Ordnance Maps gave great satisfaction to all con- 
cerned, and the public generally, during the first decade of this 
century. 

There were numerous plans of London published by the map- 
makers of those days, but the best was only approximately correct 
even in the main thoroughfares, and all were more or less 
erroneous in details. The Londoners therefore justly complained 
of the great want of a reliable map of the labyrinthine streets 
and alleys as a guide in the city. Their representations were 
favourably considered by the Board of Ordnance, and supported 
by the Royal Society. Accordingly, the triangulation of the 
metropolis was undertaken by the surveyors. Prior to the con- 
struction and engraving of a plan in detail, a sketch map was 
published with the following directions :— 


“That these secondary triangles may be more generally useful to 
the inhabitants of London and its environs, the angles, 53 points 
respectively, form with each other at the centre of St. Paul’s dome. 
The objects are arranged in two classes, according as they are situated 
to the eastward or westward of the meridian of St. Paul’s. .. . From 
this table the total angle between any two objects being had by simple 
subtraction, and the distance from St. Paul’s given, the distances of 
the objects from each other are readily obtained. . . . Thus an excel- 
lent foundation is laid for the improvement of the plan of London and 
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its environs, which may by these triangles be rendered more accurate 
than would have been possible by any, other mode.”* 


Horwood’s map of London was considered the best at the 
period, as the main thoroughfares were laid down according to 
chain measurements from St. Paul’s, which formed the basis of 
longitude on privately constructed maps, before the publication 
of the Ordnance Survey. This was not only the case with plans 
of the capital, but the best county maps of England, Wales, and 
Scotland were projected on the metropolitan meridian, and not 
the meridian of Greenwich. From these annals it would appear 
that there was.a small observatory at the corner of Argyll Street, 
which Major Mudge refers to as an authority ; also a private 
establishment in Fleet Street, at the house of Mr. Dutton, who 
possessed some excellent instruments and chronometers for 
calculating longitudes. Such observations created much interest 
at the period, as the Government had previously awarded £30,000, 
to the best chronometer makers for ascertaining longitude by 
time at sea. One of the competitors was an uncle of Major 
Mudge’s, a famous clock and watch maker at Plymouth, who had 
a transit-room with a large instrument on his premises, and an 
astronomical timepiece, the work of his own hands, which was 
not excelled by any other for its accuracy. The difference of 
west longitude was tested by carrying two chronometer watches 
in the mail-coaches from Plymouth to London, and comparing the 
time of Mr. T. Mudge’s clock with that of Mr. Dutton’s, which 
showed 16’ 28°5”. From other passages in Major Mudge’s report 
we infer that many of the principal longitudes were not deter- 
mined astronomically westward of Greenwich to the Land’s End. 
In it he states—“ That the highest advantages would accrue 
to geography were the ideas of the Astronomer-Royal carried 
into execution respecting the discovery of longitude between 
Greenwich and some remote point on the western side of the 
island—St. David’s Head, for instance—by means of timekeepers 
carried backward and forwards in the mail coaches,”’+ 

This passage indicates graphically the rudimentary state of 
astronomical communications at the beginning of this century, 
and vividly illustrates the strides of science from a watch in a 
coach travelling at the rate of six or seven miles an hour, to the 
instantaneous time of the electric telegraph. Indeed, it is not the 
least instructive part of these progressive papers and reports of 
the Ordnance Survey annals, that they show us at every stage 
the rapid development of the physical sciences and arts during 
this remarkable nineteenth century. And it may be said with 





* “ Account of the Trigonometrical Survey,” vol. iii. } Ibid. 
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truth, that the inventions of the age have not been more 
thoroughly utilized in any Government undertaking of a civil 
character than in the rendering this survey geodetically and astro- 
nomically accurate. Not only has this been the case in expanding 
the principles on which it was founded, and in adopting all the 
newest means and appliances, of instruments and apparatus in the 
field, but also in printing and reducing maps by photography, and 
adding to such processes by an office improvement of photo-zinco- 
graphy. At every step, therefore, the department has never been 
behind the age of private enterprise, but frequently before it. 

In the instance under consideration, the result of the triangula- 
tion between London and Plymouth, made the differencé in longi- 
tude equal to 16’ 30°1” in time, or 1°6” more than the chrono- 
meter difference.. This discrepancy was of no importaiice, as it 
only corrected the error of private calculations. But it became 
otherwise with the far distant west coast of South Wales, where 
the Admiralty surveyors detected a difference between their 
longitude of the westernmost lighthouse in that direction and 
that of triangulation computed from the base of verification 
measured on Salisbury Plain, in conjunction with another base 
line at Rhuddlan Marsh in North Wales. In order to test the 
accuracy of the first observations, a supplementary party was 
sent, under the command of Lieut. Colby, R.E., when the angles 
of three stations, forming a small triangle, were determined, 
embracing the sinuous shores of Milford Haven, where the 
Admiralty had planned out that inlet as a harbour of refuge. 
The chief observations were taken from St. Ann’s Hill, which 
included the Small’s Lighthouse, 22 miles due west, built on an 
insulated rock, and Grasholme, a small islet near to the mainland. 
On these points there appeared to be a difference between the 
land and sea longitudes. Capt. Hurd was at the time Hydro- 
grapher to the Admiralty, and on comparing the two sets of 
observations, he found a disparity between them. He was of 
opinion that the Ordnance observations were in error. After 
careful sets of triangles were made and compared with those 
previously taken, Lieut. Colby and Major Mudge maintained the 
accuracy of the observed longitude west of Greenwich Observatory 
to be 5° 58’ 34”. This was afterwards found to be correct by 
computations of the Hydrographer, and the error amended. 

Here it may be observed that Colby rose to be Director- 
General. His biographer—a brother officer in the field—amply 
testifies to his skill and endurance throughout the most active part 
of the principal triangulation in Wales, Cumberland, Scotland 
and Ireland, traversing the mountain regions of the United 
Kingdom ; when his name figures on all occasions as the leading 
genius of the survey, altering and moulding the staff to suit 
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the progress of the parties. Moreover, Col. Portlock is the only 
officer who has published in his memoir a consecutive sketch of the 
survey from the beginning ; the merits of which will be apparent 
by quoting an introductory passage, as follows :— 


“Tt is not until civilization has made considerable progress, and the 
walue of both time and labour has begun to be estimated with scrupu- 
lous precision, that the importance of good maps can be fully 
appreciated. Until then the bold huntsman or the hardy peasant 
pursues his way over rough and dangerous tracks, regardless both of 
the labour and of the difficulties of his journey. But when at last the 
pressure of an increasing population and the multiplication of its wants, 
men are taught to economize every moment of their own time, and 
of the labour of their horses and cattle, as being an element of produc- 
tion, the loss of which must be attended by a corresponding loss in 
the productive value of property; then they cannot long be blind to 
the importance of such maps as will guide them in laying out their 
roads and canals, or assist them in studying the physical condition and 
the local peculiarities of the country they inhabit, and the soil they cul- 
tivate. The successful execution, however, of extensive national maps 
depends on certain scientific principles which have been founded on 
an accurate knowledge of the figure of the earth, and it is therefore 
not surprising that the production of really good or accurate maps 
should have been reserved for an age of scientific excellence. In this 
country, indeed, a great scientific operation, simple in its details, but 
grand in its results—namely, the triangulation for determining the 
length of an arc of the meridian, as an element in estimating the 
figure of the earth, was the precursor of the national survey. This 
supplied the necessary data for combining together the surveys or 
plans of detached portions of the earth’s surface, and for projecting 
them correctly as one whole in the map of an extensive country.” 


The arc of the meridian referred to by Col. Portlock extends 
from the furthest south to the extreme north of the British 
Isles; commencing at St. Agnes Lighthouse in the Scilly Islets, 
and terminating at Saxavord in the Isle of Unst, the most north- 
ern of the Shetland group. Between these points an elaborate 
series of observations were made with the great theodolite and 
zenith-sector, at twenty-six stations, where observed azimuths 
determined the true azimuth of the whole network. The latitude 
of St. Agnes is laid down at 49° 53’ 33°93", and Saxavord at 
60° 49’ 38°58”, showing a difference of 10° 56’ 4°65” for the length 
of the arc. By computation it gives 3,994,182°7 feet, or 756°4 
statute miles. These operations were first projected in the 
triangulation of England and Wales, and published in the account 
of the Survey in 1811; after which it was determined by the 
Board of Ordnance to prolong the meridional line into Scotland 
= = and continued for the four years following across the 

orders. 
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Besides the Standard measures used for general purposes, the 
surveyors referred to a Brass Scale by Ramsden and a cast-iron 
Prismatic Bar to test the accuracy of Base measurements by steel 
chains and glass rods. This was done at Belhelvie Sands near 
Aberdeen, where the only Base line was measured in Scotland 
prior to the operations in Shetland in 1817. By that time there 
were five Bases in Great Britian, for reference in the distances of 
the triangulation. The dates, names, and lengths of these in feet, 
are as follows :— 

1791. Hounslow Heath - ; F 27,406°19 feet. 
1794. Salisbury Plain . ; ‘ 36,576°83 
1801. Misterton Carr . ‘ : 26,344-06 
1806. Rhuddlan Marsh . : F 24,516-00 
1817. Belhelvie Sands . - ; 26,517°53 

These measurements, when compared with each other, taking 
Hounslow Heath as the initial Base, did not differ more than a 
few inches in their entire lengths. When submitted to the 
public, the results were deemed to be unparalleled for accuracy by 
Continental as well as British topographers. 

On the Beihelvie Base the whole of the northern and western 
sections of Scotland were measured, involving the arduous labours 
of five years, especially in the Highlands, Shetland, Orkney and 
Western Isles. Capt. Colby was frequently unable to direct 
the observations in the field, from the demands upon him to 
superintend the topographical map survey in England and Wales. 
Consequently he delegated Mr. Garduer, the chief civilian in the 
service, to make the principal observations with the great theo- 
dolite. However, as the triangulation was coming to a close, 
that energetic officer visited the stations, notwithstanding the in- 
clemency and unfavourable state of the weather for taking dis- 
tant sights ; as may be inferred from one of his letters, where he 
states :— 

“Our theodolite sustained no injury in the very violent storm 
which destroyed the tents, and put an early period to our summer’s 
operations. But the weather during the whole season was so un- 
usually unfavourable in the west of Scotland that I was quite dis- 
appointed as to the quantity of work which from comparison with other 
summers I had expected to be able to perform. We commenced on 
Bengairn Hill, near Kirkcudbright, and concluded on Black Carrick 
Hill, near Ayr; thus completing the connection between Cumberland, 
the Isle of Man, part of the coast of Ireland, and the south-west of 
Scotland.” 

Here we find for the first time (1817) in the annals of the 
Ordnance Survey tbat the three kingdoms became united by 
triangles, emblematical of the United Kingdom. Nearly forty 
years had elapsed since the inauguration of the survey, and the 
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name of Ireland did not appear in its reports, or an angle on its 
maps. From the operations being restricted to Great Britain, 
the smaller isles, and even the coast of France, it would almost 
appear that the sister island was to be excluded from the national 
survey. Such, however, was not the case, for the Irish authorities 
were biding their time for a survey of the country on a large 
scale, which was carried out, and had the effect of remodelling 
the whole scheme of the trigonometrical survey. 

In 1822 the Secondary Triangulation, and land-surveying for 
maps on the scale of one inch to a mile, were advancing through 
England and Wales into Scotland, when all but the most neces- 
sary operations were suspended; the staff, men, and instru- 
ments removed from the field to London and Woolwich. Dur- 
ing the session of the following year the whole subject was 
discussed in the House of Commons, and referred to a Select 
Committee. Evidence was given before it by all the most 
competent surveyors of the day as to the practicability and 
probable cost of carrying out a national survey with maps on a 
much larger scale than those published by the Ordnance Map 
Office in the Tower. Other evidence was elicited regarding the 
legal and financial phases of the undertaking. Indeed, the latter 
question was considered to be of paramount importance, as it 
involved the increase of the expenditure, already heavy. Happily 
the Committee obtained information whereby the expenses ot 
surveying might be reduced by levying a light rate upon landed 
proprietors, which they would not object to, as it improved the 
value of their estates. This proposition applied specially to Ire- 
land, where it was desirable that a trigonometrical survey of the 
whole island should be made and mapped on a six-inch scale, 
“ with the view of apportioning equally the local burthens, and 
obtaining a general valuation of the whole country.” A measure 
framed on that basis was recommended by the Committee in 
their report to the House of Commons, where the bill passed, 
after several amendments, in 1824, when it received the sanction 
of the House of Lords, approving of the appointment of Colonel 
Thomas Colby, R.E., to superintend the operations. 

At the outset the report states that previous committees, after 
prolonged examination of witnesses, had recommended a new 
survey and valuation of Ireland, after considering numerous 
petitions from the landlords and tenants, praying for a new 
survey, “as a remedy for the inequalities of the present mode of 
apportioning the taxation levied under the authority of grand 
juries and vestries.” This alludes chiefly to the want of 
uniformity in the general system ; by the assessment of “ plough- 
lands,” at an equal sum per acre, while the rates on town-lands, 
according to their assumed area, differed considerably from their 
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actual superficial contents. These inequalities arose chiefly from 
the old sub-denominations of land, such as “ gneeves, cartrons, 
tates,” and other medieval names, continued without correction 
up to that period. Moreover, the improvement of arable lands 
had not been taken into consideration, or the impoverishment of 
soils ; so that the burthens of taxation fell heavily on the class of 
proprietors and tenants holding inferior farm or town lots, while 
those possessed of rich grazing ground and cultivated lands, 
which had been formerly tallow, paid but trifling rates. 

With regard to the valuation of the lands, and the boundaries 
of counties, parishes, estates, farms, cities, towns and villages, the 
report referred to the earliest as well as the most minute account 
transmitted down to posterity from the year 1086, in the famous 
“Domesday Book.” Notwithstanding the extraordinary accuracy 
of this unique record of topography, it is deficient in the essential 
requisite of maps defining the boundaries of estates. This want 
was supplied by the Government as far back as 1654, when they 
appointed Sir William Petty to survey the country with the 
chain, which was executed with wonderful accuracy, on a scale of 
forty perches to an inch, and protracted on county maps, 
containing the boundaries of baronies and parishes. In the 
reign of William III. another official survey of an extensive 
character was made of the “ forfeited lands,” confiscated after the 
civil war. The area measured, plotted, and mapped comprised 
about two million acres; and the topographical report with 
plans of the surveyors are preserved in the Vice-T'reasurer’s 
department in Dublin, but not published. 

From this it will be seen that Ireland possersed an ancient 
official topography, superior to anything England, Wales, or 
Scotland had before the Ordnance Survey. So far as ordinary 
travelling maps were concerned, those based upon Sir William 
Petty’s survey sufficed for the purpose. But when they 
examined the progress of the trigonometrical system of measure- 
ment, the Irish people perceived that an enlarged scale of six 
inches to the mile for county lands, and still larger for town 
lands, would be most suitable for fiscal burthens. The last 
paragraph of the report contains the following apposite remarks 
in the proposed new survey, which commends the subject to all 
readers :— 

“Tn concluding this report, your Committee must again repeat their 
recommendation, that the work may be proceeded upon with as much 
despatch as is consistent with accuracy of execution. It is not un- 
worthy of remark, that all former surveys of Ireland originated in 
forfeitures, and violent transfers of property ; the present has for its 
object the relief which can be afforded to the proprietors and occupiers 


of land from unequal taxation, The general tranquillity of Europe 
KK 2 
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enables the State to devote the abilities and exertions of a most valuable 
corps of officers to an undertaking, which though not unimportant in 
a military point of view, recommends itself more directly as a civil 
measure. Your Committee trust that it will be carried on with energy 
as weil as skill, and that it will, when completed, be creditable to the 
nation, and to the scientific acquirements of the age. In that portion 
of the empire to which it more particularly applies, it cannot but be 
received as a proof of the disposition of the legislature to adopt all 
measures calculated to advance the interests of Ireland.” 


In view of what follows it may appropriately be remarked here 
that there has not been probably a measure carried out so 
practically, according to the programme embodied in the report 
of the Parliamentary Committee, which was not only carried out, 
but in some respects excelled their favourable anticipations. 
After eighteen years of arduous mental and bodily labour, upon 
both officers and men, the result was not only satisfactory, but it 
inaugurated a new era in prosecuting the topography of the 
United Kingdom. 

At this juncture it so happened that the Duke of Wellington 
was Master-General of the Board of Ordnance, having control 
over the corps of Royal Sappers and Miners. When it was 
determined that the new survey of Ireland should be conducted 
under military supervision and detail, Major William Reid, R.E., 
suggested to Colonel Colby the advantage to be derived from 
the co-operation of the corps, under officers of the Royal 
Engineers, to contribute a detachment for the manual labour 
of the survey. After careful consideration he was of opinion 
that this body of men, skilled in carpentry and masonry, were 
eminently suited for this semi-civilian task. Moreover, he 
thought, like his first predecessor, General Roy, that the habits 
and discipline acquired in the army were essential elements 
in the character of the men required to work out the minute 
details of a great work, which could only be rendered success- 
ful by the most harmonious action of all its parts. Accordingly 
the proposition was placed before the Duke. With a mental pene- 
tration into peaceful pursuits equal almost to his wisdom in 
war, he at once saw the advantages which would in all proba- 
bility accrue to his native country, and to the men themselves, 
in being employed on an expedition so useful, practical, and 
scientific. Holding these views, he had no difficulty in obtaining 
a Royal Warrant to form a company of sixty-two non-commis- 
sioned officers and men to be specially employed in Ireland. 

With military promptitude, an administrative company of 
Sappers and Miners was organized at Chatham in the beginning 
of 1825. The men were selected from the most intelligent of the 
corps at head-quarters, and before leaving for Ireland they were 
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specially instructed and trained for survey duty. It, however, 
remained for Colonel Colby, when he had them in the field, to 
give effect to the system in developing the acquirements of the 
men, by adapting them to the various details of the service. In 
doing so he encountered difficulties of no ordinary character, 
but eventually he succeeded in achieving the end he sought, 
with credit to the mass he moulded and fashioned to the purpose, 
as well as honour to himself and his officers. Colonel Portlock, 
who went through the Irish survey, states that: — 


“These men proved most important auxiliaries to the survey, as they 
formed a nucleus around which the less trained country people, includ- 
ing many accustomed to the more simple operations of the survey, 
could be collected and formed into one well-disciplined body. The 
Sappers were not, however, useful only as chain-men, or even as 
observers with the small theodolites; but were valuable assistants in 
the drawing and calculating offices, and were ultimately employed on 
the triangulation of Scotland, as observers with the great theodolite. 
They proved also equally skilled observers with the zenith-sector. . . . 
In addition likewise to these services, extensive as they were, they 
supplied some excellent engravers to the map department; so that it 
anay be fairly said, that much of the facility of execution and success 
of the Ordnance Survey must be attributed to the employment of this 
valuable class of soldiers,”* 


Another warrant was issued to enrol a second company, raising 
the strength to 124 Sappers, with a staff of engineer officers in 
proportion. Recruiting for these companies was carried on at 
other stations besides Chatham, including those in London and 
Edinburgh. Then it was extended to Dublin, where the head- 
quarters for Ireland were fixed in Phoenix Park. Some draftsmen 
trom the Dublin School Society enlisted as Sappers, partly we 
presume from patriotic motives. A proposition was here put into 
practice of procuring eligible boys, the sons of soldiers, to be 
trained for the service. Application was made to the governors 
of the Military Asylum at Chelsea, who selected a number of 
youths for trial. 1t was found, however, that their education 
generally had been of so circumscribed a character, that a few 
enly passed the examination ; but even they never showed much 
aptitude or usefulness in the service. A selection of ten boys 
from the Hibernian School was more successful, as all of them 
were naturally clever and intelligent. In course of time they 
became skilful assistants, and one lad, named William Young, of 
superior talent, by his zeal and high mathematical attainments, 
rose to be a quarter-master—that being the highest rank of a 
non-commissioned officer in the corps. 


— 





* “Memoir of Major-General Colby,” p 226. 
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When the pioneer company, organized at Chatham, was con- 
sidered efficient, they sailed for Ireland, and landed at Belfast 
on the 15th of July, 1825; where the survey was to commence and 
carried from north to south, reversing the direction of operations 
in England and Scotland. This arose from the greater facilities 
of connecting these by triangulation across the Irish channels, 
making the Isle of Man a stepping-stone on the way. Having 
landed the instruments safely, the party proceeded to establish 
the first station at Divis Mount, some four miles to the south of 
the town overlooking Belfast Lough to the north-east, with the 
Scottish mainland in the distance. Inland it commanded a 
prospect of higher mountains, though Divis is 1559 feet above 
the level of the sea. On the summit of this mountain the 
portable observatory was erected, with the zenith-sector, great 
and small theodolites, and chain apparatus. Besides these 
a number of meteorological instruments were put up in a separate 
tent, under the charge of Lieut. Drummond, R.E., an efficient 
and inventive officer, second only to Colonel Colby. Much of 
their time was exercised in giving instruction to younger officers 
and men in all branches of the service, so that it was called a 
“camp of instruction,” and “became a school not merely in 
geodesical but of meteorological science,” to which chemistry 
may beadded. ‘The latter study became of importance to Lieut. 
Drummond in devising a signal light for observing distant stations, 
which was named after the inventor, and is still in use as the 
oxy-hydrogen limelight. 

“In the beginning of the survey [Drummond states in a paper 
published in the Philosophical Transactions| General Roy, on several 
occasions, but especially in carrying his triangles across the Channel 
to the French coast, made use of Bengal and white lights prepared at 
the Royal Arsenal. For these, parabolic reflectors, similar to those 
with which our lighthouses are supplied, and illuminated by Argand 
burners, were afterwards substituted as more convenient; but they 
have been gradually discontinued, the advantages derived from them 
being inadequate, from their want of power, to the trouble and expense 
incident to their employment.” 


Having studied chemistry in the University of Edinburgh 
under Professor Leslie, Drummond applied himself to the task 
of discovering a suitable light for triangulation by a series of 
chemical experiments. After many attempts ending in failure 
he succeeded in devising the limelight, which at the time 
created as much sensation as the electric light now, in eclipsing 
all other methods of brilliant illumination. He first tried it for 
trigonometrical purposes on the summit of Slieve Snaght, the 
highest mountain of Innishowen, in the County Donegal, 2,011 
feet above sea-level, and 67 miles WNW. of Divis Mount. 
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The apparatus was erected in August, but in consequence of the 
mountain being continually enveloped in an impenetrable haze 
the light was not visible at Belfast until the 26th of October ; then 
it shone out on a clear night, like a star of the first magnitude. 

But this ingenious officer, not being satisfied with observations 
by night, applied his mind to the improvement of solar re- 
flectors. The first to invent an instrument for this purpose was 
Professor Gauss, of Hanover, which consisted of a mirror. Sub- 
sequently Colonel Colby used a series of bright tin-plates, placed 
on a pole at different angles. These answered well upon occasion, 
but Drummond devised a “heliostat,’ as it is called, of a 
portable character, which a man can easily carry by a sling on 
his shoulder, up the highest mountain. It consists simply of a 
plane circular mirror set in a brass frame, with a stand or handle 
terminating in a spike for sticking in the ground. The surface 
of the mirror can be moved with ease to follow the sun. The 
exact position of the surface is determined by throwing its re- 
flected light through a ring placed in the line between the heliostat, 
or the reflecting station, and the station reflected to.* The 
smallest mirrors are 5 inches in diameter, the next size 12 inches, 
and the largest, for long distances, 20 inches by 16, being of a 
rectangular shape.t+ 

With one of the largest heliostats, and the great theodolite, a 
gigantic triangle was accurately observed, which embraced the 
most conspicuous peaks in Ireland, Englaud and Wales. The 
observatory was stationed on Slieve Donard, the highest of the 
Mourne Mountains in Ulster, rising to an altitude of 2,788 feet, 
a few miles from the shore of Dundrum Bay. Looking in an 
easterly direction the mountains of Cumberland rose boldly from 
the mainland, towering above the intervening hills on the Isle 
of Man, and culminating in Sca Fell, 3,230,feet above sea-level. 
At this elevation Lieut. Larcom, R.E., was stationed in charge of 
the heliostat. Notwithstanding the advanced season of 1526, 
when the hills werecovered with snow, successful observations were 
taken, from which the computations determined the distance to 
be 111 miles—the greatest angle measured on the Ordnance 
Survey. Then the instrument was directed to Snowdon, the 
loftiest mountain in Wales, rising to 3,590 feet above St. 
George’s Channel. Here a heliostat observation made the 
distance 108 miles, and afterwards, when the expedition returned 





* Description of Instruments, in “ Principal Triangulation.” 

+ This is the same kind of heliostat that was used for sun-signals in Afghan- 
istan and South Africa, with so much advantage to the British forces. Morse’s 
electric code of signals are used to denote the letters of the alphabet, between 
the flashes of reflected sunlight. The apparatus is now an important addition 
to the communications of armies during warfare. 
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to Great Britain, the third side of the great triangle was ascer- 
tained to measure 102 miles. Thus in the triangulation of the 
United Kingdom, the embracing triangle was made between 
these three mountain peaks. 

Meanwhile important changes had taken place in the field and 
office arrangements of the Director-General and his staff. The 
head-quarters were moved from the Tower of London to 
Southampton, where a topographical establishment has grown 
up, unequalled by the best on the Continent. In 1839, the 
principal officers and men on the Irish survey landed from Cork, 
and resumed the English survey next year. Perhaps the greatest 
change which affected in some measure the progress of opera- 
tions, was the introduction of the railway system at this period. 
Already the London and Birmingham railway had been two 
years at work, showing the practical success of steam locomo- 
tion on iron tracks, which has so completely revolutionized the 
highways of the country. Although the Ordnance surveyors had 
little or nothing in connection with the projected lines of railway, 
yet the primary and secondary triangulation for the one-inch 
scale served as a basis for the civilian surveyors in carrying out 
plans for new companies. During the great railway mania of 
1845, every available surveyor and chain-man was pressed into the 
service, some of whom were Sappers who had become qualified 
for the task through experiences in the Irish survey. Ultimately 
the men most skilful were entrusted with the instruments, 
proceeding in small parties, until the whole field-work devolved 
upon them, leaving the Engineer officers for general superinten- 
dence. As the principal triangulation of Britain required to be 
re-surveyed, for the enlarged map scales, these were observed 
with scrupulous accuracy, and served to verify the original 
trigonometrical survey. 

In the plans of cities and towns projected on the 25-inch scale, 
not only were the streets, squares, lanes, and alleys chain-mea- 
sured for the purpose, but the places of business and dwellings 
are so minutely delineated, with all their characteristic topo- 
graphical features, that an ordinary inhabitant can point out 
where he resides, or goes to work. And so in the suburbs, 
country towns, villages and districts laid out on the 6-inch scale : 
not a mansion, villa, or cottage, with parks, farms, and their wall 
or hedge enclosures, have escaped the notice of these microscopic 
and telescopic surveyors, giving a “habitation and a name” to 
each on the county maps. And all this work has been performed, 
not only in a quiet but such a modest manner, that as soldier 
surveyors they bear the pacific palm over civilian surveyors in 
their peregrinations. From evidence given before a Parlia- 
mentary Commission on this point, we learn that the officers and 
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their subordinates have always conducted themselves in the 
most praiseworthy manner, without undue officiousness, or 
objectionable inquisitiveness. Moreover, from local reports we 
learn that they have been treated, not only with civility but fre- 
quently with hospitality, by all classes of people; especially in 
country districts, where the inhabitants appreciated the constrac- 
tion of truthful maps of the land they live in, whether as land- 
lords or tenants. 

As to the excellence of the Ordnance Maps executed at South- 
ampton head-office, they are pictures of properties, where every 
feature, natural or artificial, is portrayed, whether it be a small 
street or a stream in a hamlet, a mighty city cleaved by a rolling 
river, or a cataract bursting through a ravine. All these and 
other features, showing mountains and rocks in relief, are mi- 
nutely or comprehensively given in the unrivalled map-pictures— 
if we may so term them—not distorting the land like what is 
called ‘a bird’s-eye view,” but actual sketches of the ground 
under foot, such as we see it in our daily walks or rides through 
town and country. When we compare them with the rough 
inaccurate plans projected for the use of our forefathers in their 
journeys, upon a sort of rule-of-thumb itinerary, their usefulness 
and accuracy are at once apparent. Not only are the Ordnance 
Maps unsurpassed in excellence, but they have established as it 
were a school of improved topography throughout the United 
Kingdom ; so that most cartographers follow their delineations 
and scales as bases for private plans to be published. Examples 
of these are admirably engraved on the maps and plans, accom- 
panying Mr. Murray’s well-known “ Handbooks of the English 
Counties” which are all based on the Ordnance Survey, and all 
that can be desired by the traveller, as faithfully illustrating 
the text. 

These initial maps and plans were first drafted, engraved, and 
printed in the Tower of London, where an Ordnance Map Office 
had existed from olden time. After the disastrous fire in 1841, 
which destroyed the Grand Storehouse and Small Armoury, 
with 150,000 stand of arms, the civil branch was removed to 
Southampton, where commodious premises were being built for 
the head-quarters of the New Survey Department, which have 
since then become a model establishment for the purpose. At that, 
period it remained under control of the War Office, as succeed- 
ing the Board of Ordnance ; but it was transferred in 1854 to 
H.M. Board of Works, and continues so at the present day. 
Under these circumstances it may be considered as a branch of 
the Civil Service, though the officers and men of the Royal 
Engineers, quartered there, still rank in their corps, amenable to 
military discipline. At the same time it is of the mildest 
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character, where the redcoats are engaged all day in the skilled 
work of draftsmen, photographers, printers, and other trades, 
with their civilian fellow-workmen, who exceed them as four 
to one. 

Taking the muster-roll for 1875, as an example for recent 
years of the force in the field, the following returns are given :— 
The 13th, 14th, 16th, and 19th companies ; comprising 2 staff 
sergeants, 4 company sergeant-majors, 35 sergeants, 41 corporals, 
14 second corporais, 10 buglers, and 225s appers. Their distribu- 
tion varies from year to year, but of all the grades enumerated 
there were 265 in England, 45 in Scotland, and 48 in Ireland. 
These were formed into divisions in the districts being surveyed 
under the charge of their officers; four captains and three 
lieutenants in England and Wales, one captain and one lieute- 
nant in Scotland, and one lieut.-colonel with a lieutenant in 
Ireland. Other officers were stationed at Reading, Edinburgh 
and Dublin, employed in the special duties of ievelling, contour- 
ing, and hill sketching for each of the three kindoms. All 
details were forwarded to the head-office in Southampton, and 
submitted to Director-General Cameron, who succeeded Sir 
Henry James in 1874. Both these officers have died in the 
fulness of fame and age; and the Director-General now in office 
is Colonel A. C. Cooke, R.E., who had previously served in the 
survey of Scotland. Under his predecessor's direction in the 
year under review, Lieut.-Colonel Clarke was in charge of the 
trigonometrical branch ; Lieut.-Colonel Parsons, examiner of 
manuscript plans; and Colonel Bayly, examiner of engraving : in 
all a total of 376 officers and men. The number of civil assistants 
and labourers employed during the year was 1,469, about four 
times that of the military, making a general total of 1845. The 
salaries of the former amounted to £74,200, and the wages of 
the latter to £18,700. The pay and allowances to officers and 
men of the Royal Engineers was exactly £21,633 ; showing a 
grand total of £114,533 for the whole department in 1875— 
which may be taken as the average for the previous twenty years. 
Since then it increased so as to require a grant of £133,500 for the 
year ending December 31, 1877. Director-General Cameron in 
his report to Parliament at that date states :— 


“The field survey of Scotland having been completed before the 
end of the year 1877, the whole force of field surveyors in Great 
Britain is now concentrated in England. The survey has been in 
progress during the last year in the following English and Welsh 
counties—viz., Derby, Stafford, Nottingham, Salop, Carmarthen, Mon- 
mouth, Brecknock, Gloucester, Hertford, Berks, Bucks, Bedford, 
Oxford, Wilts, and Cornwall; and preparations have been making for 
the survey of the eastern counties in conformity with the desire of the 
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Secretary of State for War. The area surveyed in England during the 
year has been 1246 square miles In Scotland, the survey of the 
Orkneys and Shetlands was completed, and considerable progress made 
in plotting and examining on the ground the plan of these islands, When 
these plans have been drawn Scotland will have been laid down on 
the scales adopted for the Cadastral Survey—viz., the scale of 1-2500 
for the cultivated, and six inches to the mile of uncultivated parts of 
the country. In Ireland, the revision of the survey of county 
Cavan has been nearly finished, and the revision of another county 
(Longford) has been commenced.” 

Having reached this advanced stage of the Ordnance Survey, 
we may, before concluding, take a brief retrospective review of 
its salient points, as exhibiting the vicissitudes in its history, and 
the success attending its progress as a scientific, warlike, political 
and social undertaking for the benefit of the nation. When it 
was inaugurated, we have seen that it assumed more or less the 
character of an experiment, where the operators had to test their 
instruments designed after foreign models, and when these were 
found defective they resorted to new inventions. But the talent, 
not to say genius, of the promoters overcame all difficulties, 
and it is not too much to say that the results of their operations 
have equalled, if they do not excel, those of our continental 
neighbours for comprehensiveness and accuracy. In the language 
of Sir G. B. Airy, the late Astronomer-Royal, “we believe it may 
fairly be said that in this, as in other grand experiments, though 
we began later than our continental neighbours, we conducted 
our operations with a degree of accuracy of which, till that time, 
no one had dared to form an idea.” In that field the credit is 
first due to General Roy, with the aid of Sir Joseph Banks, the 
President, and Council of the Royal Society, who came forward 
as the sponsors of the project, when it might have fallen through 
for want of support, or, at all events, been indefinitely postponed. 
Then it was prosecuted steadily by General Mudge, at a period 
when the country was involved in war, and would only supply 
him with but slender finances. Subsequently times and means 
improved, when the field operations were extended to the furthest 
confines of the United Kingdom by General Colby, and executed 
by him, his junior officers and newly organized corps, with 
unparalleled vigour. And now we see the topographical features 
of the scheme, filling in the trigonometrical basis until it will 
soon embrace every square mile, acre, perch, and rood of our 
native lands. 

Furthermore, this grand design has been conducted and 
executed chiefly by officers and men of the British army, who 
have shown that they were capable of exercising the highest 
qualifications in the exact sciences and arts. Amongst the many 
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names on the roll of Directors, general and special, in recent 
annals of the survey, we find all more or less eminent in their 
particular sphere. With no desire to be invidious, we may 
mention the late Colonel Sir Henry James, R.E., standing as a 
geodesist of the first order. Assisted by Colonel Clarke, R.E.—now 
retired from the service—and other ofiicers, he has shown that the 
Ordnance Survey, observations and calculations, regarding the 
“Figure, Dimensions, and Mean Specific Gravity of the Earth,” 
will bear favourabie comparison with continental computations, 
and maintain the doctrines of Newton in their integrity. In the 
same elaborate work wherein these are geometrically detailed, 
he sums up the total network of tlie primary triangles, irrespec- 
tive of secondary measurements, over the United Kingdom as 
follows :— 

“The sum of all the distances or sides in the principal triangulation 
is about 206,710,000 feet, or, in round numbers, exactly ten times the 
radius of the Earth (radius of the Earth 20,890,000). The mean 
length of a side is 35°4 miles. There are 37 lines whose lengths are 
between 88 and YO miles; 18 between 90 and 100 miles in length ; 
and 11 exceeding 100 miles in length. ‘The longest side in the trian- 
gulation is 111 miles—viz., that from Slieve Donard to Sca Fell.”* 

So much for the past records of the Survey. Regarding its 
future progress, we are bound to say that it is uncertain when 
that will arrive at a conclusion. However, of the greater and 
lesser triangulation it may be said that these have come nearly 
to an end, or are merely repetitions, so that the trigonometrical 
basis of the survey is virtually closed, after an existence which by 
next year will have occupied a century, that year being the 
centenary of the initial Base measurement on Hounslow Heath. 
But the surveying for the maps on large scales will carry the 
work many years beyond that. When the vote of £133,000 
came before Parliament in the session of 1877, Mr. G. Noel 
stated in the House, “that the Ordnance Survey of the United 
Kingdom, on the 25-inch scale, was progressing satisfactorily so 
far as the annual sum voted by Parlidment would permit; but 
he was informed that it would still take eighteen years to com- 
plete it.” From that statement we may infer that the field 
operations may probably be discontinued in England and Wales, 
as they are now in Scotland and Ireland ; but there is certain to 
be map office work for any length of time at the head-quarters in 
Southampton, and in Edinburgh and Dublin. Be that as it may, 
the Ordnance Cadastral Survey will always remain a monument 
of governmental energy, which will redound to the honour of 
the nation. 





* “Account of Principal Triangulation,” 4to, pp. 800, chiefly tabular 
matter. 
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In conclusion, we may remark that, while reviewing the 
numerous and, in some cases, ponderous volumes from which the 
foregoing subject-matter has been digested, there is no official 
general account or index to guide the inquirer. The records 
published by the Board of Ordnance are more or less of a frag- 
mentary character. Those relating to the technical labours of the 
department are elaborate in detail, unexceptionable in accuracy, 
and comprise the great bulk of printed information issued from 
year to year. If arranged in sequence, they would form a complete 
record of progress from the beginning, but only to be understood by 
mathematicians and surveyors. It is otherwise with the informa- 
tion imparted to the general public, which is of a meagre descrip- 
tion, especially during receT#¥years, as compared with the graphic 
accounts of the early annals. This arises from the circumstance 
that these were described by the first superintendents in papers 
read before the Royal Society, and published in the Philo- 
sophical Transactions, which were eagerly perused”by the publie. 
At this day we cannot but read them with feelings of national 
‘ pride, when we consider that this important undertaking was 
first placed in the hands of eminent men, who executed the trust 
with unrivalled skill, even when compared with that of their 
continental colleagues. 

Since 1810 this class of communications have disappeared 
from the journal of that venerable institution. Consequently, 
unprofessional readers have only the annual progress reports to 
consult for information, and these are of a brief statistical 
character, which few persons care to read. This omission by 
subsequent superintendents to continue the general records of 
- early predecessors has been much regretted, even by the officials 
connected with the service. Apart from that the public were 
always entitled to some popular account as the sphere of opera- 
tions progressed into Scotland and Ireland, seeing that the large 
expenditure for prosecuting the survey comes from the general 
revenue ; a brief reference to this point will appropriately close 
this review. 

From the beginning the financial records of the Ordnance 
Survey have been more or less of an uncertain character, because 
based upon estimates depending on time operations. Hence the 
annual grant and expenditure present returns like that of the 
National Budget, where the actual disbursements sometimes 
show a deficit, and occasionally a surplus over the estimates. 
During the early operations these balances were of compara- 
tively little importance, where the actual cost of triangulation, 
surveying, and engraving maps was not a tithe of what it is 
uow. Nevertheless, the earliest superintendents of the survey 
deemed it a matter of honour to carry out the operations on a 
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strictly economical scale. For example, General Roy, in one of his 
papers read before the Royal Society, held it to be a “duty to 
manage with proper and becoming frugality consistent with the 
best possible execution of the business to be done, so as to make it 
redound to the credit of the nation in general, and the Society 
in particular.” 

We have no record of what the expenses were from 1784 to 
1790, the date of his decease; but his successor, Lieut.- 
Colonel Mudge, furnishes a statement of the cost from that year 
to 1810, as follows :—Triangulation, £21,000 ; Interior Survey, 
£25,347 for ten years; Engraving, £7,818; making a total of 
£54,165, or an annual average for twenty years of £2,708. 
Assuming that amount to be the yearly rate of expenditure during 
General Roy’s superintendentship of six years, it would add 
£16,248 to Colonel Mudge’s statement. But this we presume did 
not include the cost of instruments and apparatus, supplied first 
by the Royal Society and afterwards by the Board of Ordnance, 
which could not have been less than £10,000; neither does it 
comprise the military pay of the artillerymen and infantry, which 
may be placed at £1,000 per annum. These amounts, added 
to the subsequent expenditure, form a total of £106,413 as the cost 
of the first trigonometrical survey of England and Wales during 
thirty-six years, for maps on the one-inch scale. The economy 
of this small expenditure is abundantly apparent when compared 
with that of the present day, where it was exceeded by two 
thousand pounds in the one year ended 31st March, 1878. 

From 1810 to 1858 we have not theaunual items of outlay before 
us, but at the latter date Colonel James stated before the Royal 
Commission appointed by Parliament—to take evidence, and 
report—that “the sums expended on account of the survey up to 
the 3lst March, 1858, were—England, £1,051,698; Scotland, 
£374,746; and Ireland, £979,166 ; the total being £2,405,590, 
for 74 years, or an average of £32,508 per annum. Deducting 
the outlay to 1810 from the principal sum, the cost of the 
department was £2,299,177 for 38 years, being an annual 
average of £60,504, as against the modest sum of £2,956 for the 
previous 36 years. These figures goto prove that there has 
been a continual augmentation from 1810 to 1858, in consequence 
of the survey extending over the lands of the whole United 
Kindom for enlarged scales of maps, which required re-surveys 
of the counties in England and Wales. 

During the twenty years following, from 1858 to 1878, this 
augmentation has gone on increasing at the rate of at least 40 
per centum per annum, up to the latest grant. There is no 
necessity to go over the items for any great part of that period, 
but in glancing at the Appropriation Accounts of the Civil Service 
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Estimates and Expenditure, Class I., we find that the sum ex- 
pended in 1876-77 amounted to £126,542. From this there has to 
be deducted £26,109 from the sale of maps and condemned stores 
reducing the outlay to £100,433. In like manner, the gross items 
for 1877-78 are £127,510 on the debit side of the account, and 
£18,976 to the credit as paid in to the Exchequer, leaving a 
nett expenditure of £108,524. From these items of Ordnance 
Survey Finance, we infer that the average nett cost of the 
operations during the previous twenty years was, in round 
numbers, £100,000 per annum, or a gross amount of £2,000,000. 
This, added to the cost up to 1858, represents a totai outlay for 
the triangulation and survey in detail of the United Kingdom 
since its commencement to the year 1878, of 4,500,000. Since 
then the annual vote increased to £133,000 for the three following 
years,and the amount for the year 1881—2 augmented to £185,000 
making a total of £584,000. Allowing an average income from 
the sale of maps, &c., for these four years of £25,000 per annum, 
adding the balance to the previous outlay, we ascertain that 
the Ordnance Survey has cost the nation up to the present time, 
in round numbers, £4,984,000. 

Under these circumstances, if the expenditure increases at the 
present rate for the next eight years until the survey is finished, 
another million and a half may be added to the total outlay, 
increasing it to about six anda half millions. What appears to us 
as inexplicable in these latter estimates is the increase in the 
annual expenditure, seeing that the lands to be re-surveyed are 
only a few counties, and that the cost was little more than half 
during the surveys of Scotland and Ireland, besides the greater 
part of England and Wales. It is obvious that there is room for 
further explanation than the meagre statements in Parliament 
and the annual returns of the Director-General. An oppor- 
tunity of this kind will occur during the present session, when 
the application for an annual grant is brought before the House 
of Commons. If we are correctly informed, not only will this 
grant equal the increase of last session, but a further augmenta- 
tion of forty thousand pounds, making a total of £225,0v0, for 
1882-83, will be asked for. This supplementary estimate, it is 
said, has been requested from the Public Works Department, by 
the Government, to cover the cost of preparing an outline map 
on the largest scale of the whole country ; showing the divisions 
and subdivisions of counties, parishes, and estates, with a view 
to correct the boundaries set down in Domesday Book, for fiscal 
and political purposes, as well as for facilitating the conveyance 
of land, and regulating the leases between landlord and tenant. 
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RASMUS and Carlstadt were of opinion that the Apocalypse was 
not equal in value to the other canonical writings. Zwinglius 
declared that it was not a biblical book. Luther, who however after~ 
wards slightly modified his judgment, pronounced it, in the first edition 
of the German New Testament, neither apostolic nor prophetic, and 
denied its inspiration as well as its genuineness and value. The Rev. 
Edward Huntingford, in his recently published Commentary,’ differs 
entirely from these distinguished scholars and reformers, is convinced 
of the reality of the predictions, and of the supernatural origin of the 
book. In the Introduction, the commentator, who has read the 
English translation of Kuenen, protests against the treatment of the 
question of prophecy by that learned theologian. The assertion that 
the Hebrew prophets (exceptionally) recorded their predictions after 
the event, and employed terms conformable to the facts then known to 
them, or the theory that a pseudonymous literature was not uncommon 
in ancient times, is necessarily very distressing to Mr. Huntingford. 
What a wicked Jesuit the author of the Book of Daniel must have 
been! if Daniel himself was not that author, is his indignant retort. 
Well, but Dr. Kuenen is not the only theologian who holds that this 
book was not written by the person whose name it bears. Dr. Rowland 
Williams and Mr. Philip Desprez, both beneficed clergymen, regarded 
it as a supposititious writing. Dr. Arnold, whose authority has still 
more weight, thought that ‘the greater part of the Book of Daniel is 
most certainly a very late work of the time of the Maccabees ; and the 
pretended prophecy about the kings of Grecia and Persia, and of the 
north and the south, is mere history, like the poetical prophecies in 
Virgil and elsewhere.”’ If Mr. Huntingford is of opinion that pious 
men cannot have recourse to pious frauds, let him remember the case 
of Farel, or let him ask himself how it comes that the famous text of 
the Heavenly Witnesses was interpolated in the New Testament, and 
that the interpolation has so long been tolerated by pious men, some 
of whom were sufficiently learned, we may suppose, to be perfectly 
aware that it was a fabrication. To make out the reality of the 
Advent prediction put in the mouth of Christ (St. Matthew xxiv. 34), 
This generation shall not pass away till all these things be accomplished, 
the word generation is interpreted race as well as generation. The 





1 «The Apocalypse ; with a Commentary, and an Introduction on the Reality of 
Predicticn, the History of Christendom, the Scheme of Interpretation, and the 
Antichrist of St. Paul and St. John.” By the Rev. Edward Huntingford, D.C.L., 
Vicar of St. Saviour’s, Chobham, late Fellow of New College, Oxford, &c. 
London: Kegan Paul, Trench & Co. 1881. , 
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New 'lestament usage is against this forced interpretation of the term; 
and the words of Jesus, in another passage, There be some of them that 
stand here, &c. (St. Matthew xvi. 23), are decisive against this con- 
struction. To apply it both to the existing generation of Jews and 
the Jewish race itself, to the fall of Jerusalem and to the end of the 
world, is an exegetical expedient that will hardly satisfy the critical 
requirements of our own day, however it may have contented believers 
in a less exacting age. It was admitted by the well-known Frederic 
Robertson many years ago, and is admitted by Canon Farrar now, 
that the apostles of Jesus believed in his immediate advent ; and what- 
ever Jesus may really have said, the words ascribed to him in the 
Gospels must assuredly have the same meaning as the corresponding 
expressions employed by apostolic writers in other parts of the New 
Testament. Mr. Huntingford’s chronological computations are as 
unacceptable to us as his exegesis. He might have learned from Mr. 
Charles Maitland’s remarkable work on Prophetic Interpretation that 
“‘the imaginary period of 1260 years is no more to be found in 
history than in Scripture. It was never heard of till dreamt into the 
world by a wild Abbot, a.p. 1190.” In his historical applications 
he is equally at fault. “The star called Wormwood” is explained to 
be Mahomet; the mystical Babylon ‘is the Latin Church; the Beast 
with ten horns is the Pope. Antichrist isa personal ruler of enormous 
power, the offspring of rebellion and anarchy. Napoleon the First, it 
seems, had a finger in the Apocalyptic pie; and the Pope, it is 
revealed to Mr. Huntingford, will come to terms with his future 
successor, the final Antichrist. Already there are many types of 
Antichrist in the world; all the representatives of Modern Thought 
are comprised in their number. In particular, our Positivist friends 
are a standing testimony to the reality of the prophecies in the enig- 
matical book which Mr. Huntingford has so lucidly and charitably 
interpreted. Among the surprising vagaries of this recent commen- 
tator, his decision that the millennium is already past is perhaps the 
most surprising. His entire blindness to the true historical point 
of view of the Apocalypse is shown by his dating its composition in 
the reign of Domitian. The true character of the book may be ascer- 
tained by a study of Dr. Samuel Davidson’s excellent summary of its 
contents and bearings in the new edition of his “Introduction to the 
Study of the New Testament ;” or we may refer orthodox readers, and 
Mr. Huntingford among them, to the brief but decisive exposition of 
the Evangelical Church historian, Neander, who sees in it a reflection 
of the historical incidents and fanciful speculations of the Neronic 
period. 

We give Mr. Huntingford permission to direct his battery against 
the violent, vulgar, and ignorant author of the volume entitled 
“Religion in the Heavens,” if he think it worth his while to do so.’ 
According to this author the solar mythos was the true Christianity ; 





2 ¢¢ Religion in the Heavens; or, Mythology Unveiled.” A Series of Lectures. 
By Logan Mitchell, London. 1881. 
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Christ is an allegorical personification of the Sun, and signifies a 
principle or quality which means good or useful to man; Sabbath 
means daughter of the Sun; Zion means the Zodiac; the canonical Gospels 
were formed from the ancient writings of Egyptian monks composed 
two centuries before the pretended origin of Christianity; the narra- 
tive of the death and resurrection of Lazarus is a dramatic allegory 
of the demise of the old and birth of the new year; the sickness of 
Lazarus is the decline of the year; Martha personates the month 
of December, and Mary the month of January, and the two sister 
months send to Christ, the Sun, to inform him of the dying state 
of their brother, the old year! Mr. Mitchell’s grand discovery is that 
when St. Paul speaks of the new testament, not of the letter, but of the 
spirit, he refers to a book, “no other than the famous Athenian Testa- 
ment, the archetype of the Sibylline books of the Romans, and which 
was older than the time of Solon”! These books he has taught him- 
self to believe were quoted by the Christian fathers, and were known 
to have existed as far back as the time of Tarquinius Priscus, 717 B.c. 
Mr. Mitchell inveighs against Christians for their bigotry and cre- 
dulity ; but his prejudice rivals theirs, and his blind belief is less 
excusable than the childlike faith of those who, “ suckled in a creed 
outworn,” cherish in manhood the traditions they were taught in 
infancy. 

A very different work now claims our notice—a volume of Sermons 
by the Rev. A. W. Momerie; a volume which has attained the honoar 
of a second edition.’ It is characterized by a certain grace, culture, 
and manliness, and by a liberal tone and sentiment which show how the 
orthodox who ‘think to impel are themselves impelled” by the 
irresistible stream of modern thought. The author’s primary philo- 
sophical postulates we are quite unable to accept. We side with the 
thinkers, theological and non-theological, who reject that anomalous 
entity called free-will. We entirely deny that any well-educated 
Monist of the present time would accept Mr. Momerie’s statement of 
the Materialistic hypothesis, in which he attributes to his opponents a 
belief in the old-world doctrine of a fortuitous concourse of atoms, and 
the formative action of blind chance. We think it weak, we had 
almost said wicked, assuming that the planets and the stars are one 
day to be “‘a frozen block,” which perhaps is more than we can prove, 
to indulge in such wild rant as Mr. Momerie does, when he exclaims: 
“Tf then the universe be so fundamentally irrational, and so diabolically 
tantalizing, why should I trouble myself about character ? why should 
I not call the world ridiculous and contemptible? decline to act asa 
rational and moral being, and look on the reality of right and wrong 
as the maddest of delusions?” Surely “small service is true service 
while it lasts,” and the rdle of the fool or the scoundrel, if occasionally 





3 “The Origin of Evil, and other Sermons.” By the Rev. A. W. Momerie, 
M.A., D.Sc., Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge; Professor of Logic and 
Metaphysics in King’s College, London. Second Edition, enlarged. William 
Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 1881. 
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and partially successful, can hardly be considered an attractive or 
promising vocation. Mr. Momerie’s attempted defence of the Provi- 
dential scheme of the world fails to convince those who disbelieve in 
free-will, or refuse to regard his merely logical contradictions as 
adequately representing the practical limitations under which the 
ideally perfect Being must be supposed to work, in view of the pro- 
digious waste of life on the earth, the horrible antecedents of civilization, 
the uncompensated martyrdom of men and beasts, and the thwarted 
circuitous, blundering processes by which results are achieved, as 
revealed by science, history, and ordinary observation. As for the 
Design Argument, on which our author has also something to say, we 
will only echo the words of one whom he also cites, Mr. J. S. Mill: 
“Tf there are any marks at all of special design in creation, one of 
the things most evidently designed is that a large proportion of all 
animals should pass their existence in tormenting and devouring other 
animals.” There is, no doubt, many an observation in Mr. Momerie’s 
volume to which we should willingly assent from an altogether 
different point of view. That there is a “soul of goodness in things 
evil” was a doctrine preached long ago, and one which we allow to be 
true; where there is no responsible personality, there is no need of 
vindication, nor is there much meaning in the phrase Origin of Evil ; 
but where the existence of a Being infinite in power, wisdom, and 
goodness is assumed, the presence of evil, and such evil, in the world, 
appears to us an insoluble problem. 

The amount of existing misery is infinitely multiplied by the 
orthodox postulate that few—to use the language of the great 
Nonconformist divine, Richard Baxter—will be saved, and that the 
greater part even of those that are called will be everlastingly shut out 
of the Kingdom of Heaven, and be tormented with the devils in 
eternal fire. This doctrine Baxter “read in the Holy Scriptures,” 
where the Church for long centuries has read it. Mr. Walter Lloyd,* 
however, declares that “the belief in eternal torment is unsatisfactory, 
and the belief in destruction is unsatisfactory,” and asks, “‘ What remains 
for us then but to take refuge in the more satisfactory doctrine of 
universal salvation?” That, in a certain sense, this doctrine is satis- 
factory, we do not doubt. Whether it is Scriptural is the real ques- 
tion, and our readers may judge for themselves whether Mr. Lloyd 
has succeeded in establishing his theory of universal redemption, and 
proving that it has “‘ the warranty of Holy Scripture.” 

“ The more of self-will there is in any, the more of hell,” is an aphor- 
ism which, appropriately allegorized, may have some truth in it. It 
occurs in a volume of discourses entitled ‘‘ The New Man and the Eternal 
Life,” by Mr. Andrew Jukes.° These discourses are founded on the 
twelve sayings of Christ in which the word Amen occurs, and “ these 
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reiterated Amens describe the working of the life of God in flesh 
and blood, and Christ is the life of God in flesh and blood.” The 
qualities, characteristics, and progress in Christian perfection of the 
earnest believer, are portrayed in simple Janguage and with unpre- 
tending piety. Mr. Jukes begins with the Garden of Eden, and ends 
with “the house not made with hands, eternal in the heavens.” 

“Conscience,” says the Lord Bishop of Rochester, in his preface to 
“The Gospel of Christ”® “ claims precedence of taste;” but, while giving 
the priority to the sense of moral obligation, he refuses to admit that 
religion fears knowledge, distrusts science, condemns music, oF 
despises art. In his presentation of “the Gospel,” the repulsive 
element is carefully kept in the background, and the sweetness and 
reasonableness of the Christian theology are rendered prominent in 
six discourses on Life, Grace, Forgiveness, Discipline, Sacrifice, and 
Glory. The Bishop's gospel isa much pleasanter gospel than that 
which rang in the ears of our infancy. We cannot think, however, 
that his taste is perfect or his science accurate, or his culture com- 
plete. With better taste could he have introduced the Supreme 
Father thus addressing us: ‘‘My redeemed children, at the earliest 
possible moment I invite you to be at home in my heart,” &c. Would 
he with more accurate knowledge have vindicated “the occasional 
and arbitrary interposition of the Deity” by arguing— My will, in 
moving my arm to throwa stone into the air, for the moment interferes 
with the law of gravitation”? And, if he possessed the poetic culture 
which, from his exordium, we might fairly expect from him, would he 
have given Lowell credit for the well-known lines, to which every 
student of Wordsworth could have readily referred him :— 


‘* True dignity abides in him alone, 
Who, in.the silent hour of inward thought, 
Can still suspect and still revere himself, 
In lowliness of heart ?”’ 


In Dr. Westcott’s ‘‘ Revelation of the Risen Lord’ may be traced, 
in one sentence at least, the intrusive influence of modern thought. 
Thus we are told that the presupposition of faith, in the case of the 
first disciples, took the form of a belief in Messianic promises; at 
present it embraces a wider scope, and acknowledges that a “ growing 
purpose” can be seen in the whole discipline of the world. The 
significance of this position is very evident. While admitting, how- 
ever, that the record of the ‘‘ Revelation” is fragmentary; that the 
history is not a history of the Resurrection, but a history of the mani- 
festation of the risen Christ, Dr. Westcott writes as if he thought the 
evidence satisiactory; as if the discrepancies in the narrative were 
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trivial; as if the resurrection clause in St. Luke xxiv., and the conclud- 
ing verses of St. Mark’s Gospel, were indubitably authentic. A learned 
Nonconformist divine, in a recent work on the Study of the Gospels, 
inclines to the belief that “the verses in question” formed no part of 
the original Gospel of St. Mark; and the Revised Version affirms that 
the ascension clause in St. Luke is omitted in some ancient copies; it 
is not found, for instance, in D or the Codex Sinaiticus. ‘Every view 
of the case,” concludes the writer already cited, ‘“ shows the absurdity 
of maintaining that the verses before us are an authentic part of 
the Gospel, equally authoritative with the rest of it, though they 
proceeded from a different author.” Again, while Professor Zeller, a 
scholar and philosopher, is convinced that the conditions of such 
visions as may be produced by vivid mental excitement were 
abundantly present. in the earliest Christian circle, and while Dr. 
Davidson pronounces all the manifestations of Christ after his death 
subjective, Dr. Westcott denies the existence of any predisposition to 
visions in the primitive society of believers capable of producing such 
an idea as they slowly realized. Then as to the historical record, 
which even Dr. Westcott pronounces fragmentary, we cannot but 
agree with Dr. Davidson, that ‘‘the accounts of the resurrection in the 
other Gospels do not clear up the corresponding one in the Fourth, 
but are contradictory to it, and the attempts to weave them into a 
consistent narrative are vain.” 

The popular mind, it must be admitted, is easily disturbed, if Mr. 
Augustus Grote is justified in stating that the Revised Version of the 
New Testament has already “taken away from many people that faith 
in the Bible that was more important to Protestantism to conserve 
than a more faultless reading of certain texts.” If we rightly under- 
stand Mr. A. Grote’s position, he may be described as a Christian 
rather in heart than in head. Christianity he regards not as “a 
perfect plan, as some of the orthodox conceive: rather is it a 
Feeling and an Expression to which we are all subject and accessory ; 
and, therefore, something to be reformed, not abolished.” Natural 
Religion he conceives to be more directly endangered than Revealed 
Religion by Science. Sympathy with the ideals which theology 
has materialized rather than spiritualized distinguishes the “ New 
Infidelity” from the Old.’ This New Infidelity is a growing 
force among us: it has a charity, a beauty, an activity, a 
purity of purpose, which assimilate it to corresponding qualities in 
the Christian type of life and thought. The little essay which thus 
characterizes modern unbelief is admirably written, and abounds in 
wise thoughts and judicious remarks. It may be regarded as a sort of 
Eirenicon, intended to bring together all men of goodwill. A Chris- 
tian Church founded on charity is, of course, a possibility; but only 
within a limited area, and for a limited time. Dogma is requisite to 
any permanent cohesion, The sympathy with the old creed, which 
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the Positivist movement has done much to create, and which persons 
of genius like Shelley, George Eliot, and Carlyle have helped to call’ 
forth and foster by their writings, is wholly undogmatic and essentially 
impartial, recognizing goodness and greatness in Greek and Roman, as 
well as in Jew and Christian, But those who can look beyond the 
veil of feeling are thoroughly aware that the admiration expressed for 
the old faith is grounded on the recognition of its moral, social, or poetic 
worth, not on the dogmatic belief which it embodies. Comte vindicated 
the claims of the Catholic Church, it is true; but his final verdict on 
Christianity as an intellectual system recalls that of Tacitus. Shelley 
disengaged the sublime human character of Jesus from its theological 
incrustations; but till the last he remained an obstinate unbeliever in 
the supernatural pretensions of Jesus. And George Eliot, for all her 
tender sympathies with old ideals, rejected absolutely the cardinal 
doctrines of all or most religions—the existence of God, and the 
immortality of the soul. We do not think, then, that any real recon- 
ciliation is possible. ‘‘For this bright suffering, immense world 
presses on us as a problem, which, if the orthodox answers incorrectly, 
the Agnostic simply avoids.” These are our author’s own words. 
The intellectual conditions of reconciliation are not present where there 
is no solution that is accurate ; still less, where no solution is attempted. 

The sort of distilled Christianity which has a charm for so many 
minds is appropriately illustrated in “ The Authentic Gospel,”’ by the 
late Mr. George Dawson,® a volume of sermons uncritical in character, 
and with little effort at logical expression. A common-sense view of 
Christianity, lit up with a sparkle of poetic feeling of the rough 
diamond kind, is what a reflective reader will find in it. 

Two pamphlets of the sceptical school of thought require only a 
passing word. That entitled ‘Faith or Unfaith” consists of two 
letters addressed toa Guardian, in elucidation of a modern phase of 
the question. Suggested by the Rev. J. W. Reynolds’s work, “ The 
Supernatural in Nature,” and the Bishop of Manchester’s Sermons to 
the British Association in 1881, they deny the conclusiveness of the 
transcendentalist’s logic, and the hesitating and unpractical character of 
the episcopal disquisition. The author writes with some point, and 
is not violent or disrespectful, except when he speaks of Lord Bacon, 
and then he is not only violent, but incorrect. ‘‘ Arch-hypocrite and 
heretic” are the epithets he applies to “ broad-browed Verulam ;” 
and “Characters of a Believing Christian, in paradoxes and seeming 
contradictions,” were written, not by Francis Bacon, but by Herbert 
Palmer. The second pamphlet to which we have drawn attention is 
at once sceptical and credulous." Mr. Jameson undertakes to solve 
the problem, What became of the body of Jesus after its disappearance 
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from the sepulchre. He disbelieves in the resurrection of Jesus; but 
treats the Gospel narratives as authentic. He prefers, however, the 
unhistorical Gospel of St. John to the Synoptic Gospels; thinks that 
the place of crucifixion was called Calvary when that event occurred ; 
accepts the improbable narrative of the Watch, or as much of it as suits 
his purpose; and attributes the disappearance of the body to Joseph 
of Arimathea, who, as a secret disciple (though only the fourth Evan- 
gelist thus describes him), doubtless wished that the interment should 
be secret, Jesus being a malefactor, and was influenced also by an 
apprehension that a public burial might attract visitors and pilgrims 
to the sepulchre. Our readers, orthodox or heterodox, will alike repu- 
diate such a solution of the problem. 

Three lectures on “The Faiths of the World” are written in a 
pleasant style, and in a really catholic spirit. The first, by the Principal 
of the University of Glasgow, isfentitled “ Religions of India,” and gives 
us an intelligible account of that of Buddha.” To occasional expres- 
sions in it we are disposed to demur; but the little essay, as a whole, 
is satisfactory enough. Buddha himself is pronounced to have had a 
rare and lofty nature; to have been sagacious, profound, practical, 
loving, and devoted. His success is ascribed to his pure and lofty 
morality. His religion omitted the very idea of God. The Buddhist 
Nirvana possibly (we should have thought certainly) was first a 
state of perfection attainable in the present life, and then neither 
more or less than absolute annihilation. Dr. Caird, however, 
refuses to identify Buddhism with Atheism, partly because negation 
implies a virtual affirmation, and partly because all religion 
contains a negative element—negation being “a necessary step by 
which the human spirit rises into communion with God.” The iecture 
next in order, the “ Religion of China,” by the Rev. George Matheson, 
defines and describes Confucianism.” China proclaims the thought 
that there is a moral order in the world ;—“ that the present system of 
things, so far from being radically bad, contains in its root the germs 
of all perfection, and the sources of infinite development. Dr. 
Matheson insists that Confucius is the author of the Golden Rule, 
and that therefore it is indisputable that Christianity has incorporated 
an article of Chinese morality, affirming a doctrine that would hardly 
have been acceptable forty years ago, that the glory of Christian 
morality is that it is not original. That the Golden Rule was implicitly 
recognized in China and no less in Greece and Rome is likely enough, 
even in its affirmative form; but can it be found out of the New 
Testament, in any classical or Chinese writing in that form?* If we 
mistake not, the nearest approach to the Christian formula is “ Do not 
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unto others what ye would not they should do to you”—in Chinese, we 
believe, Jin Tehe Jin Ye. Our third lecture, the “‘ Religion of Persia,” 
by the Rev. John Milne, decides that Mazdean morality is active rather 
than contemplative, regarding life as a combat, being a part of the 
struggle between good and evil raging through the whole visible 
universe."* A rigid adherence to truth marked the votaries of the 
religion of Persia; the end of government was avowedly for the 
protection of the poor, and impure love was severely punished. Mr. 
Milne is of opinion that Judaism was quickened and enriched when 
the Jews in Babylon came in contact with Persians. ‘‘ Not formerly 
devoted to the worship of one God,” he says, “. . . the Jews returning 
from Babylon acknowledged like the Persians only one;” and, he adds, 
“A coming Messiah, a personal resurrection, the restoration of all 
things, were henceforth popular articles in the Jewish creed.” Alto- 
gether Mr. Milne gives us an interesting picture of Zoroaster and his 
religion. In placing the composition of the Clementine Homilies in 
the third century we think that he errs. The middle of the second 
century would be nearer the mark. 

The Revised Version of the New Testament, though not without its 
imperfections, is a monument of the fidelity, learning, and patient 
industry of the Revisers. That the irrepressible Philistine, Mr. 
Washington Moon, should discover in it many grammatical errors, was 
only to be expected. Perhaps in some instances the Revisers may 
consult with profit the oracle of their disinterested adviser. Mr. 
Moon, however, appears to us to be a servile adherent of a legal 
mechanical grammar. Of the letter that killeth he understands some- 
thing: of the spirit that giveth life he understands nothing. We 
shall always maintain that plural nouns may be followed by a singular 
verb, when there is an implied unity of subject, when the subject 
is compound, when an ellipsis may be presumed, when the additional 
substantive is supplementary to the thought. We shali always main- 
tain with Dr. Sanday, that it is allowable to say, “Of whom is 
Hymeneus and Philetus,” because the second substantive is 
added as a kind of after-thought; and if Mr. Washington Moon 
exclaims, “An after-thought of the Holy Spirit, this is dreadful !” 
we must think that he is very easily frightened, but that that is his 
affair. Mr. Moon will not allow us to say that the names of illustrious 
men carry with them a weight of authority. It is, we say, the name 
itself that carries weight, but surely it is not the name as a mere name 
that is authoritative, but the name as a symbol of the personal qualities 
which are tacitly asserted. Mr. Moon finds fault with the Revisers 
for their translation of Matthew vi. 21, not knowing that they have 
accurately rendered the Greek singular pronoun, gov, a reading 
which even Alford admits. So he cavils at 1 Cor. vii. 36, where a 
father is instructed to give his daughter in marriage—‘ Let 





4 Tecture IV. Religion of Persia: Zoroaster and the Zend Avesta.’ By 
the Rev. John Milne, M.A. Edinburgh and London: William Blackwood & Sons. 

© «The Revisers’ English, With Photographs of the Revisers.”’ By Wash- 
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them marry.” Only the father and daughter are mentioned, says 
Mr. Moon, and as we cannot believe that St. Paul intended that they 
should be united in holy matrimony, let them be changed to her—* let 
her ma‘ry.” With all our heart, only as St. Paul wrote yape:roaav 
(let them marry), we submit that our Revisers would not have been 
justified in correcting his inspired language. Perhaps if Mr. Moon 
had been a little more of a conjurer, the not unnatural idea would 
have occurred to him that the two persons whose marriage was in 
contemplation were the daughter and her lover. 





PHILOSOPHY. 


T requires perhaps some courage in an academical teacher of the 
present day to defend the thesis of the Immortality of the Soul, 

but this the Professor of Philosophy at the University of Dorpat has 
essayed to do, although in the form of popular lectures’ to a general 
audience of educated men and wemen.! By the immortality of the 
soul, Professor Teichmiiller means what people in general understand 
by that phrase, the ever-enduring personal existence of the essence of all 
human beings, terrestrial human consciousness being related to super- 
terrestrial consciousness of the same substantial substrata as a very 
limited arc of an inconceivably vast circle to the periphery. Individual 
without personal immortality is, in the Professor’s view, not worth dis- 
puting about, although the former admits of “ apodictic,” the latter only 
of probable proof. Individual immortality is simply a deduction from 
the nature of soul itself, whose essence it is, like that of the material 
atom, to be uncreated and imperishable, in brief, a conscious monad. 
That bare individuality does not express the whole truth is regarded, 
however, as practically certain for three reasons:—1l, the fact of 
human imperfection; 2, the fact of the craving for perfection ; 3, the 
fact of the universal natural desire for self-preservation and continued 
existence. That the ordinary man, absorbed in the severe struggle for 
physical existence, should not feel the force of these or other monitions 
of what is in store for him is not surprising, seeing that it requires a 
considerable stretch of imagination and the adoption cf a certain mystic 
mood, such as was fostered by the discipline of the older religions, 
to ensure a counterpoise of faith to the stress of negative material evi- 
dence. It will be guessed from even the brief foregoing statement that 
the Professor has little interest in modern psycho-psychics, but that nis 
tastes lie in the direction of the rational psychology of metaphysicians 
of the school of Leibnitz. Possessed of such a key to the mysteries 
of the universe as is afforded by the dogma of the uncreated spiritual 
monad, Herr Teichmiiller can also dispense with such @ posteriori 
aids to faith as are supplied by the alleged phenomena of ghost-appear- 
ances and spiritualistic séances. On the contrary, he is very severe upon 





1 “Ueber die Unsterblichkeit der Seele.” Von G. Teichmiiller, Professor der 
Philosophie an der Universitit zu Dorpat. Zweite Auflage. Leipzig; London: 
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certain of his fellow-workers who see, in the tendency to credit reports 
of re-emergences from the “‘ spirit world” prevalent in all ages, a surer 
refutation of the sceptic than the pretentious premisses of dogmatic 
metaphysics. We cannot say that the book is convincing. The 
author states that it was prepared for the press apart from the re- 
sources of a library, and makes no pretence to argue out the matter 
with the scientifically-educated. ‘The theme is too weighty a one, how- 
ever, to be dealt with in this off-hand fashion, and we think we may con- 
fidently say that the volume will help no one to an affirmative conclusion 
who brings to its perusal any really serious doubts on the subject. 

Even less addressed to the select few than the last-named work is a 
book by the same author, bearing the captivating title of “ The Essential 
Nature of Love.”* The academic author very justly remarks that “ Love 
is indispensable for life, but not the conception of love,” and we suspect 
that not a few readers who take this volume in hand will come to be of 
the same opinion. The theme isa sufficiently important one, but we fail 
to find our insight deepened by the somewhat tiresome string of com- 
monplaces preserted to us. There is a show of scientific treatment, but 
only a show, and there is very little in the book that any one accus- 
tomed to reflect on his mental experiences at all could fail to excogitate 
for himself. The only part requiring special knowledge is the short 
review of the speculative efforts of recent German philosophers to 
fathom the nature of Love. Here the writer administers a sound 
castigation to Schopenhauer and the Pessimists for their general view 
of life and of the amatory impulse in particular. Schopenhauer, in 
short, is a worthy imitator of the amusing author of the “‘ Thousand and 
One Nights,” and his whole “so-called philosophy is nothing but the 
whim of an ill-humoured oddity, who shuts his door against the 
world, because it will not pay homage to his crude and egoistic will.” 
The sort of ridicule here lavished on one who certainly will still be 
subjectively remembered when Herr Teichmiiller has obtained his 
objective immortality is very cheap; and a thinker’s calibre admits of 
being tolerably well gauged from the disposition to indulge in it, As 
concerns the present topic a few pages of the “ Welt als Wille und 
Vorstellung” (vol. ii. chap. 44) will be found at least as suggestive by 
the reader really anxious for light in this very obscure region, as 
Professor Teichmiiller’s tiresome commonplaces. Of course the same 
measure is meted out to Hartmann as to Schopenhauer, nay, an 
even severer measure. What sort of qualification Herr Teichmiiller 
possesses for criticizing his better-known contemporaries may be in- 
ferred from the single circumstance that he confounds Hartmann’s 
ethical priaciples with the crass hedonism of Aristippus ! 

A more important work than either of the preceding is a prize 
essay on marriage, by a Lutheran pastor.* The essay is divided into 





2 “Ueber das Wesen der Liebe.” Von Gustav Teichmiiller, Professor der 
Philosophie an der Universitit Dorpat. Leipzig: London; Triibner & Co. 1879. 

3 “Die christliche Anschauung der Ehe und ihre modernen Gegner.” Eine von 
der Haager Gesellschaft zur Vertheidigung der christlichen Reliep. gekrénte 
Preisschrift von Lic Dr. Carl Thénes, Evang. Pfarrer in Lenngion Leiden. 
London; Triibner & Co. 1881. 
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two parts, the one historical and the other critical. Part I. deals with 
(1) the New Testament view of marriage apart from ascetic elements ; 
(2) the ascetic elements in the New Testament view of marriage; and 
(3) the Christian view of marriage in the history of the Church. 
The second part reviews modern opinions and tendencies hostile to 
the ecclesiastical theory, the opponents being classed as * scientific” 
and “ social” respectively. The earlier and larger part of the essay will 
be found interesting by theologians of various degrees of orthodoxy. 
The writer strives to be thoroughly impartial in his presentation, and 
has evidently spared no pains in working up his authorities, The 
non-professional reader will naturally be most attracted by the latter 
third of the volume, dealing with what appear to the author the 
vagaries of anti-Christian sentiment. The scientific opponents of 
the Christian view are the Pessimists on the one hand, and Darwin- 
ism on the other, the former being represented by Schopenhauer, Hart- 
mann, and a Dutch theologian and philosopher, A. Pierson. This 
last-named writer seems to occupy a similar position to that of Strauss 
in respect of historical Christianity, terming himself an ‘‘ Abstentionist,” 
to mark his renunciation of all claims to the knowledge ofasphere beyond 
experience. Ethically he is an optimisti¢ pessimist ; pessimist, because 
he holds that the construction and realization of ideals, the purpose of 
our life, only springs from felt suffering; optimist, because the world is 
essentially rational, the shaping of ideals being, in fact, thereby condi- 
tioned. Pierson is ascetic, but ascetic from love of life. Sensual pleasure 
is to be renounced, not because it is sensual, but because it does not 
achieve its end, because it isa lying dream. Just as peederasty and incest, 
once considered perfectly natural, are now regarded with abhorrence, 
so even Christian marriage will appear to our remote descendants a 
deplorable freak of blind human nature. The youth and maiden of 
the future age will be as the “ angels of God.” “ They will together 
read of the erotic ecstasies of long past centuries with a smile, as we 
now read of bygone religious controversies. They will reach each 
other the hand without trembling, imprint a kiss on the forehead 
without blushing.” Darwinism is objectionable in the author's eyes 
- because it rejects the Christian dogma that monogamy is “the original 
divine order.” Accordingly, evolution which reveals anantecedent period 
of promiscuity or polyandry robs the theological moralist of a well- 
worn argument. The author is singularly weak at this point. If primi- 
tive history has to be credited, in fine, we can only lament the human 
error and sin which darkened the vision of the original divine order, &c. 
The social opposition is classified as—(1) Emancipation of woman; (2) 
Free love; (3) Equality of husband and wife in marriage. The move- 
ment for the independence of woman from masculine control naturally 
finds little favour in Dr. Thénes’s eyes; and we are treated tothe horrors 
of Napoleonic régimes and communal insurrections. ‘“ Free love” is 
the natural outcome of the emancipation movement. If marriage is 
to be grounded on love (a proposition our author is not prepared to 
dispute), say the heterodox, it has no raison d’étre when love ceases. 
The answer is, the ideal is by the nature of the case unrealizable. To 
flee from legal fetters is only to fall into the worse bonds of lawless 
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passion. The breath of all these fine aspirations is killed by the 
magic word—Materialism. “It is true we hear talk of the soul and of 
God, of religion and the ideal; but all these must have lost their true 
meaning ; they are only like a splendid dish, in which one finds no other 
viand than materialism.” As a criticism of modern reforming ideas on 
the domestic relations, the essay is intensely feeble. It could hardly be 
expected that an orthodox Protestant preacher should comprehend the 
significance of the uprising of the spirit of liberty in a sphere where 
the name of liberty has been always held to be anything but sacred. 
Even an equality of rights, as contended for by J. 8S. Mill, finds a 
doubtful friend in our author. The reason is plain. Equality of 
rights will imperil the sacraments, and instead of the blessing of 
Mother Church the amorous pairs of the future will seek the simple 
security of a civil contract, dissoluble of course, like all other partner- 
ships, either with or without compensation. 

Whatever opinion may be held of the worth of the speculations of 
the late James Hinton, there cannot be two opinions with regard to 
the genuineness of his thinking. Alike unmindful of convention and 
of system, Hinton let his mind play round a subject, dreaming and 
pondering, and jotted down the results careless of their effect, or 
seemingly indifferent whether the thought should reach other minds 
at all. His few faithful disciples doubtless will find it a hard task to 
find their whereabouts in the mass of material so loosely left, and the 
outside public should be grateful to Miss Haddon for rescuing a portion 
of the intellectual work of a very remarkable mind from probable 
neglect.* The present selections are arranged under eight heads. I. 
Metaphysics, II. Nature known by the Moral Emotions. III. Mental 
Physiology. IV. The Art of Thinking. V. The Self and Conscious- 
ness, VI. The Bible. VII. Holiness, VIII. Ethics. The late Mr. 
Hinton was a strong believer in the practical value of philosophy. 
The current idea is that philosophy is a sort of lunar science, or mere 
amusement for brains that have no real grip of life. Undoubtedly 
philosophy has for some years now been banished from the busy agora, 
but it was not always so, and perhaps will not be so in time to come. 
Philosophy has cut itself adrift from the heart and life of this world 
—that is one cause of its loss of power. On the other side, it has been 
divorced from and opposed to religion, and hence men have sought to 
deprive it of the liberty which is the breath of its nostrils. Many will 
doubtlessly shake their heads over this dictum : ‘“ Positivism carries a 
new Platonism in its bosom;” but it strikes us as profoundly true. 
“Platonism, as well as actualism, is a system based on a correction 
of our impressions and tendencies to think; #.e. considering the 
subjective elements, it is essentially the same. Positivism, or science, 
taking away the reality to which the Platonist holds, demands the 
Platonic process to be repeated in new relations. But the former 
Platonism is proof that this will and can be done; it failed because 
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not complete enough.” Another very suggestive thought is that 
‘‘ metaphysics is a species of mathematics.” (‘‘ Species” in intension for 
‘mathematics is simply a branch of metaphysics.”) The meaning is, 
that all truth is formal, not of “matter,” but of mode of seeing. 
Certainty lies in method, not in perceived things. The key-note 
of Hinton’s ethics is self-sacrifice; but this must be interpreted 
noumenally, not phenomenally. A theological analogy is suggested. 
Creation may be said to be the self-sacrifice of God; but it is increase 
of being, not loss. It is the characteristic of this author always to let 
his ideas radiate out like a wave, in ever-widening circles. Accord- 
ingly, the precise departmental mind should be warned off from such 
a book as this. Its value lies indeed in its suggestiveness; the 
meaning of the incoherent fragments must be rather felt and divined 
than rationally grasped. It is not a book to be criticized. Its dark 
sayings must be either assimilated, or rejected en bloc. 

We have received vol. xxxviii. of the International Scientific 
Series, the production of an Italian scholar and thinker, dealing with 
the evolution of mind.* The work is written in a frank and fearless 
spirit, and if not containing anything very novel, furnishes a clear pre- 
sentment of one well-marked view of the origin of Myth, and of the part 
played by Myth in the history of the world. The writer finds the 
mythical tendency deeply laid in the mental faculty of the animal, 
being an inevitable result of the mind’s reaction on its environment. 
The higher brutes, whose brains are sufficiently developed to form a 
picture of the world, project their self-consciousness into all that 
rouses their interest, and accordingly have their being in a world 
thoroughly alive in all its parts, The author verified this presumption 
by trying a number of experiments on birds and mammals, when 
the animal’s actions in each case showed that it took the object 
presented to its observation as endowed with life. Primitive man, as 
almost wholly animal, interprets his objective world in the same 
way; and hence the profuseness of myth in the infancy of the race. 
The children of the civilized likewise, as representing the earlier 
historical stages, afford in their fears and fanciful games further 
evidence of this necessity of primitive conception. The brute never 
rises beyond this stage; but a little experience shows the man that 
objects are not always alive, and the human mind soons begins to 
distinguish the vital principle from the embodiment, and to see 
in Nature not a living but a haunted world. The spring or tree 
ceases to be a living person, and becomes the dwelling of an invisible 
personality. This point reached, the spirit can be detached from 
the particular concrete object; and all springs or trees possessing 
points of objective resemblance, their subjective specific type may 
receive an equally specific spiritualization in a class-deity. Hence the 
possibility of an advance from fetichism to polytheism, whence the 
progress to monotheism, though occupying considerable time, is 
certain. The degradation of myth then is the elevation of science: 
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the one increases as the other decreases, Although, however, this 
unifying tendency is necessary and desirable, it may outstrip 
the needs of life; and when such is the case, the intellect is op- 
pressed rather than aided by the conception. The Semitic race has 
had its culture arrested by the circumstance of its having, at an early 
time, risen to the idea of a vast single Power—generalized out of all 
relations with the practical concerns of life. The Aryan, on the 
contrary, always polytheistic more or less, has created the beautiful 
forms of Art, and has retained a vital sense of its continuity with 
the spirit of all nature. The mythical tendency has, however, per- 
formed its full function; and, although far from extinct, is no longer 
essential to human progress. The philosophies which exhibit it in its 
most attenuated form, as German transcendentalism, are losing their 
hold on the European mind, and the objective interpretation of things 
carried even into the inmost core of human consciousness, is pursuing 
its path of conquest. There is hope that before long science will be 
purged of all mythical accretions. We have summarized enough of 
the argument to show the object and scope of the book. Although it 
is somewhat inartistically written, it will doubtless be read with interest, 
and will possibly be found more stimulating to thought than some 
larger works of greater authority, It should be added that the author 
is thoroughly familiar with what has been done in the same field by 
French and German writers, and above all with the work of English 
sociologists and ethnologists. 

Dr. Hickok, now in his eighty-fourth year, published in 1854 a 
text-book of Mental and Moral Science. His book seems to have 
been popular with American teachers; and Dr. Seelye, already well 
known as the translator of Schwegler’s “ History of Philosophy,” Presi- 
dent of Amherst College, and presumably of the same way of thinking 
as Dr. Hickok, has, with the sanction of its venerable author, revised, 
and in part re-written, the “Empirical Psychology.”” American works 
on mental science have, with the rarest exceptions, certain common 
features, which markedly distinguish them from those of the old world. 
They usually profess to be “ empirical,” and for the most part are 
nothing of the kind; they rarely contain any truly original views, 
and are almost always intended for future occupiers of orthodox 
Christian pulpits. The book before us fully answers to this descrip- 
tion. It makes large draughts on European sources; it has only a 
varnish of experientialism, and it is strictly orthodox. If this is 
empirical psychology, we are inclined to ask, What is non-empirical 
psychology? It is true, knowledge is here said to come originally 
by way of sense, and a point is made of the necessity of reducing 
philosophical doctrines to facts; but, as far as three-quarters of the 
book are concerned, the principles of mental association need never 
have been discovered, and of course the fruitful developments of 
physiological psychology are utterly ignored. We hear a good deal 
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about the understanding and rationality; but the analysis of these 
so-called faculties is largely speculative, and the relations of the human 
to the animal mind in general are treated in a very perfunctory fashion. 
Of course on the subject of free-will the author is on the safe side; 
and with regard to will in general is careful not to be caught enlarging 
its connotation so as to include activities where the mark of rational 
choice is wanting. Even Attention is relegated to the non-voluntary 
region of mind, a point in which the author will hardly be followed by 
sound Liberterians on this side of the water. The spontaneous is 
not the voluntary, we are assured, and “the thorough scrutiny of atten- 
tion will at once determine its purely spontaneous and not voluntary 
origin.” The motive for this distinction is plain, “pure spontaneity 
has no alternative of imperative and appetitive;” and that alter- 
native assumed to be non-original, what becomes of the & priori Law 
of Right? The book contains a review of the metaphysics of Aristotle, 
the system of Hegel, and Mr. Spencer’s systematic philosophy, although 
the latter is styled “The Philosophy of Natural Evolution,” Mr. 
Spencer’s name being ignored throughout. Of course this last 
attempt to systematize our conceptions is utterly condemned. Lastly, 
science is divided into physical, psychical, rational, and theistic, each 
of these classes having three subdivisions, a symmetry apparently 
suggested by the Kantian Categories, and about as natural. It 
is somewhat melancholy to find in a book which at least aspires to 
interpret the facts of the mental world, a desperate attempt to square 
the story of Creation in the Book of Genesis with the facts of geolo- 
gical history. 

The priest of the Positive faith in England is not daunted by the 
sneers and neglect of an intellectually anarchic world, but steadily 
holds to his work of keeping alive and sustaining the religion of 
Auguste Comte, even in the face of internal schism.” It seems 
that the little band meeting in Lamb’s Conduit Street are steadily 
developing into excellent Church-goers. Prayers, sacred readings, 
and instrumental music already form part of the ‘“ Service,” and a 
hymnology and choir are plainly hinted at. On the occasion of the 
recent Annual Address there was an “ Advent Collect,” the “ Power 
Supreme” being invoked as “revealed for all ages by thy ser- 
vant, Auguste Comte,” a sermon and a concluding prayer, with a 
suitable doxology. Indeed, we imagine Dr. Congreve and his com- 
patriots would not consider it any slight to have it alleged that they 
are bent on reproducing the ordinary Christian Catholic institution of 
public worship, with the single alteration of substituting Humanity for 
God, and Auguste Comte for Jesus Christ. It is their contention 
that they are not dissidents from the Church universal, nor even inter- 
lopers, but truly devout members, saying and doing old things under 
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new names. The annual address recently delivered does not call for 
detailed criticism. The moral tone is all that can be wished, and there 
is even an absence of vituperation of democratic or Liberal politics for 
which those who are acquainted with the Conservative proclivities of 
the Society may be thankful. 





POLITICS, SOCIOLOGY, VOYAGES, AND TRAVELS. 


R. LEWIS SERGEANT,’ who is well known as one of the most 
persevering advocates of the claims of Greece, has made a 

bold and not altogether unsuccessful attempt to supply the Liberal 
party with a text-book of foreign policy. He is a firm believer in 
Democracy, and his aim has been to present in a complete form the 
doctrines which recommend themselves to large bodies of electors. 
The main articles of his system are these :—First, that England, being 
a free country, should aid in the promotion of civil and religious 
liberty all over the world; and, second, that England, being a Free 
Trade country, should look for friends in those quarters where she can 
find the best markets for her goods. We do not suppose that the most 
benighted Jingo will find much to say in opposition to these prin- 
ciples. Our criticism on Mr. Sergeant’s views is, not that they are 
mistaken, but that they are too vague to be really useful in practice. 
This book may be regarded as an amplification, with historical piéces 
justificatives, of the six rules laid down in one of Mr. Gladstone’s 
Midlothian speeches—rules which Lord Beaconsfield might have sub- 
scribed with perfect consistency. That we should “ foster the strength 
of the Empire,” and reserve that strength for “great and worthy 
occasions,” who is bold enough to deny? Nor does anybody doubt 
that we should promote the peace of the world and the concert of 
Europe, and “avoid needless and entangling engagements.” That we 
should exhibit “sympathy with freedom” was acknowledged, as 
Mr. Sergeant duly chronicles, even by Lord Castlereagh, when he 
declared that England as a constitutional country was precluded from 
joining the Holy Alliance. But we fear that Mr. Sergeant, like his 
great leader, sometimes forgets that Governments exist, not merely 
for the promotion of general. principles, however enlightened, but also 
for the protection of certain definite interests committed to their care. 
In the case of the Alabama negotiations, for instance, nobody blamed 
our Government for seeking peace; but many were unable to see why 
we should surrender a good legal defence to the American claims 
simply to conciliate the other side. Even if we admit that the 
Americans had reason to resent the tone of English newspapers and 
English society during their Civil War, we cannot see why the ordinary 
rules of international justice should be set aside, and every effort used 
to make the result of the arbitration a foregone conclusion. There 
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is an element of public law in all questions of foreign policy which we 
cannot afford to neglect. Liberal policy has too often set aside an 
accepted system of rights, without much consideration, in deference 
to some imperious scheme; and the results of this weakness are seen 
in the imperfect nature of Liberal successes. Free Italy and United 
Germany are groaning under an oppressive military system; Greece 
is perpetually begging for more territory from the great military 
Powers; and the South American Republics, which Canning called 
into existence with a rhetorical flourish, are so many hotbeds of 
anarchy and lawless adventure. These facts ought surely to suggest 
that a wise foreign policy consists not so much in the assertion of 
those large generalities which commend themselves to popular elec- 
torates as in the careful and businesslike conduct of the details of our 
own foreign affairs, inspired by an anxious desire to see that no 
existing rights are destroyed unless something unquestionably better 
is ready to be put in their place. 

We have to notice two contributions to the perennial Irish Question. 
The first, an address by Mr. Goldwin Smith,’ is a rapid restatement of 
the opinions expressed in the author’s book on Irish history and 
character. ‘‘ What makes the Irish Question is St. George’s Channel.” 
England is nearer Europe, and is, therefore, always ahead of the civili- 
zation of Ireland, and the separation between the two islands is just 
sufficiently wide to make complete conquest and assimilation almost 
impossible. We have never attained adequate knowledge of Irish 
affairs ; and the natural result of ignorance has been a miserable alter- 
nation of violence and indulgence. We supported the English garrison 
of landlords through long generations, in spite of their gross neglect of 
duty ; and now we are forced to make amends by passing a Land Act, 
which, as Mr. Smith justly remarks, it is not easy to defend, “ except 
on grounds of the very roughest expediency.” We may infer from 
this remark that Mr. Smith’s study of Irish history has not inspired 
him with an unlimited belief in “Irish ideas.” He proves without 
much difficulty that the Nationalist idea is essentially weak. Those 
who speak of the “restoration of national independence” forget that 
there is in Ireland no nation to restore. Complete separation from 
England might mean the conquest of Ireland by Ulster, or civil con- 
fusion calling for the intervention of England. Mr. Smith is willing 
to accept Home Rule as a principle applicable, not only to Ireland, but 
to all divisions of the United Kingdom. But he has no belief in 
Nationalism, and his argument, based on much knowledge of the 
history of the two countries, should be a valuable corrective of some 
mistaken tendencies of advanced Liberal opinion. 

Monsignor Capel's® specific for Irish disaffection is a mild appli- 
cation of Papal authority. We agree with him in thinking that, if 
there is to be any communication between England and Rome, publicly 
recognized envoys, and not secret agents, should be the medium of 





* “The Conduct of England to Ireland.” By Goldwin Smith. London : Mac- 
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such intercourse. But we cannot share his sanguine hope of the 
benefit to flow from an alliance between the Queen and the Pope. Dr. 
Capel asserts that Leo XIII. seeks no jurisdiction except in the sphere 
of faith and morals. But the difficulty is, that Leo, XIII. claims the 
right of defining the limits of this sphere. Give him the chance, and 
he is bound, in the spirit of the bonus judex, to include under faith all 
that we think and under morals all that we say and do. And his 
definition will vary with the necessities of his position. Dr. Capel 
seems to forget that the difficulty we have indicated has met us once 
already in Ireland. We spent some money and labour on the founda- 
tion of the Queen’s University, relying on the assurances of Gregory 
XVI. and the Irish Bishops that there was nothing contrary to faith 
and morals in the system we proposed. But while we laboured, the 
frontiers of Papal authority were advanced, and the colleges approved 
by Gregory XVI. were denounced as godless by Pius IX. and 
Cardinal Cullen. One experience of this kind is as good as a hundred. 
We cannot ignore a potentate to whom Irishmen render allegiance ; 
but we can conclude no firm alliance with a power which may be 
divinely inspired to alter the terms of the contract at any moment. 

Mr. Brown’s Land Catechism‘ deals with a question which is both 
Irish and universal. The papers collected in this pamphlet have 
appeared for the most part in the Irish World. They contain a dog- 
matic statement of Socialist principles. God made the land for all men ; 
each man has a right to his share; évery labourer has a right to the 
product of his labour; no man has a right to take rent for land or 
interest for capital. Like all Socialists, Mr. Brown assumes, without 
proof, first, that every man has a right to live—which is true only 
with important qualifications; and, second, that labour is the source of 
value—which is not true at all. 

If Mr. Brown will refer to the first chapter of Mr. Fowle’s useful 
little book on ‘ The Poor Law,’” he will see that European statesmen 
have been much too cautious to admit the existence of a “right to 
live.” Poor laws are always so framed as to reserve a certain freedom 
of action to the State; and they have done good in proportion to the 
strictness with which the “natural rights” of poor labouring people 
were kept within bounds. Mr. Fowle has compiled for us a very clear 
and complete account of the English Poor Law. He tells us with preci- 
sion what has been done, and he is careful to let us see that there is still 
much to do. His programme of reform includes the limitation of out- 
door relief, the classification of workhouses, the repression of vagrancy, 
and the adoption of better means for withdrawing children from the 
demoralizing influence of pauperism. Taking a somewhat wider scope, 
he suggests that local government generally stands much in need of 
improvement, and that the relations of Poor Law and charity should 
be placed on a more reasonable footing. We hope that Mr. Fowle will 
take occasion at some future time to present these suggestions in a more 


elaborated form. 
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Mr. Fowle’s volume belongs to the ‘‘ English Citizen” Series, begun 
by Mr. Traill with the essay on ‘Central Government,” which we 
noticed in our last number. A third handbook of the same series is 
Mr. Spencer Walpole’s account of the Electorate and Legislature.’ This 
is a difficult subject to treat in a short compass; but Mr. Walpole has 
contrived to present us with a great number of facts and dates without 
making his book unreadably dull. At p. 77 he has omitted to notice 
the disqualification of clergymen and Roman Catholic priests to sit in 
the House of Commons; and some of his statements conceraing the 
position of the Commons in our early Parliaments are perhaps open to 
question ; but the general accuracy of his work will stand all ordinary 
tests. Those who turn to Mr. Walpole’s pages for light on the contro- 
versies of the hour will be anxious to see what he has to say about the 
House of Lords. His view of that institution is, on the whole, favour- 
able. He considers a Second Chamber to be a necessary part of consti- 
tutional government, and he points out that the social privileges which 
account for much of the jealousy with which the Upper House is re- 
garded are not without political advantage. The prettiest and cleverest 
girls marry lords by natural selection, and in this way the physical and 
iniellectual standard of our aristocracy is maintained. He has not 
thought it necessary to enter at length into any of the proposals for a 
reform of the Lords; and indeed we see no sign that the country 
is making up its mind to demand any such reform. So long as 
sheer deadlock can be avoided, we shall continue to assure one 
another that our Legislature, however anomalous in its constitution, 
“works well.” If the promised volumes of the “ English Citizen” 
Series are as good as those which now lie before us, we shall heartily 
welcome their appearance. 

These chapters on the Finances and Public Works of India’ are so 
full of solid information that we must content ourselves with a bare 
reference to them, without attempting to criticize them in the space at 
our disposal. Notwo men have a better right to be heard on questions 
of Indian administration than Sir John Strachey and his brother; and 
we doubt not that many politicians in this country who are interested 
in such questions will find this book extremely useful. It is another 
proof, if proof were wanted, of the immense amount of first-rate work 
which has been bestowed on the government of India, and of the con- 
scientious care with which paternal despotism has been brought within 
the limits of law. Throughout his exposition of the financial system 
which he has been administering, Sir John Strachey considers the 
Indian Government as a national government, bound to consider and 
prefer the interest of its own subjects, At the same time he corrects 
a not uncommon error by pointing out that the “drain of wealth” from 
India to England is not altogether a bad sign. Increased remittances 
to England mean increased power to borrow, which again implies ad- 
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vancing prosperity. It is much to be desired that India herself should 
furnish the capital required for the works which are needed to develop 
her resources and to protect her people from famine. But for some 
time to come English capital must be her chief stay. And there is 
much force in Sir John’s argument that capital should be attracted, 
not by the old and defective plan of guarantees of interest on private 
enterprise, but by a free use of the credit of the State. Of course there 
is always an element of weakness in a policy carried out by a strong 
government for a helpless people, but it is reassuring to observe that 
our ablest Indian cfficials are aware of this weakness, and prepared, as 
occasion may serve, to encourage the people to do more for themselves. 

Perhaps the most eagerly debated question in connection with Indian 
revenue is the Opium Question, which Mr. Moore* undertakes to state 
from the point of view of a defender of the status quo. As a medical 
man, the author of this pamphlet assures us that opium is not without 
its uses, especially among an underfed and badly housed population. 
In regard to the evil that is wrought by excess in opium, his statements 
are not quite consistent. At p. 26 he tells us that 31 per cent. of the 
Chinese consume the drug; but at p. 91 he quotes the Chinese official 
return, from which it is made to appear that only 4 per cent. are 
opium smokers, Again he argues that opium helps the missionary by 
promoting contact with Europeans; but he deprecates the stoppage of 
the traffic on the ground that the trade which would take its place 
might give Europeans a greater chance of penetrating China and ex- 
ploiting her resources to the disadvantage of the natives. Mr. Moore 
is rather too eager to make out his case, and would have produced 
more effect if he had relied more exclusively on the one very strong 
point on his side—the difficulty of providing seven millions of Indian 
revenue from any other source. 

‘* Six Months in the Ranks’” purports to be a personal narrative of 
the experiences of a gentleman private. The book is attributed to 
the late Mr. Grenville Murray, and it is written with the ease of 
a practised story-teller. The moral of the story is that our army 
might be made more efficient and more attractive to respectable men 
by a reform in the system of recruiting. If all recruits had to pass 
through a central depdt, the trade of the habitual deserter would be 
destroyed, If men were allowed a “ fatigue suit” and protected from 
vexatious stoppages of pay for alterations in uniform, and if the sale 
of soldiers’ kits were absolutely prohibited, a very large number 
of desertions might be prevented. And if our officers would attend 
to their business and earn the respect of their men by thorough 
mastery of the detail of their profession, a better tone would prevail 
throughout the service. All these remarks seem very much to the 
point; and they are introduced by lively sketches of the incidents 
of barrack life and of the common types of English military 
character. 
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Another story with an administrative moral is this record of the 
experiences of a prisoner.” Since the appearance of “Five Years’ 
Penal Servitude,” we have been favoured with the views of a series 
of gentlemen who have studied our prison system from the inside. 
The author of “Her Majesty’s Prisons” writes in a flippant style, 
and his hook is much too long; but he gives us some useful details 
illustrative of the changes in prison management effected by the 
centralizing measure of 1877. Under the superintendence of the 
Home Office the total expense of our prisons has not diminished ; 
and prison manufactures, which used to be encouraged by the County 
Justices, have fallen off. There are fewer officers of high rank, but 
salaries are higher; more clerks are employed, more books have to 
be kept, and there is perhaps a greater amount of waste in stores. 
Besides these criticisms on the system, which have some value of their 
own, the author has many complaints to make of prison discipline and 
prison fare. These must be taken with some allowance. Most 
prisoners belong to a class of people whose ordinary fare is poor, and 
if the prison dietary were made better than what they get outside, 
they might be tempted to spend their lives in gaol. To make 
imprisonment thoroughly unattractive without making it cruel is a 
problem which perhaps does not admit of satisfactory solution. 

Among the books of travel before us, we must give the first place to 
the splendid edition of Professor Kbers’s “Egypt,” published by 
Messrs, Cassell and Co. In some three hundred pages of beautiful type 
we are presented with a record of the studies and observations on which 
the author’s well known historical romances were founded. Alma 
Tadema, Jerichau, Baumann, and many artists of equal mark have 
contributed to the illustration of the book, and Mr. Birch has 
supplied a historical introduction. he result of these combined 
labours is a complete and charming picture of Egypt as it is to-day— 
as it was in the days of Herodotus and Moses. No engraving process 
can even attempt to do justice to the Egyptian atmosphere ; but its 
architecture and ornament, the types of its population, the industries 
which in many cases have been carried on by the same methods for 
thousands of years—all these are accurately figured and described in 
this goodly volume. 

Mr. Laurence Oliphant” is not a professed Egyptologist, but he has 
visited the country many times, and has found time to make rapid in- 
cursions into the domain of the antiquarian. The notes collected in 
this volume refer chiefly to a region neglected by tourists—the 
Fayoum, or, as the Greeks called it, the Arsinoite Nome. The 
Fayoum is a depressed basin in the Libyan Hills, twenty-three miles 
long by twenty-eight broad, plentifully supplied with water, thanks to 
that engineer of old, whoever he was, who constructed the channel 
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now known as Joseph’s river. From the earliest times the olives, 
vines, and roses of the Fayoum have been celebrated; and it is said 
that the district once contained 366 townsor villages, We are pleased 
to learn from Mr. Oliphant’s pages that the prosperity of this favoured 
country has greatly revived of late years, since the people were re- 
lieved from the pressure of Ismail’s régime. There is, however, one 
consequence of the march of civilization in Egypt which ought, by all 
means, to be checked by the combined efforts of all scholars and lovers 
of the past. Historical monuments are being destroyed wholesale in 
the most deplorable manner. Priceless statues are pounded up to 
make concrete for the walls of sugar factories, and monuments which 
might solve some of the problems of history are broken up for building 
materials. Mr. Oliphant enables us to see that there is still a wide and 
rich field for antiquarian explorers to work in, and it would be well 
if some systematic endeavour could be made to utilize the yet unin- 
terpreted remains of ancient Egypt. We want a new invasion of 
savants to do over again, on a still more magnificent scale, the work of 
the learned Frenchmen who followed in the track of Napoleon: and 
we should welcome “ concerted action” in this sense with France or 
any other civilized nation without jealousy or apprehension. 

The Archduke Ludwig Salvator,’ whose description of Levkosia we 
noticed not long ago, has made a careful examination of the old 
caravan route between Egypt and Syria. This road has been deserted 
since communication has been open by sea between Jaffa and Port 
Said, but it has been thought possible that a coast railway might be 
constructed on or near the line followed in old times by those who 
“‘ went down into Egypt.” The Archduke has satisfied himself that no 
railway through the desert could be expected to succeed. It could not 
be kept clear of sand except at a prodigal expense. From the Arch- 
duke’s sketches and journals we gather that there is nothing to lead 
travellers in search of the picturesque to choose the ancient route 
which crosses the “river of Egypt.” El Harish seems a poverty- 
stricken place ; and the river of Egypt is a mere Wadi of the familiar 
Syrian type. 

Since the days when an Egyptian general, sometimes identified with 
Moses, led an army against the Ethiopians, the rulers of the Nile 
Valley have always aimed at extending their empire in the direction 
of the great lakes of Central Africa. Colonel Gordon’s letters have 
drawn attention to the latest phase of Egyptian conquest, and this 
record of the work of English missionaries in the same region adds 
something to our knowledge of the Soudan and the lake region. Sent 
out by the Church Missionary Society in response to the appeal of Mr. 
Stanley, Mr. Wilson spent some time at Uganda, and had good oppor- 
tunities of observing that shrewd and successful potentate, King 
Mtesa. No details are given of the work of the mission; but we 
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gather from the general tone of Mr. Wilson’s narrative that its success 
was not great. Mtesa’s ruling passion seems to be the desire to 
obtain arms and ammunition, and perhaps if we undertook to supply 
him with the means of conquest, we might almost persuade him to 
be a Christian. Meantime he remains a savage, as untrustworthy 
and indifferent to human life as chiefs of his race usually are. Society 
in Uganda is organized on the feudal system. The king is of a 
different race from his subjects: he governs, not according to his own 
pleasure, but with the advice of a powerful council. Every man 
serves in the army or navy: and the military spirit pervades all 
classes, but especially the chiefs. If Christianity makes any way in 
Uganda, its converts will probably be found among the peasants. In 
their return through the Soudan, Messrs. Wilson and Felkin had 
many opportunities of estimating the value of the work done by 
Colonel Gordon. When the people heard that English travellers 
were passing, they assembled in crowds, hoping to catch sight of their 
guardian and friend, the Colonel. It is much to be feared that the 
Soudan will return to its former state, now that the strong hand which 
kept the slave dealers in check has been removed. The national 
movement in Lower Egypt will do little for t.. fellah and less for the 
blacks. We have to note that Messrs. Wilson and Felkin’s narrative 
is provided with a set of excellent maps. 

The French expedition has already produced a number of books 
about Tunis. Of these the best, in our judgment, is the one by the 
Chevalier de Hesse-Wartegg.” It is not a collection of scandals con- 
cerning the Bey and the financiers, but an accurate, well-written descrip- 
tion of the city and its inhabitants, with some notice of the provinces 
subject to the Tunisian Government. The Chevalier looks on Tunis 
with the eye of an impartial traveller, who can do justice to the merits 
(such as they are) even of an “ unspeakable” Oriental like Mustapha. 
Even the most tolerant of travellers must see much to deplore in the 
present state of the country. The whole system of Government is 
rotten; the army consists of a handful of men in rags—a major will 
thankfully accept a “tip” of two francs. In the midst of Oriental 
decay, a small colony of enterprising Europeans have secured a footing ; 
and those of the natives who wish to trade in peace are finding out 
that the best thing they can do is to get themselves inscribed at some 
foreign consulate as subjects of a European Power. Hence the myste- 
rious French and British subjects for whom the protection of their 
chosen Government is so often invoked. If the “ defensive measures” 
of the French should end in reducing Tunis to a level with Algiers, 
there will be some curious points of international law to be settled 
before the various nationalities settle down under one governor. The 
Kroumirs, whose name figured in absurd war-songs of the Parisian 
boulevards, belong to the Berber race, who keep their own republican 
institutions and pay no taxes to the Bey. Besides the Berbers, there 
are the Turks and Mamelukes, who form the ruling aristocracy ; the 
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Jews, 30,000 in number, who keep their old customs with hardly a 
trace of change ; the Bedouin Arabs, who make the city of Tunis their 
market ; 30,000 Italians; and 20,000 “ English,” most of whom are 
Maltese. The Chevalier confirms the favourable opinions which have 
been expressed as to the capabilities of Biserta. He thinks that the 
harbour might, with a comparatively moderate outlay, be turned into 
an African Toulon. Whether England would gain or lose by such an 
attempt to rescue Carthage from the hands of the barbarians, is a ques- 
tion which ought to be discussed, if we can find time to discuss anything 
in the present state of Parliament. 

Miss Gordon Cumming,’ whose charming letters from Fiji are just 
passing into a third edition, has laid us under a new debt of gratitude 
by this pleasant account of a cruise in the South Seas, which she has 
had the privilege of making as the guest of M. Aube, the captain of 
the Seiguelay. There is nothing absolutely new in the materials of 
these two volumes; but the descriptions of scenery and people are 
always lively and attractive. From Sir Arthur Gordon’s house in 
Fiji we pass, over smooth seas and under bright skies, through the 
Friendly Isles, attend the councils where Tongan chiefs discuss the 
affairs of the Wesleyan Church, and the less enlightened assembly of 
Samoans, whose love of fighting seems likely to make them the prey 
of some European Power which will undertake to keep them in 
order. Miss Gordon Cumming does full justice to the good qualities 
of her French hosts, and remarks with special approval the friendly 
relations between officers and men on board the Seiguelay. But she 
is evidently anxious to put us on our guard in respect of the advances 
of French power in the SouthSeas, Our elders remember the excite- 
ment roused in this country by the “‘case of Mr. Pritchard” in 1843 ; 
and we now learn that French encroachment in the Society Islands has 
taken the form of complete annexation of that group, together with 
the Paumotus, Marquesas, and Gambier Islands. These energetic and 
not very scrupulous measures are taken with a view to secure the trade 
which will one day be created in the Pacific by the opening of the 
Panama Canal. England is not exactly in a position to condemn such 
annexations on general principles, and there is some reason to doubt 
the universal application of Lord Salisbury’s maxim that “ trade follows 
the flag.” But, for the sake of peace and order, it is very desirable 
that English statesmen should keep their eyes open to what is going 
on in Tahiti and elsewhere. The beautiful and fertile lands so well 
described by Miss Gordon Cumming have attracted many adventurers 
of a dangerous class. The action of some French or American consul 
may involve us any day in a confused quarrel which might lead to 
misunderstandings between ourselves and our allies. But these political 
considerations have led us away from the chief attractions of Miss 
Gordon Cumming’s book. Those who would spend a pleasant hour 
among tropical scenes must read it for themselves. 

If British statesmanship has a South Sea question to solve, there is 
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a still more urgent question at issue in the island which Mr. Joseph 
Hutton” calls the New Ceylon. What our precise relation to North 
Borneo may be at the present moment might puzzle a jurist to say. 
An English Company has obtained grants of a territory larger than 
Ceylon ; and Lord Kimberley has advised the Queen to grant the 
Company a charter which goes far to make North Borneo a depen- 
dency of the Crown. Mr. Hutton has not himself explored this new 
field of enterprise ; but he has had special opportunities of studying 
its history and resources, His ‘pioneer volume” will be useful to 
all who wish to understand the discussion which has lately taken place 
in the House of Commons. Two questions of special importance are 
raised by the issue of the charter. First, was the cession of territory 
by the Sultans of Brunei, and Sulu a valid cession? Had they the 
right to give a title to the land and power of life and death over the 
inhabitants of North Borneo? And, second, when such a cession is 
made to a British Company, and recognized by the British Govern- 
ment, what rights are created? If the Company should be wound up 
(and the charter makes provision for a winding-up), to whom does 
the ceded territory belong? Does it fall to the Crown, or does it 
revert to the grantors? But there is really no end to these questions. 
We put them, not because we think the Government has made a mis- 
take, but simply that attention may be called to difficulties which 
should be quietly disposed of now—not left to trouble us in some 
moment of danger and dispute. There seems to be no doubt <hat the 
land of the Company may be made immensely valuable. Borneo, of 
course, is a tropical island; it will never be a white man’s country; 
but it is anticipated that much of the hill region will be found suit- 
able for coffee planting. 

From the tropics we are carried by Professor Nordenskiéld’s nar- 
rative™ to the far North. The Vega sailed round Asia and Europe ; 
and her crew landed on all sorts of countries and experienced all 
sorts of climate. But the important part of the voyage was that 
which lay between Tromsoe and Behring’s Straits. Starting in the 
month of July, the Norwegian explorers passed between Novaya 
Zemlya and the main land, left the Samoyed Peninsula well to the 
south, skirted the West and East Taimur Peninsulas, and the northern 
coast of Siberia, and finally took up winter quarters not far from the 
Straits. The nearest land was that inhabited by the Chukches, of 
whom Professor Nordenskiild has given a more particular account 
than any previous traveller. He regards them as a mixed race, pro- 
bably composed of the weaker elements in various Asiatic races, 
pushed gradually into the least desirable corner of the Continent by 
stronger rivals. They are quiet, peaceable, and good-natured. They 
seem to be aliost without government, and Professor Nordenskivld did 
not discover among them any trace of religion. The Russian priests 
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make some converts among them by means of presents of tobacco ; 
but their Christianity, when they are Christians, is, as might be 
expected, of the most superficial character. After the rigours of the 
Pole, the rest of the Vega’s voyage must have seemed like a holiday. 
Passing through Behring’s Straits, she made for Yokohama, and 
thence by Hongkong, Singapore, and Suez, back to European waters. 
In the course of the voyage many valuable observations were made 
by the scientific members of the party, which are recorded in these 
volumes, Professor Nordenskiild has also taken pains to bring his 
own work into relation with that of other explorers by providing us 
with notes and abstracts of previous Arctic voyages. 

Mr. Edward Rae” has written a bright and amusing account of a 
journey round the coasts of the White Sea, or Kola, Peninsula. Pos- 
sessing considerable experience as a traveller and as a writer, Mr. Rae 
has a happy knack of finding out the pleasant side of the people and 
places he visits—or, at least, the side which may be made pleasant in 
description and portraiture. Even the mosquito, which has van- 
quished many a stout-hearted voyager, has not been able to exhaust 
his humorous tolerance; he is even able to extract some pleasure 
from the society of the Colex, by making studies of him in various 
attitudes and states of mind. Mr. Rae’s journey gave him many 
opportunities of observing the ways of half-savage peoples, and there 
is much that is new and valuable in his account of the Lapps and 
Samoyedes, their languages, customs, and superstitions. One of the 
most attractive chapters in this book is that in which the author de- 
scribes the power that has been acquired among the primitive fishers of 
the White Sea by the Monks of Solovetsk. That strange fortress- 
monastery, built in the fifteenth century on an island in the White 
Sea, has not altogether lost the power and wealth it acquired in the 
days when it was under the special patronage of the lordly city of 
Novgorod. We can cordially recommend Mr. Rae’s new work to all 
who read for instruction or for amusement. 

Lady Alicia Blackwood” has published some notes of residence at 
Scutari during the Crimean War. There is nothing specially worth 
reading in her book ; but it gives a tolerably vivid notion of the dis- 
comforts encountered by the ladies who went out to nurse our soldiers 
and to look after the soldiers’ wives. Rascally Greeks selling arrack 
to the poor women—apathetic Turkish officials leaving one’s goods 
and chattels to moulder in the Custom House—constant waste and 
small hardships occasioned by ignorance of all the elementary matters 
which people in charge of stores ought to know—rats “ eighteen 
inches long” pervading one’s quarters or found dead under the flooring 
—fleas so audacious that only “ Gordon of the Engineers” was thought 
capable of dealing with them—these are a few of the troubles which 
Lady Alicia has to tell, The passages of ner narrative which have 
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reference to soldiers’ wives suggest forcibly that it is a mistake, under 
any circumstances, to allow women to be attached to an army in the 
eld. 

“Fair Athens”” is little more than a tourist’s note-book. Mr. 
Edmonds should be more careful in transcribing classical Greek. 
“‘ Byma” (for Bema) and “ Jupiter Olympus” are two out of a good 
many small mistakes. 

“ Hesperothen”™ is not a work calling for lengthy criticism. The 
author’s name is enough. We all know that Dr. Russell can make an 
amusing book out of any of the rapid journeys which he has to 
make in the pursuit of his profession as a special correspondent. If 
there is wonderfully little in the book when it is done, let the blame 
rest with those who create the demand which special correspondents 
supply. 

Two handsome illustrated volumes lie before us, which we have not 
space to describe. In the ‘“‘ Heart of the White Mountains”” full 
justice is done by author and artist to one of the finest bits of country 
in the United States. ‘Mountain Life in Algeria” is rather slight 
—a mere record of a sketching tour, and the illustrations are of un- 
equal merit; but some of the picturesque aspects of Kabyle peasant 
life are well rendered in Mr. Barclay’s drawings. 

Another beautifully illustrated book is M. Rousselet’s ‘‘ India and its 
Native Princes,” Nowhere that we know of has there been given 
within the compass of a single volume so good an idea of the 
picturesque aspect of India. There can be no doubt that the element 
of the picturesque has counted for something in our relations with the 
country. Interest excited by accounts of the grandeur of ancient 
architecture, the splendour of Oriental princes, has often developed into 
the more rational and fruitful interest in the people of India, which 
leads Englishmen to give so much of their energy to the administration 
of our greatest dependency. 

Dr. Murdoch” has embodied some of the results of a long experience 
of Indian educational work in a letter to the Viceroy. He calls atten- 
tion to some of the defects of our present system. There can be little 
doubt that the higher education given in Indian colleges has produced 
a good deal of scepticism, social disorganization, and even immorality. 
“Young Bengal” is proverbially self-confident and flippant ; ready to 
adopt the vices of European civilization, eager to play a part in Indian 
politics, and quite unconscious of the difficulties of government. It 
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seems desirable to train up a “ Young Bengal” of a more healthy and 
sensible type by giving our higher education a more practical turn, by 
introducing more morality, history, and industrial knowledge into the 
course of study, and by abstaining, as far as possible, from setting the 
Oriental mind to work prematurely on our own religious and metaphy- 
sical controversies. We do not share Dr. Murdoch’s pious dislike of 
the writings of Mr. Huxley; but we agree with him in thinking that 
Huxley’s “Hume” is not a suitable classbook for acute, half-educated 
Bengali students. Improved higher education must be based on a 
sound primary education. In dealing with this part of his subject, 
Dr. Murdoch makes some useful remarks on the defects of the 
elementary school books now in use. It might seem incredible that 
the Indian Government should sanction reading books which contain 
filthy stories and exhortations to worship Vishnu; but Dr. Murdoch 
assures us that such is the fact. To remedy this and other evils, to 
make the system at once freer and more efticient, is far from an easy 
task. Little can be expected from local effort, and increased activity 
of the Central Government means increased expense. And we need 
not go beyond this pamphlet for proof that the differences which 
divide us at home are preventing co-operation between English friends 
of education in India. Dr. Murdoch is much troubled by the appoint- 
ment of teachers and Principals in Indian colleges without regard to 
their belief or want of belief. We can hardly expect a devout Free 


Churchman to work quite harmoniously with a disciple of Tyndall’s. 
But this difficulty is almost inevitable. Public opinion in England 
would not permit the application of a religious test to candidates for 


Indian appointments. We can only suggest that the Presbyterian and 
the Tyndallite should loyally agree to differ, and try to find some 
common ground of positive morality and natural religion from which 
to attack the ignorance and superstition of our Indian subjects. 

Dr. Calderwood’s little book” contains a good deal of excellent 
advice to parents and teachers. We are glad to see parents as well as 
teachers included in the scope of a manual like this. There are still 
many people who think that education is exclusively the work of the 
schoolmaster ; but we are beginning to realize that teaching is only a 
part of education, and that the best teacher can do little with children 
who are foolishly managed at home. Dr. Calderwood’s counsels may 
be arranged under three heads. First, he impresses on us that the 
teacher or parent cannot govern children until he has learned to govern 
himself. In the second place, he points out that a little study of human 
nature and child nature would save us from many disastrous mistakes. 
The common delusion of mothers and nurses that a child’s will should 
be “broken,” would cease to work mischief in nurseries if we only 
understood that wilfulness proceeds rather from want of will than from 
undue strength of will. Thirdly, Dr. Calderwood has to tell us that 
the mechanism of teaching should not be allowed to press too 
uniformly on teachers and scholars. Time tables should be subject to 





7 “On Teaching ; its Ends and Means.” By H. Calderwood, LL.D. London: 
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variation, and the teacher should always be ready to revive flagging 
attention by changing the physical or mental occupation of his class. 
These maxims are illustrated from the writer’s experience of Scottish 
and American schools. 

The head master of Clifton College has delivered from the chair of 
the Education Society an address on “ Morality in Public Schools,” 
which is now issued in pamphlet form. When we mention that Mr. 
Wilson uses the word “ morality” in its special sense, it will be seen that 
he undertakes to deal with a delicate and difficult subject. He has spoken 
wisely and forcibly, with excellent taste and feeling, and with a clear 
perception of the dangers which beset the application of religious ethics 
to the actions of schoolboys. We recommend this address to all who 
are concerned in the management of boarding schools, large or small. 

Mr. Oswald Dawson” evidently understands his subject; and his 
hints in regard to shelves, cases, librarian’s books, rules, accounts, and 
such matters will be found useful by teachers or others who wish to 
form a school library. Ifa second edition of this pamphlet is called 
for, we hope Mr. Dawson will be kind enough to rewrite his preface. 
His first sentence, which is twenty-seven and a half lines in length, 
reminds us of some triumphs of legislative style which we have 
encountered in Acts of Parliament of the reign of King George III. 

In a paper read before the Royal Society of Edinburgh, Mr. Patrick 
Geddes” makes a vigorous attempt to provide a scientific scheme for 
the classification of statistics. He has little difficulty in showing that 
the schemes hitherto adopted are not scientific. They may be practically 
convenient, but they do not even pretend to be logically consistent. 
Mr. Geddes bases his system on a scientific description of society. 
First, every human society exists within certain limits of time and 
space. Statistics therefore must be dated, and they must exhibit the 
quantity and quality of land occupied by the community under ex- 
amination. Again, every society is composed of organisms. Statistics 
must record the number, the ethnological character, the functional 
efficiency, and the social relations of the persons who make up the 
community. Thirdly, human organisms are constantly employed in 
seizing the matter and energy of nature, and in distributing and applying 
the same for the satisfaction of their wants. Statistics must therefore 
give account of the products of the given society ; distinguishing mediate 
products—.e., things which are useful only in the exploitation, manu- 
facture, or transport of other products—from ultimate products, which 
actually satisfy some human want. Under the three headings we have 
indicated any social fact may be classified. -A criminal act, for ex- 
ample, would appear first in the column showing the occupations of the 
persons forming the society in question; then under the heading 
“Joss” in a column showing the waste of products by “ social agencies,” 
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The facts of geography, physical economics, and demography readily 
lend themselves to Mr. Geddes’s scheme. Political economy he finds 
less tractable, and he is very severe on the speculative and scholastic 
turn which has been given to this science. His strictures are not 
wholly undeserved ; but it is well to remember that the economist is 
subject to special temptations from which the student of other sciences 
is free, and also that political economy is not a very cld science. How 
long is it since geologists were divided much as economists are now 
divided into schools, ‘‘ sometimes named after their founders, or some- 
times designated from some prominent aspect of their doctrine,” each 
claiming a monopoly of geological orthodoxy ? We have not space to 
notice Mr. Geddes’s treatment of the ethical element in society. We 
have read his paper with interest and profit, and we should like to see 
his ideas worked out in a more elaborate form. 

Mr. Tupper’s study of Punjab Customary Law™ will be useful, not 
only to Indian administrators, but to students of legal antiquities. 
The English magistrate in India is constantly brought into contact 
with the origins of our Aryan civilization. In examining the elders 
of a village on their local custom, he comes on facts and notions which 
enable him to throw light on the problems discussed by Laveleye and 
Maine. The documents here collected by Mr. Tupper, and his own 
commentary on them, should be added to every great law library. 

We have received the fourth edition of Mr. Fawcett’s Protection and 
Free Trade,” enlarged to meet recent developments of Protectionist 
opinion ; the Statistics of New Zealand,* and the Education Statistics 
of Victoria ;** M. Kérisi’s Annual Bulletin of the Finances of Great 
Towns ;* the fourth volume of the Folk-Lore Record ;* and the first 
number of a promising Italian Review, La Cultura ;*" “Anglers’ Even- 
ings;”* a collection of sketches by the members of the Manchester 
Angling Club, From America we have received the Report of the 
Children’s Aid Society,” a pamphlet un Civil Service Reform,“ 
and a list of subjects and questions issued by the Political Education 
Society.” 
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ROFESSOR HUXLEY’S volume of Essays and Lectures, en- 

titled ‘‘ Science and Culture”! is a most valuable contribution 
to literature, and at the same time an excellent enunciation of the 
relations of science to learning in general. But, strong as are the 
author’s sympathies with science, his own grasp of human life and of 
the historic evolution of the higher human qualities is so wide as to 
prevent him from appearing either as the advocate of one-sided sub- 
stitution of the new learning for the time-honoured modes of culture 
now more valued, or as the champion of modern science from the 
practical side which has exercised so marvellous an influence on the 
history of our time. Here without prejudice, in so far as is possible 
where a man writes concerning things in which his convictions are 
the cause of his life’s work, the reader will find written out in various 
ways the position which science, especially natural history, claims to 
hold in relation to the educational problems of the time. And it is 
not too much to say that never before has the position of science been 
stated so temperately, fairly, and with a consciousness that the prac- 
tical outcome of science should be the diffusion of that higher human 
enjoyment which comes from the translation of knowledge into 
pleasure, which can colour every incident of life and create happiness 
in forms that would otherwise have remained unknown, No nobler 
plea for science was ever made than in the address which gives its 
name to the volume, delivered at the opening of Sir Josiah Mason’s 
College at Birmingham; and if it is insinuated that the value of 
classical literature is in part the outcome of more earnest study of 
Nature by the classical writers than obtained in later times, and of a 
free use of the reasoning powers, we see the ancient spirit kindling 
into new life in the breadth and depth of treatment which is now 
given to matters that fall within the range of scientific culture. And 
whether in addressing the students as Lord Rector of Aberdeen, or 
speaking to working men on technical education or on scientific 
method, or treating of those questions which are more connected with 
physiology, like the famous doctrine of animal automatism, we find a 
like large grasp of facts, constant scorn of narrow sympathies, and 
logical effort to bring the best results of evolutionary thought within 
the grasp of those who could not have gained the conceptions without 
such aid. These thirteen essays—with the exception, perhaps, of one 
dealing with the interpretation of Aristotle’s views on the structure 
of the heart—are such as few persons can read without profit, and 
which it were well should be read by all persons who are interested 
in learning ; for they are certain to exercise a notable influence on the 
aspirations of the younger scientific men, and are in themselves 
remarkable contributions to scientific thought. If there be any 
feeling of shortcoming in the book in its educational aspect, it is 
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that the great problem of the filtering down of science to the schools 
of the country is a matter that has hardly received serious considera- 
tion. Year by year multitudes of pupils present themselves for 
examination in connection with the scheme which is administered at 
South Kensington, under the Department of Education; and teachers 
are trained by the professors who were connected with the Royal 
School of Mines, but these trained teachers, though they may be 
saturated with the science which Government pays them to learn 
(for is it not their bread of life?), are necessarily deficient in that 
broad culture which gives weight to the teaching of a man who 
finds his professional pursuits only an episode in the larger prefession 
of living. Hence the knowledge that is tested by examination is the 
merest text-book knowledge, as all knowledge so tested almost 
inevitably must be. And if fact is to be diffused where thought 
might be cultivated, and scientific formule are to replace the ancient 
habits of questioning and investigation, it may be doubtful whether 
the gain to the nation will be worth the labour; and whether such 
work will tend to build up a rational enjoyment of existence. In the 
higher schools of the country the influence of University requirements, 
liberal and enlightened as these have become, press with extinguish- 
ing power upon the love of Nature, which is inherent in youth, by 
crushing the wayward studies which alone can lead the mind into the 
paths of its natural development, down to such scholarship require- 
ments and text-book attainments as admit of being weighed in an 
examiner’s balance. This slavery of the young scientific mind passes 
almost as a matter of course, because a corresponding method is fol- 
lowed in the older studies which have long since attained, if not com- 
pleteness, comparative perfection in their methods of exposition. But 
in no branch of the natural history sciences’ has such a condition been 
reached, Discoveries of the greatest value are latent in the minds of 
all new students, and it is almost a condition for the higher progress 
of science that there should be in the methods of teaching something 
of the same sort of freedom as that which the investigator experiences, 
Upon this and some minor matters exception may be taken to some of 
the author’s views, but we trust that in some future volume the 
practical difficulties in scientific education will be grappled with. 

The internal structure of the earth’ in relation to the origin of 
mountains and volcanic phenomena is a subject which has the advan- 
tage of resting upon very limited knowledge. It hence appeals largely 
to the imagination, and there is room for considerable difference of 
opinion with regard to almost every question that can be discussed. 
In the last five-and-twenty years we have seen a complete change of 
popular belief from the idea of a fluid earth supporting a thin crust to 
the idea of an earth practically solidified. And such is the ingenuity 
of the scientific mind that it has been found perfectly possible to give 
an explanation of volcanic phenomena consistent with either view. If 
the physicist had not interfered, the geologist would probably have 





2 «¢ Physics of the Earth's Crust.” By the Rev. Osmond Fisher, M.A., F.GS. 
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been content to go on believing that the crust was comparatively thin. 
Mr. Fisher, basing his arguments chiefly on the views of the late Mr. 
Hopkins, reverts to the old idea that the crust is thin, probably not 
more than five-and-twenty miles thick, and that a more or less fluid 
portion exists between the crust and the solid centre. From this it 
follows that the elevated masses of land are supported by a corre- 
sponding downward thickening. Being unable tv avail himself of con- 
traction, as an agent in producing the observed compression and 
crumpling of the earth’s surface, the author appeals to expansion ; and 
it is urged that cracks due to the expansion of water in the rocks be- 
neath the crust make their way to the surface so as to establish outlets, 
which become volcanic vents. The views of Mr. Mallet are con- 
tested, but apparently not appreciated, since the geological side of the 
evidence in favour of those views is ignored. Mr. Fisher’s book 
throughout gives one the impression of a deficiency of experience of 
the practical questions which demand solution in relation to volcanic 
phenomena, and hence he relies more on the views of others than we 
should have thought desirable. His treatment of the subject is neither 
a history nor a philosophic digest of conflicting views, but rather a 
memoir, in which everything is made subservient to the enunciation 
of the author’s own views, and the conclusions which follow from 
them. The book is well put together, and contains a good deal of 
useful information, gathered from many sources, so that it is a 
necessary work of reference to the geologist. But it does not appear 
to us that the theoretical views that are enunciated are of a character 
to displace those which have grouped themselves around the concep- 
tion of a solidified earth; for in Mr. Fisher’s system there is no 
fundamental proposition from which all others follow, and there is no 
means of substantiating his views by an appeal to natural sections of 
the rocks, while we fail to discover an explanation of any difficulty 
in the physics of the earth which could not be better met in many ways. 
The explanation of the lavas thrown out in sequence from volcanic 
vents as due to the melting up of what the author terms the roots of 
the mountains, really affords no solution of the facts from the geolo- 
gical point of view. 

Dr. John Evans, in 1865, contributed to the Natural History 
Review an account of some portions of the fossil bird, termed 
Archeopteryx,’ which he believed to be referable to the jaws and 
brain. These jaws contained teeth in an excellent state of preserva- 
tion, and made a remarkable addition to our knowledge of the organi- 
zation which was consistent with the bird plan. Now that a second 
example has been found of this singular fossil, with the skull well 
preserved and with teeth, showing in every detail characters exhibited 
in the British Museum Slab, Mr. Evans has reprinted his Paper, with 
a preface, drawing attention to this and some other points of struc- 
ture in the Archeopteryx. There is no doubt that his original 

3 “On Portions of a Cranium and a Jaw in the Slab containing the Fossil Re- 
mains of the Archeopteryx.” By John Evans, D.C.L., LL.D., F.B.S., V.P.G.S. 
London: J. S. Virtue & Co. 1881. 
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conclusion was a most important discovery in comparative anatomy, and 
his sagacious recognition of the mode of arrangement of the feathers 
in the leg in the new specimen gives a special value to the reprint. 

Naturalists and classical scholars will alike welcome Dr. Ogle’s 
edition of “Aristotle on the Parts of Animals.”* It is prefaced by an 
introduction, in which an attempt is made to discuss some of the 
characteristics of the Aristotelian philosophy in matters of natural 
history as compared with modern views. To the introduction succeeds 
a second essay on the main groups of animals, setting forth the 
anatomical and physiological conceptions which weighed with the 
ancient writer in dividing animals into natural assemblages. Then in 
a page a synopsis or contents is given of the succeeding work. The 
notes are extremely valuable; they extend to as great a length as the 
work they elucidate, and comprise a vast amount of natural history 
knowledge such as the classical scholar would have no means ot 
obtaining, and which the naturalist might not always have ready to 
hand, though as a rule the information is such as is the common 
property of science. A more complete and elegant work has rarely 
been performed in elucidation of any natural history writer, and it 
may be recommended to the notice to all naturalists. 

“European Ferns’”’ is the title of a sumptuous quarto volume illus- 
trated with thirty coloured plates and a multitude of woodcuts.’ There 
is an introduction of forty to fifty pages on ferns in general, describ- 
ing their structure, habits, geographical distribution, culture, economic 
properties, collection, and other matters of interest tothe student. Mr. 
Britten commences the history of ferns with a short note on the genus, 
and then devotes a page or two to each species according to itsinterest. 
Many of these ferns have been described so often that there is very little 
that is new to be said concerning them ; but the large store of informa- 
tion relating to geographical distribution, habitat, varieties, and species 
which has been introduced has been collected and woven in by the 
author with a good deal of folk-lore and quaint conceits or knowledge 
concerning ferns. This volume is certainly to be commended as 
calculated to meet every want of the general reader. It gives the best 
scientific results in the most popular form without the technicalities of 
science, lightened with those matters of collateral interest which could 
hardly claim a place in a technical treatise. 

It was an ingenious conception of Mr. Heath’s to draw attention 
to Autumn Leaves, and make the coloured pictures of the dead or 
changing leaf one of the attractions of a new volume.’ His book 
consists of two parts; the first, entitled “‘ Autumn Rambles,” describes 
the woodland scenery of some of the more beautiful localities in the 
New Forest, and here are introduced some woodcut drawings of more 





4 « Aristotle on the Parts of Animals.” Translated, with introduction and notes, 
by W. Ogle, M.A., M.D., F.R.C.P. London : Kegan Paul, Trench & Co. 1882. 

5 ** European Ferns.” By James Britten, F.L.S. With coloured illustrations 
from Nature by D. Blair, F.L.S. Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co., London, Paris, 
and New York. 

* ‘Autumnal Leaves.” By F. G. Heath. With twelve coloured plates. 
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than ordinary excellence which have been made by Mr. Short. The 
second part of the book is a detailed study of the leaves of trees 
chiefly in the matter of colour, and besides many initial letters this half 
of the book has twelve page illustrations. “It is a handsome volume, 
well printed and worthy to rank with the author’s previous publications 
in drawing attention to neglected natural beauty in plant-life. 

Professor Tanner writes a little book of ninety-two pages, called 
“ Further Steps in Agriculture.” Very likely Professor Tanner knows 
the capacities of the minds to which his book may appeal, but it seems 
to us affectedly simplified by its mode of explanation, needlessly 
amplified bythe questions which follow the brief lessons ; and then we 
are not at all sure that the knowledge given is altogether calculated to 
promote a knowledge of agriculture. Large type is used to draw 
attention to striking words, and each of the twenty-eight lessons is 
followed by a paragraph stating the chief things to be remembered. 
As Examiner in the principles of agriculture under the Government 
Department of Science, the author may be presumed to have discovered 
that more solid teaching would be thrown away on the young student. 

An excellent little text-book on “ Electricity and Magnetism” by 
Professor Sylvanus Thompson’ is issued by Messrs. Macmillan in their 
series of Schvol Class-Books. The book contains a large amount of 
information, clearly stated, assisted by useful figures, and furnished 
with exercises on the twelve chapters into which it is divided. It isa 
work which may be commended to the beginner as an excellent intro- 
duction to the subject. 

Under the title “ Amenities of Science, Literature, and Banking,” 
Mr. Jordan has reprinted four letters from the Buenos Ayres Herald, 
which may be interesting to those who found profit in his previous 
publications, for they are replies to critics ; but to the ordinary student 
of science or literature the pamphlet offers no new evidences of the 
author’s mental eccentricity. 

Sir John Lubbock’s address to the British Association at its meeting 
at York,” was so recently and fully before the public that we need do 
no more than chronicle the republication of his essay in a separate 
volume of ninety pages. Probably other writers would have dealt 
with more or less different facts, and might have differently estimated 
the relative importance of the work of individuals; but the literary 
point of view from which the author takes his survey of the science of 
fifty years is worthy of general study. Had he been addressing a 





7 “ Further Steps in the Principles of Agriculture.” 
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scientific audience, or dealing with the science of the past in relation to 
its power of creating new thoughts and new researches in the future, 
his address might have had a greater value, but would scarcely have 
commanded the public appreciation bestowed upon it. 

Professor Ball has reprinted from Nature his lecture on Tides." 
It is difficult to deal seriously with a production of this kind, in which 
the language is frequently unmeasured, in which the facts may be met 
by counter-facts, and in which the astronomer puts his foot upon the 
geologist and his investigations as though dealing with a noxious insect. 
Such a lecture may be admirable in stimulating the interest of a Mid- 
land audience, in drawing attention to researches which it would be 
impossible for the hearers to master, but it may be mischievous from 
its tone of unqualified exposition when printed and available for 
reference. It is too serious for the buffoonery which relieves its 
apparent discussion of facts, and too deficient in facts to carry conviction 
to any one whose scientific faith has not been formed in the school of 
Baron Munchausen. It is unscientific to ask the geologist to avail 
himself of tides of 600 feet which would have washed everything off 
the land, and have ground the marine organisms into sea sand, when 
the oldest fossils show no signs of attrition, and the oldest deposits are 
free from evidence of such tidal perturbation. 

Mr. Constable has made a new attempt to teach Geometry” in a series 
of a hundred propositions which are demonstrated somewhat in the 
manner of the propositions of Euclid. Each proposition is followed by 
a certain number of examples or exercises, sometimes with indications 
of propositions that have to be considered in solving the questions. 
There are fifty miscellaneous examples at the end of the book. The 
work is clear and able, and calculated to meet a want in scientific 
teaching. 

The Rev. Mr. Carruthers, of Moradabad, sends us a pamphlet’? on 
an attempt to prove Newton’s law of attraction for a resisting medium. 
After discussing the question, the author concludes: “If the above 
views of resistance are accepted, the world must be held to be one 
great whole, ruled by the same common mechanical laws which guide 
the workman in his workshop ;” and he adds as a gloss, “ The theory ot 
Sir Isaac Newton is drawn up like some pretty fairy tale. It is all 
very beautiful, but it is not a description of what goes on in every- 
day life.” 

Professor Young, of New Jersey, has contributed a useful volume 
on the Sun to the International Scientific Series." It will be found to 





1 « 4 Glimpse Through the Corridors of Time.” Lecture delivered at the 
Midland Institute, Birmingham, Oct. 24, 1881. By Professor Robert S. Ball, 
LL.D., F.R.S., Andrews Professor of Astronomy in the University of Dublin, and 
Royal Astronomer of Ireland. London: Macmillan & Co. 188%. 

2 « Geometrical Exercises for Beginners.’’ By Samuel Constable. London: 
Macmillan & Co. 1882. 
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give a large amount of information concerning those questions relating 
to sun-spots, the chromosphere, corona, and phenomena observed by 
the spectroscope, which for a long time past have engaged the atten- 
tion of astronomers and physicists in all parts of the world. The book 
is perhaps a little more technical, or charged with fact, than is com- 
monly the case in the volumes of this excellent series. There is a 
considerable number of woodcuts in illustration of apparatus, sun- 
spots, the corona, and the spectrum of light in the various forms in 
which it has been observed, and a beautiful frontispiece representing 
a typical sun-spot. It is a work in which the scientific merit 
somewhat overshadows the literary art with which it is rendered. 

Sir Thomas Brassey, in the intervals of a busy life, has been 
gathering materials for a work on the strength, resources, and ad- 
ministration of the British Navy,” which is to extend to six volumes. 
It will, apparently, owe a good deal to materials which have already 
been published, either in separate works or as articles in various 
periodicals. The first volume, extending to 600 octavo pages, relates 
to shipbuilding for the purposes of war, and describes all the varied 
types of ships which are now in existence. The author’s connec- 
tion with the Admiralty has probably enabled him to give a tech- 
nical tone to this account of British ships; but although the engineer 
and naval officer and politician may find it necessary to grasp all the 
details here assembled, the work will be found rather too encyclopedic 
for ordinary reading. It is illustrated with plans, views, and sections 
of all the different types of ship discussed, and details of measure- 
ment, and concludes with a tabular description or catalogue of the 
chief characteristics of every ship in the British and other navies. It 
promises to be an indispensable work of reference. 
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R. GREEN’ has done well at once to throw into book furm and 

to publish what work he has already accomplished in his valu- 

able endeavour to bring into the light of day the history of England 
before the Norman Conquest. This was, as he well says, the age in 
which the political and social life of Britain put on the form which it still 
retains; it was the age of the “ birth-throes of our national life,” an 
age of great though bewildering interest to us that come after. But 
Mr. Green has had to face a period of which really very little is posi- 
tively known. It is true, no doubt, that of those unrecorded and 
even unsung times the comparative sciences are day by day bringing 





15 “The British Navy ; its Strength, Resources, and Administration.” By Sir 
Thomas Brassey, K.C.B., M.P.,M.A. Volume I. Part I. Shipbuilding for the 
purposes of War. London: Longmans, Green & Co. 1882. 

‘ 1 **The Making of England,” by J. R. Green, LL.D, London; Macmillan & 
0. 1882. 
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to light many relics and traces; but it still remains an age where 
much must be left to scientific conjecture. For instance, we know 
the West Saxons had not absorbed Dorsetshire in the sixth century ; 
but we know they had by the end of the seventh. And Mr. Green 
seeks to record the manner and the method of their doing so. As he 
points out, there is a sad dearth of monumental guides, because the 
old English towns and buildings of every kind were burned and 
destroyed and sacrificed altogether by the stubborn resistance of the 
people themselves, what though the people survived. Again, the 
evidence of contemporary chroniclers is but scanty, though Mr. Green 
makes more of this source than has ever been accomplished before. 
Antiquaries and archeologists do, however, offer valuable aid, although 
this is chiefly of supplementary use to the one great new ally Mr. 
Green has found in physical geography. The forests and morasses, 
the rivers and the ranges of hills, can still be traced without chance 
of error, and their positions are his key to explaining the advance 
over England of the English. It is needless to describe the ability or 
picturesqueness with which Mr Green carries the reader from the 
first slave-hunting visits of the Saxons to the east coast, through their 
effecting a footing in England, to their gradually extending and 
amalgamating over the land, until we come to the concluding pas- 
sage of the book—* All Englishmen in Britain united under one 
ruler.” Much, of course, is incidentally learned of the remarkable 
institutions and character, which appear, indeed, to have altered little, 
if at all, in fundamental characteristics from these early days of com- 
munities cut off from one another by morass and mountain, to these 
latter days of easy communication. Then as now ultimate govern- 
ment was by meeting, discussion, and representation. But these 
remarkable analogies will soon become common property, for Mr. 
Green’s latest volume will be attentively and widely read. 

“The Fall of the Monarchy of Charles I.”* is a title many will 
find fault with. “Fall” in such historical connection is usually 
associated with final end and collapse; and it is not usual to speak 
of a monarchy as the special possession of any one incumbent of the 
office of king, more especially in the case of one whose son succeeded 
to the crown. But with a somewhat faulty title, Professor Gardiner’s 
new book essays to deal with questions and episodes which one would 
have thought had been only too much treated of. Professor Gardiner, 
however, most successfully develops new ideas out of these well- 
worn materials, ‘Himself, a descendant of Cromwell and Ireton,” 
he seeks in this book to recall public judgment to a just balance 
from the reaction against all Puritanism which has supervened on the 
extreme writings of all that savoured of Puritanism when “ Macaulay 
and Forster were in possession of the field.” New light of a unique 
value has, however, been shed over this troubled period by the 
utilization of the correspondence of the Papal agent Rossetti with 
Cardinal Barberini. Professor Gardiner rightly considers this addition 





? “The Fall of the Monarchy of Charles L” By S. R. Gardiner, LL.D. London: 
Longmans. 1882. . 
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to the history of the period as of the highest importance, as it helps 
largely to illumine the hitherto impenetrable darkness surrounding 
the king’s private thoughts, words, and works. Other novel contribu- 
tions in aid, of scarcely less value, the author has introduced after 
continued and successful search in the Record Office and other 
English and foreign depositories of State Papers. These two volumes 
will thus be studied with deep interest by those who appreciate the 
value of a correct account of the most critical episode in all English 
history. 

“ History made interesting ”* has become the motto implicitly if not 
explicitly adopted of late years by a large number and variety of 
writers. Mr. Ewald, of the Record Office, utilizes his opportunities 
from time to time to give the public entertaining pictures of episodes 
which in ordinary histories have no great claim to detailed treatment. 
And yet many of these are worthy of all detail, for they supply illustra- 
tions of modes of life and thought in bygone times that instruct and 
widen our judgment of present occurrences. In his new volume of 
“Stories from State Papers,” Mr. Ewald supplies, in a series of short 
tales, accounts of no less than fifteen historical episodes, including Gun- 
powder Plot, the Massacre of Amboyna, and the Great Fire of London. 
And he enters into details of less known but equally telling episodes, 
as for instance, the ill-starred life of Juana of Castile, or the meteor- 
like career of Robert Carr, Earl of Somerset. The last of the stories, 
“A National Scare,” and a previous account of “ The Invincible 
Armada,” tell the tale of two “ invasion panics” in England, and of 
the vital advantage of the Silver Streak to continued national inde- 
pendence. 

It may well be questioned how far an essentially ‘ military” history* 
of battles and campaigns in which English armies have figured as 
principals from 1300 to 1800 can be of professional or technical value. 

Such a history does indeed serve to show that Engiish soldiers and 
commanders have, ever since these islands could call their population 
a nation, proved themselves no despicable opponentsof the best military 
forces of the Continent. But this is a thick book of 700 closely 
printed pages, and it is in the main devoted to the details of each 
separate battle and siege ; details which, one would think, are of little 
value either to the historian or to military science. The most valuable 
portion of the volume is the latter part that deals with the immediate 
antecedents of present military arrangements. Even this portion is too 
full, but it presents a useful picture of the fact that the British army, 
like other living organisms, is perpetually changing and altering and 
growing, and that what seems to one generation a radical and necessary 
change appears to the next an obsolete obstruction that must be 
cleared away. There are some interesting and new plans of the older 
battles—as of Agincourt and Poitiers, 


3 “Stories from the State Papers.’? By A.C. Ewald. Two vols. London : 
Chatto & Windus. 1882. 

4 « From Crecy to Assaye.” By H. R. Clinton, M.A. London: Fred. Warne & 
Co, 1881. 
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An admirable addition’ has been made to Cassell’s Popular Shilling 
Library in the shape of a description of England in Shakspeare’s time. 
There is much of interest and of use in such works, for they fill the 
gaps left by historians and by biographers in an account of any period. 
And to group such pictures of social environments round Shakspeare 
as a centre is at once an alluring and a successful idea. Chapters are 
devoted to all the branches of life. Industry, commerce, religion, 
education, science, society, London, the drama, and literature gene - 
rally, are amusingly treated in happy and, to a great degree, ex- 
haustive descriptions, The chapter on industries especially gives a 
picture of agricultural and manufacturing chances and changes that is 
particularly appropriate reading in the present day. 

The announcement’ of a full and elaborate work on the “ Social 
History of the Races of Mankind,” may well fill the reader with dis- 
may, for it promises to record and discuss a mass of fact and argu- 
ment which it would take more than a lifetime to collect and collate. 
Nevertheless, the attempt is being made, and we have an instalment of 
results in a bulky volume, dealing with the Aramean Race. As this 
“Race” embraces a variety of “tribes,” including the Phoenicians, 
Assyrians, Hebrews, Libyans, and Arabs, of all types, we have a 
social history not only of great present interest, but covering a past 
which for known extent and importance is probably not equalled by 
that of any other of the races of mankind. The main theory of this 
gigantic undertaking is stated with sufficient point in the first line of 
the introduction: “'The primeval man did not spring from a single 
stock or from an ancestral type. He arose under varying conditions 
in different countries, and at different geological periods.” Following 
upon this we have an interesting 7¢sumé of six great original races of 
mankind respectively arising, by evolution and adaptation to surround- 
ings, from as many centres of suitable conditions in America, Africa, 
and Asia. These are named respectively the Maranonian, Negritian, 
Melanesian, Turanian, Aramean, and Iranian Races. The main bulk 
of this volume gives interesting résumés of the most authoritative 
account of the various branches or sections of the Aramean stock, 
discussing and describing all the many “sides” that pertain to social 
history. As a general résumé of modern knowledge on the subject, 
this elaborate and arduous work will prove of great value. 

History’ set out in a spreading well got-up quarto of no more 
than 170 pages, presents even on the surface many attractions. The 
very table of contents is more comprehensible, and a consciousness of 
clearness is engendered of much value to the student. But, beyond 
these external qualities of much novelty and advantage, this work is 
highly to be commended as a concise digest of Italian history. All 





5 “The England of Shakspeare.” By E. Goadby. Cassell, Petter, & Galpin. 
London : 1881. 

§ “Social History of the Races of Mankind.” Fifth Division—The Aramzans. 
By A. Featherman. London: Triibner & Co. 1881. 

7 «A Compendium of Italian History.” By G. Bosco; translated by J. D. 
Morrell, LL.D. London: Longmans. 1881. 
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who have any claim to the title of educated have a fair idea of what 
occurred in Italy while history was Roman; but when once the term 
Italian usurped the place of the term Roman, the average knowledge 
concentrates itself on particular periods and episodes; and, though it 
may be able to give a fair account of one or the other of them, it is 
incapable of a connected account, or even of assigning to the particular 
period or episode its relative position and importance in the whole of 
Italian history. Dr. Morrell’s book is well calculated to remedy this 
defect, and it presents us with a terse general view of the history of a 
Peninsula that has had great effect on European development. Where 
Dr. Morrell follows closely on the Italian historian—as, for instance, in 
detailing the portents and earthquakes that occurred at the time of the 


invasion of the Turks—he digresses somewhat from the English his- * 


torical canon. 

Professor Herzog* publishes the third and last part of his digest of 
Church History. In a closely written volume of 600 pages, he deals 
with the period commencing in 1517 and ending in the early years 
of the present century. It is needless to add that the Reformation 
on the Continent is thoroughly dealt with, and the struggle of indi- 
vidualism to emancipate itself from Catholicism traced out in detail. 
The chapters on the Reformation in: England and on the development 
of the “ Church of England” afford specially instructive matter. 

From Holland,’ from the pen of Professor Tiele, of Leyden, we 
receive with gratitude a full and learned comparative account of the 
religious systems of Egypt, Assyria, Pheenicia, and Judea. The 
translation is into French, and it may be hoped an English version 
may yet be produced. There isa vast amount of matter in this volume 
of 5U0 large pages; and the religious system of each of the great 
national divisions above detailed are described in full, both historically 
and analytically. From a learned exposition of the essentially public 
character of all the religious knowledge of the Egyptians to an 
elaborate description of the “extrémes conséquences de Il’idée théo- 
cratique,” which were developed in Phenicia and Assyria, and which 
were, in Professor Tiele’s words, the pre-existent tree of which the 
ripened fruit was the Jewish religion,—the book abounds with valu- 
able information and most suggestive reflections. Its main text is the 
underlying unity of all the religious systems dealt with. 

A genuine controversial Essay,” written in defence of Christianity 
about the year 850 a.p., and at the Court of the Caliph Al Mamun, will 
naturally be welcomed, not onlyas being of general literary and historical 
interest, but as specially valuable to the history of religion. Sir W. 
Muir has devoted most praiseworthy labour, first of all, to make sure 
of the authenticity, and, secondly, to translate and publish much of 





8 «« Abriss der gesammten Kirchengeschichte.’’ Von Dr. J.J. Herzog. Erlangen : 
F. Besold. 1882. 

9 ** Histoire Comparée des Anciennes Religions.” By C. P. Tiele; translated by 
the Rev. G. Collins. Paris: Fischbacker. 1882. 

10 «‘ The Apology of Al Kindy.” By Sir W. Muir, K.C.S.I. London: Smith, 
Elder & Co. 1882. , 
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this curious sample of the abiding character of all religious contro- 
versy. As Sir W. Muir tells us in the preface, ‘ An ancient and indi- 
genous product of Asiatic Christianity, the ‘Apology’ possesses not only 
a deep interest for ourselves, but it has also a practical bearing on the 
same controversy still being prosecuted in the East.” Sir W. Muir 
rightly expects great effects in the East from the diffusion in English, 
Persian, and Urdoo translations of this account and apology of 
‘Christianity by a true Asiatic “ presenting himself and his faith in a 
purely Asiatic dress and language.” ‘To those interested in the con- 
troversy between the Koran and the New Testament in the East, we 
‘strongly recommend “The Apology of Al Kindy,” by Sir W. Muir. 

“‘ Count Miot de Melito,"' Minister, Ambassador, and Councillor of 
State between the years 1788 and 1815,” the trusted adviser and per- 
sonal assistant of the Buonaparte family at the time of its culminating 
power, has left behind him a mass of notes of very great value to the 
historian, no less than to the general reader who would form an 
unbiassed picture of what passed during the first years of the century 
in Western Europe. Count Miot—his son-in-law, the author of these 
Memoirs tells us—had the ‘‘ constant habit to write down every evening 
ali that he had learned or observed during the day.’’ And, as a con- 
sequence, these two thick volumes abound in details and remarks of 
very great interest and novelty, touching many otherwise well-known 
personages or episodes. These have been well translated from the 
French, and will doubtlessly not only be read but referred to by 
many who care for personal and private opinions of notable events 
and persons, put on record at the moment of their forming. 

The fourth volume of Blanchard Jerrold’s Life of Napoleon III,” 
carries us through from the Crimean War to the death of Napoleon III. 
in 1873. We are thus afforded much new and interesting information 
on such presently important past events as the Crimean War, Italian 
Unity, the International Exhibitions of 1855 and 1867, the Cobden 
Treaty, and the Franco-German War. Perhaps one of the most 
attractive passages in this attractive volume is that detailing the 
everyday home-life of the Emperor at the Tuileries. Those who 
peruse this volume will rise from the perusal with a much kindlier and 
therefore more just estimate of Napoleon III. than can be gleaned if 
attention be alone given to the many more public accounts which 
are too often and too much based upon the imaginings and warped 
motives of political opponents. It is true that this work is at times 
strained in its appreciative partisanship; but this is a wholesome 
reaction, and one of those in which honest and charitable enthusiasm 
may rightly colour, provided it never distort, the facts with which it 
deals, : 

Few more interesting biographies of our elder generals” have 


11 ** Memoirs of Count Miot de Melito.” By General Fleischmann. Translated. 
Two vols. Sampson Low & Masters. London. 1881. 

12 «* Phe Life of Napoleon III”’ By Blanchard Jerrold. Vol. iv. London : 
Longmans, Green & Co. 1882. 

13“ Letters and Journals of Sir W. R. Gomm,.G.C.B.” Edited by F. C. Carr- 
Gomm. Lendon: John Murray. 1881. 
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appeared than that now issued under the title ‘“‘ Letters and Journals 
of Sir William Gomm.” From the preface we learn that this book is a 
first but entirely separate instalment of selections from the great mass 
of papers left by Sir W. Gomm. A great proportion of these consist 
of letters regularly written to his sister and his aunt, and in the 
present selection they date from 1799 to 1815. These letters exhibit 
considerable pretensions to literary style, and it is remarkable in these 
letters to relations to find such continuous and detailed accounts of 
the various actions and battles in which the writer took part. How- 
ever, the future Field-Marshal appears for the fifteen years which these 
letters cover, to have been in constant action and fighting service. An 
account of a wound is characteristic of his style. It occurs in a letter 
to his sister, dated ‘“ Bidart, Dec. 15, 1813 :” “Iam afraid my letter 
will hardly be in time to keep pace with the despatch, which I am the 
more anxious it should do, as you will most probably learn that I 
have been slightly hurt in the scuffle. . . . . The musket-ball, with 
whose progress I happened to interfere, passed through the fore-part 
of my saddle and glanced off upon my left side below the hip-bone, and 
although it scarcely did more than cut the skin, it struck with some 
violence, for the honest marksman who fired it was not far off.” 

A notable effort has been made by Mr. Thornton” to provide a 
continuous history of the policy and influence of the English Foreign 
Office, as exemplified in biographical sketches of the various Foreign 
Secretaries. And to a certain degree the effort is crowned with 
success. Indeed, where the book fails as a biography, in that it 
provides more outside history and detail than becomes or belongs to 
biography proper, the work endows itself with the claim to be 
numbered among the most useful histories of its period. The writer 
has not yet, however, acquired due command over the English 
language ; the occasional bursts into magniloquence which rises into 
the incomprehensible are not so rare but that they give an undesirable 
character to the style. It is not possible, for instance, to make much 
of such a sentence as, “ The intellectual power wielded by Wellington, 
Canning, &c., was each in its several sphere united to achieve the 
same object, and prevailed.” This striving after epigrammatic effect is 
a wholesome striving, but one that requires much training and circum- 
spection, and a most vigorous and clear-sighted application of the 
pruning-knife. The portraits and the facsimiles of handwriting add 
much to the attractive value of the work. And its general temper is 
admirable; for, even though we may feel a strong inclination to 
discount the tendency to approve at too high value the good qualities 
and abilities of each successive Foreign Secretary, nevertheless it is 
not only more pleasant but more profitable to look on the good rather 
than the bad. Indeed, in reviews of the actions of public men, the 
bias is as a rule all the other way. To criticize is far easier than to do; 
to see faults and errors, far more attracting and attractive than to adopt 
thegduller réle of praising and supporting. And if Mr. Thornton 





14 « Foreign Secretaries of the Nineteenth Century.” By Perey M. Thornton. 
Two vols. Second Edition. London: W.H. Allen. 1881. 
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has erred on the side of indulgence he has erred on the right side of 
restoring to public judgment of great men and policies, an equipoise 
upset by the inevitable temptation to look to the faults rather than 
the virtues of public men while they are with us. 

In a generation which has become beyond all other generations one 
of rush and hurry, it is no wonder that the grave tendency to forget 
the past—and especially the immediate past—exhibits signs of para- 
mount and imperious vitality. Few can even dip into the speeches of 
Mr. Bright’s* earlier career without being at once struck by the 
familiar type of arguments there appearing. On almost any question 
the very identical premises and facts are there to be found that may 
be read in the newspapers of to-day; and that are both read and 
written as though they were entirely new revelations. There is thus 
a special present value in the somewhat novel development of publish- 
ing biographies of living celebrities. The very fact that the subject 
of the biography still moves among us creates a personal interest and 
a personal desire to become acquainted with the tale of his acts or his 
recorded words. And Mr. Bright happens to be of a character and 
type that lends itself most usefully to such dissection ; for Mr. Bright 
has throughout his public career maintained consistently the same 
opinions based upon the same principles, Mr. Barnett: Smith, in 
providing for the reader “accurate and exhaustive materials upon 
which he may base his own political, personal, and historical estimates,” 
and refraining from all serious attempts to criticize or pass judgment 
himself, has exercised a most wise discretion. The partisan biography 
is little read by opponents; but an impartial record, chiefly made up 
of the actual speeches and letters of the subject of the biography, of 
what has been done and said in a lifetime, finds attentive and eager 
readers among men of both sides, Its wholesome effect is thus 
doubled. 

At the present time much of value must be gleaned by a perusal 
of the vividly interesting chapters that deal respectively with the 
Corn Law Repeal, the Irish Question, and the Cobden Treaty. Fair- 
traders would do well to read the numerous references to the terrible 
distress and despair prevailing in manufacturing centres when the 
idea of a repeal of the Corn Laws first was mooted. It was a distress 
and a despair to which we are altogether strangers now even in 
the worst periods of our depressiov. But enlightened minds were at 
work; and the platform and the printing-press were utilized to clear 
away the darkness, ‘Amongst other possible means,” writes Mr. 
Barnett Smith, “ employed for rousing public opinion on the question 
was Colonel Thompson's ‘ Catechism of the Corn Law,’ Cobden’s 
‘ Russophobia,’ and numerous articles in THe Westminster REVIEW.” 
And in the end, with the establishing in active existence of the prin- 
ciple of obtaining at least cost all we use or consume, the foundation 
was laid of that industrial growth and material prosperity which has 
sent us so far ahead of all other nations. The episode of the Cobden 





15 “<The Life and Speeches of the Right Hon. J. Bright, M.P.” By G. Barnett 
Smith. Hodder & Stoughton. London: 1881. 
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Treaty of 1860 is treated only too briefly, but should be studied by 
those who in the present day are apt to regard all economists’ pro- 
phecies as failures. For there were croakers in those days as well; 
and we in these days know that the gloomy anticipations and warnings 
of the opponents of Free Trade were those of prejudice and ignorance, 
and pre-ordained to issue in lamentable failure. 

There is something remarkable in a preface to a “ Series” of 
biographies, which in the year 1882 seemingly appropriates to its own 
series as a somewhat unique novelty, the making history interesting 
by a purely biographical treatment. The endless previous endeavours 
in the same direction seem to be gratuitously ignored; and we are 
told, as though it were news to us, that ‘‘around the lives of indivi- 
duals it will be possible to bring together facts of social life in a 
clearer way, and to reproduce a more vivid picture of particular times 
than is possible in a historical handbook.” But this clothing of men 
in arrangements of possible rather than actual accessories is, howsoever 
useful, more the work of what we now call the historical novelist than 
the historian. Plutarch, indeed, has shown us the historical value 
of such work in presenting sufficiently accurate ideas of the times in 
which men lived. But in truth the lives in the Historical Biography 
Series rise considerably above this promise of the preface. Mr. 
Cornish’s Life of Cromwell is an excellent example of its kind. 
Capitally arranged; with clear maps of districts and plans of battles; 
written in short chapters and printed in large type; the work has con- 
siderable external attractiveness. It is a style intended for students, 
and the ordinary tale of dry historical facts is embellished by many 
allusions, especially to stories of doubtful authenticity, which serve at 
once to explain and to attract. But throughout the biography main- 
tains a literary and historical standard suited to the elder among 
students. It is not, as the preface to the Series suggests, a mere 
introduction to history for the young. 

Mr. Bent has given the world a very just estimate of Garibaldi’s” 
character; but it is an estimate that is likely to suffer because of its 
very justness. The name of Garibaldi is one of those centres of strife 
which renders his character incapable of just appreciation at the pre- 
sent. It is a question of blind worship or blind hate. Mr. Bent 
shows clearly, however, that Garibaldi owes all his successes and his 
failures to a character that is at once open and childlike, and yet rash 
and prejudiced. Garibaldi is easily led by those around him, pro- 
vided they make his pet ideas their leading-strings. “ The Italian 
hero,” Mr. Bent well says in his introduction, “in many respects 
reminds us of Don Quixote in real life, too good in many respects, 
in others too silly for his age.” Throughout this concise account of 
Garibaldi’s lite Mr. Bent does not scruple to speak his mind without 
respect of persons; least of all does he hesitate to point out the evil 
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counsels to which Garibaldi’s name is attached in his old age, and of 
which the authorship may be due to the failings of intellect, or to the 
influences of the designing, acting on a mind throughout life specially 
obnoxious to such influences. 

To a considerable section of the English public a Memoir” of a 
Governor of a State of the United States will present attractions of 
more than one kind. It is instructive to trace in this memoir the 
influences and actions that make up State politics in America. By this 
means we may solve many of the problems of local government in 
that larger sense in which the term describes the delegation of sovereign 
powers by the St. Stephen’s Parliament to the ‘responsible govern- 
ment” now set up in so many of the Colonies. But this memoir of 
Governor Andrews is more than this, in that it gives the account of a 
remarkable man, and of the remarkable times in which he lived. 
Gifted with considerable abilities, Governor Andrews was early im- 
bued with an intense hatred of slavery. His biographer tells us ‘he 
stands truly the embodiment and representative of manliness, sim- 
plicity, truthfulness, justice.” No wonder, then, that he was opposed 
by the professional politicians of the States. But he triumphed, and 
so proved that an earnest religious man may figure prominently and 
usefully in the arena of public life in the United States. He was also 
what he is called in the preface, “the great War Governor.” In other 
words, he presided over the energies and forces of Massachusetts 
during the episode of the greatest intra-national struggle the world 
has ever seen. As usual in American biographies, elaborate details 
are given of the Governor’s genealogy. This thoroughly English 
regard for descent flourishes with renewed vigour in American soil. 


Students of mental developments,” especially in regard to the 
necessary connection of hereditary transmission, have felt an obvious 
longing for some account of the minds that were the “forebears” of 
perhaps the most singular of the capable minds of modern days. 
Professor Bain, as he explains in his preface, is now able to give a 
detailed account of the general history and character of the father of 
John Stuart Mill. Pushing his inquiries in the parish of Logie Pert, 
James Mill’s native parish, and in the registers and records of Edin- 
burgh University, Professor Bain, with the assistance of all surviving 
friends, now publishes a full biography. Its- :¢ is specially enhanced 
by the ample details concerning James Mill’s ws..ings ; and of special 
interest to our readers are the numerous allusions to the origin and 
career of THE WeEsTMINSTER REVIEW, and to the character and matter 
of John Stuart Mill’s valuable contributions. 

The very name De Quincey” denotes smart entertaining English, and 





18 ‘Memoir of Governor Andrews.” By P. W.Chandler. 8rd Edition. Boston 
Roberts Brothers. 1881. 

19 «* James Mill: a Biography.” By Alexander Bain, LL.D. London: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. 1882. 
Pes “English Men of Letters: De Quincey.”” By David Masson. Macmillan & Co. 
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we must congratulate Professor Masson, no less than Mr. Morley, on 
the thoroughly characteristic biography of De Quincey, which has now 
been added to the “ English Men of Letters” Series. Perhaps the best 
and most needed portion of this life of De Quincey is that which deals 
with his childhood, boyhood, and early life generally. It is a period 
of life that often, indeed, usually fails to appear with sufficient promi- 
nence in biographies. Too often this is due to lack of material, and 
yet it is a period the full details of which we can ill afford to lose, if 
we would fully appreciate the man in the child. And this embryo- 
logical treatment, provided there be sufficient authentic detaii, pro- 
mises to be all-important in biographies; it is by far the most instruc- 
tive and directly valuable element in these records of achieved success 
in life. 

“Thomas Paine was Junius”™ is the somewhat confident title of a 
short pamphlet that has been published as a sequel to “ Junius Un- 
masked.” It is the work of Mr. Burr, of the lesser city of Washington, 
in the United States. It is a last spark of a dying fire of inquiry, and 
it is but an unsatisfactory spark. For instance, strenuous attempts 
have to be made to account for the fact that Paine over and over 
again declared, often when there was no reason, that he had never 
written anything except his plain pamphlet, “ The Case of the Excise- 
man.”” And Mr. Burr fails altogether to overcome the fact that this 
plain pamphlet was produced some years after the Letters of Junius 
first appeared, though in every way far inferior, and indeed of a 
different calibre altogether to these letters. The controversy has died 
down in England, but it is natural that in the youth of literature in 
the United States so enticing and interesting a literary excursus should 
exercise the wits of scholars and writers. 

A third supplementary volume of “The Letters of Charles 
Dickens”? assists yet further in filling the void inevitable to Mr. 
Forster's biography, from the fact that Mr. Forster saw comparatively 
little of Charles Dickens during his later years. Letters reflect the 
man; and, although in the midst of signs of ability we meet also with 
clear evidence of more homely traits and even of common failings, yet 
even in this there is much of special interest to beginners in life, 
because they thus learn indisputably not to despair even though they 
may be conscious of personal failings. Dickens, after all, was mortal ; 
and in this aspiring youth will find great consolation and encourage- 
ment. Some twenty or more letters to the late Lord Lytton, add con- 
siderably to the value of this particular volume. 

It is needless to remark that a new work® by the late Mr. Barry 
possesses a twofold interest. It has melancholy interest as a monu- 
ment of his achievements wrought by his own hands. And the inscrip- 
tion, so to speak, which explains the monument isa memoir, by Canon 
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Barry, sketching the professional career of his distinguished brother. 
But more living interest will attach to the main body of the work, for 
there we have in the great architect's own words his ideas on the 
principles and practice of his art. These are thrown into the form of 
lectures delivered at various times, but to audiences not confined to 
the limited class of architectural students: they consequently, in the 
words of the preface, “ steer clear of architectural technicality and de- 
tail, and deal with architecture chiefly in its relations to other branches 
of art and to the requirements and interests of modern life.” The 
lectures are divided into two series. The first of these relates to 
general principles and their applications, and its chapters are of the 
highest value and interest. We are taken in detail over the wide 
ground of architecture from the tracing such curious principles as that 
uneven numbers, for instance, in the number of windows or steps, are 
more pleasing than even numbers, to such practical applications as the 
planning ofa square for big towns, in which the houses shall be separate 
and distinct, but surround a common garden, under which are 
kitchens, swimming baths, and other offices common to the use of all 
the houses. The second series is an able and, for the space it occupies, 
an exhaustive account of all historical examples. The chapters on 
Domestic Architecture are specially instructive, and present many 
attractive items for the present time of esthetic revivalism in these 
matters, Ancient, military, and ecclesiastical architecture are each in 
turn fully explained. These lectures will be welcomed as the rich 
legacy of a master-mind, not only by architectural students, but also 
by that larger circle who take intelligent interest in that branch of 
Art which affects them most immediately and most directly. 

In a handsomely got-up volume,™* Mr. Perry endeavours to lay 
before the world a somewhat comprehensive introduction to the study 
of antique sculpture. It is intended at once for the student, the artist, 
the travelling amateur, and the historian. And the work, eclectic in 
character, is well done. There is an ample list of some 280 illustra- 
tions, many of them familiar to us already in other works. The 
historical views enunciated are popular rather than scientific; but there 
is much of value especially to the general reader, and the volume may be 
most advantageously studied by all who would visit any collections ot 
antique sculpture, as well as by all who have any intention of devot- 
ing themselves professionally to sculpture in any form whatever. 

All interested in Prints* will welcome and value a magnificent 
and elaborate “Edition de Luxe,” entitled ‘‘ Bartolozzi and his Works,” 
The so-called esthetic reaction which would carry us back three or 
four generations in the artistic surroundings of every-day life, has 
naturally found in Bartolozzi a man of the period, in so far as engrav- 
ings and prints are concerned. By this action there has been brought 
into fashion again an artist who certainly deserves never to have lapsed 





% **Greek and Roman Sculpture.” By W. C. Perry. London: Longmans, 
Green & Co. 1882. 

% ‘< Bartolozziand his Works.” By Andrew W. Tuer Two vols, London: 
Hamilton, Adams & Co. 1882. 
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in artistic esteem. The author of this full account of Bartolozzi and his 
works, gives, as far as it can now be given, a complete sketch of the 
artist’s life. This is followed by short dissertations on style; on the 
art of engraving generally ; and on such questions as the methods of 
signing adopted by artists; hints as to collecting and judging prints, 
proofs, reprints, deceptions, and so forth. All this, it will be seen, 
renders the work exceptionally valuable to the collector of prints. And to 
many, most valuable of all, is the very complete catalogue and account 
of Bartolozzi’s own works, together with much interesting detail as to 
the prices they have fetched at various times. The importance of this 
information is acknowledged when we remember that Bartolozzi’s works 
are probably more numerous than those of any other engraver, English 
or foreign. 





BELLES LETTRES. 


HAKSPEARE, and the various studies connected with Shak- 
speare, demand a considerable part of our space. We have 
before us an entirely new edition of Shakspeare’s works; a reprint of 
‘“‘ Julius Cesar,” which represents a wholly new theory of Shak- 
sperean criticism; a reprint of “‘ Henry V.;’" and finally, a stout 
volume devoted entirely to the consideration of the question whether 
Shakespeare, as the author of the dramas which bear his name, was 
not, after all, a mythe.* The theory that Shakspeare is only the name 
under which a philosopher chose to write plays, is not, of course, anew 
one. In 1856 a Miss Delia Bacon wrote an article in Putnam’s Magazine, 
which startled the world with the strange conjecture that the true 
author of “ Hamlet” was also the author of the “ Novum Organum” 
and “The Advancement of Learning”—was, in fact, Lord Bacon. 
Never was theory received with greater ridicule, never was theorist 
made to suffer more heavily for offending against established ideas. 
Miss Bacon died poor, miserable, and despised, but firmly convinced 
that she was appointed to do a great world’s work—that she had, in 
fact, a mission to disclose the veritable authorship of the so-called 
Shaksperean drama. She believed that actual proof of the truth of 
her story would be found in Shakspeare’s grave. She claimed to 
have discovered, from long study of Lord Bacon’s letters, a series of 
direct clues and direct evidences to the fact that the famous secret was 
shut up beneath the stones which are protected by the historic curse. 
She came to England in the hope of braving the imprecation and vindi- 
cating her theory; but, from one cause and another, she never accom- 
plished her purpose. We have in Hawthorne’s eloquent English an 
account of her night visit to the little Stratford church, and the out- 





1 “King Henry V.” Edited by W. Aldis Wright, M.A., LL.D. Clarendon 
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2 «*The Shaksperean Myth.’’ By Appleton Morgan. Cincinnati: Robert 
Clarke & Co. London: Lockwood & Co. 1881. 
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ward investigation of the grave which held her hopes. But her feeble 
health, weakened by poverty, which was at times little short of priva- 
tion, gave way, and she returned to America to die. Her famous book 
was practically unread. Hawthorne himself, who was a convert to her 
ideas, confesses that he only read portions of it. By the rest of the 
world it was laughed at, derided, and forgotten. But the theory was 
not allowed to die. It was followed up in Mr. William Henry Smith’s 
‘Bacon and Shakspeare,” which is said to have converted Lord Palmer- 
ston, and which is still the great text-book and authority for the whole 
controversy. The theory certainly has grown in importance of late 
years. It is no longer flouted as impossible. It is admitted as in- 
genious, as possible, and even as highly probable, by many persons 
who have gone carefully into the question. It is one of the many 
puzzles of history and literature which are full of attraction to certain 
minds. Itis very doubtful whether the question can ever be definitely 
settled. Those, however, who feel inclined to make some little inves- 
tigation for themselves into the matter, will find Mr. Appleton Morgan’s 
volume exceedingly interesting. Not that Mr. Morgan’s treatment is 
worthy of the importance of his subject. His style is very bad; his 
method of arrangement hopelessly clumsy; his grammar sometimes 
dismally defective. He seems to be under the impression that Plautus 
wrote in Greek; and he calls the prologue to “ Troilus and Cressida”’ 
a “rhymed prologue,” although only the last few lines of it are in 
rhyme. The facts with which he deals, and the quotations he makes 
use of, he repeats again and again with a pertinacious defiance of 
literary form which soon ceases to be amusing. A worse arranged 
book it would be difficult to imagine, but whoever takes the trouble of 
going through it will find practically all the facts necessary to enable 
him to form his own judgment in the matter. There is undoubtedly a 
strange contrast between the life of the man William Shakspeare, as 
we know of it, and the plays which bear his name. The indifference 
of the seventeenth century, the impertinent patronage of the eighteenth, 
have passed away, and the nineteenth century has nothing but an 
almost awe-struck homage to offer to the author of the thirty-seven 
plays which are called Shakspeare’s. It certainly seems on the face 
of it strange that these plays should have been written by a country 
boy, who came to London to make his fortune as the manager of a 
theatre, and returned as soon as he could to respectable retirement in 
his birth-place, and who never even had his own children taught to read 
and write. But it is beyond our scope to enter into all the questions 
raised by the Baconists against the supporters of the Shaksperean 
authorship. Many of them are really very strong, others are weak 
enough. It is feeble of ‘Mr. Morgan to say: “Conceive of the man 
who gave the wife of his youth an old bedstead, and sued a neighbour 
for malt delivered, penning Antony’s oration above Cesar, or the 
soliloquy of Macbeth debating the murder of Duncan, the invocation 
to Sleep in ‘ King Henry IV..,’ or the speech of Prospero, or the myriad 
sweet or noble or tender passages that nothing but a human heart could 
utter.” It is easy enough to find examples in literature of writers 
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whose own lives had little or nothing in keeping with the noble senti- 
ments which they delighted to give to the world. Metastasio, uttering 
through his “Titus” and his ‘‘Regulus” the noblest principles of virtue 
and of patriotism, was able to abandon with great composure the woman 
who had loved and made him, and he embittered his life by his inces- 
sant and unsuccessful attempts to obtain offices and posts of honour. 
Carlyle, as we have learned of late, found it consistent with his own 
lofty theories of virtue, of resignation, and of indifference to self, to 
write the melancholy evidences of human weakness to be found in the 
“Reminiscences.” It is another weak point in Mr. Morgan’s case for him 
to tell us that ‘‘it is morally impossible” to suppose that the portrayer 
of antiquity who wrote “Julius Cesar,” or the knowledge that framed 
the historic plays, would “give Bohemia a sea-coast, or introduce gun- 
powder into the siege of Troy.” Mr. Morgan would seem to forget 
that the antiquarian knowledge of the author of “Julius Cesar” did 
not prevent him from making Brutus and the conspirators listen to 
the striking of a clock, and that the historical plays are full of historical 
impossibilities. 

Mr. Allan Park Paton’ is an example of another kind of Shak- 
speare theorist. He is firmly convinced that all or most of the capital 
letters employed in the famous 1623.folio were put there by the author 
for a definite purpose, and that purpose the accentuation of the text. 
Tn fact, when we get a word beginning with a capital letter, we are to 
assume that this word is to be emphasized, and we will be able to 
recite at once any of Shakspeare’s dramas exactly as Shakspeare 
would have wished them to be recited. This is truly an ingenious. 
theory ; but though it seems in many cases to answer very well, there 
are plenty of inappropriate examples of the use of capital letters 
which do much to shake the theory. But whether we accept Mr. 
Paton’s theory or not, we may very well be grateful to him for his 
Hamnet series of the Shaksperean plays. A careful reprint from the 
folio of 1623, with no other alteration than the modernization of the 
spelling, is a work for which every Shaksperean student may well 
be grateful. 

America takes a high place in Shaksperean culture, and all the 
studies which relate to it. To America we owe the beginnings of the 
Baconian theory; to America we owe Mr. Furness’s magnificent 
Variorum edition of Shakspeare; to America we owe Mr. Grant 
White’s Shaksperean labours; and now, as a further example of her 
love for England’s national poet, America sends us the Harvard 
Edition of his works.“ The Harvard Edition is beautifully printed, 
and carefully edited. Its chief feature is its annotation. All notes 
of the simple kind, which are essential to the general reader, are 
found at the bottom of the pages to which they refer. All notes 





3“ Julius Caesar, according to tbe First Folio. Spelling Modernized. With 
Relative Lists of Emphasis Capitals,” (The Hamnet Shakspeare, Part VII.) 
London: Longmans. 1881. 

4 “Complete Works of William Shakspeare.” Harvard Edition. Edited by 
Rev. N. Hudson, LL.D. Twenty volumes. Boston: Ginn, Heath & Co, 1881. 
London : Triibner & Co. 
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of a deeper and a more critical nature, such as students need, are 
printed at the end of each play. We cannot in all cases commend the 
alterations of text which Mr. Hudson adopts in his Harvard Edition. 
The way in which the beautiful and perfectly comprehensible speech 
by Troilus to Pandarus beginning, “I tell thee I am mad in Cressid’s 
love,”,as altered, to please Mr. Grant White and other critics, is to 
our mind highly objectionable. The lines— 
““O that her hand, 
In whose comparison all whites are ink, 
Writing their owne reproach; to whose soft seizure 
The Cignet’s down is barsh, and spirit of sense 
Hard as the palme of ploughman’— 
are quite unnecessarily altered to— 
“O that her hand, 
In whose comparison all whites are ink, 
Writing their own reproach; to whose soft seizure 
And spirit of sense the Cygnet’s down is harsh 
As the hard palm of ploughman.” 


In the “ Romeo and Juliet” Mr. Hudson might have put a note on 
the curious misprint in the old folio which makes Romeo, in reply to 
Juliet’s summons, say, not “ my dear,” or “my sweet,” as modern 
editors have it, but ‘‘ my neece,” a reply which has no meaning what- 
ever, but which we commend to the members of the Shakspeare 
Society as forming the basis of an ingenious theory as to the rela- 
tionship of Romeo and Juliet, which might alter the character and 
complexion of the whole play. 

Mr. and Mrs. Trollope have given us between them a very pleasant 
piece of book-making.® Their essays on some thirteen of the better 
known Italian poets are very agreeable reading of the magazine 
article kind. People who do not know much about the great Italian 
singers will find these interesting gossipy pages sufficiently instructive, 
and even those who are well read in Italian literature may very well 
enjoy turning over their leaves and hearing once more the familiar 
stories of Petrarch’s passion and Dante’s woes, and the loves of 
Vittoria Colonna, and the great Michelangelo. It is a pity that 
the strange melancholy career of Metastasio does not find a place in 
the collection, and it is odd also to find no allusion in the essay on 
Berni to the famous stanza from which Shakspeare, as Mr. Grant 
White has shown, seems to have taken bodily his speech of Iago 
beginning, ‘‘ Who steals my purse steals trash.” 

Mr. William Morris has published in one volume the five lectures 
which he has delivered, at various times within the last three years, on 
his hopes and fears for Aft.° Mr. William Morris hasa double reputa- 
tion. To his readers he is known as one of the sweetest and purest poets 
the nineteenth century. His “Earthly Paradise” has won for him a 





5 “©The Homes and Haunts of the Italian Poets.” By Frances E. Trollope and 
T. Adolphus Trollope. Two volumes. London : Chapman & Hall. 1881. 

6 « Hopes and Fears for Art.” By William Morris. London : Ellis & White. 
1882. 
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high place in contemporary literature. But Mr. Morris is also known 
as a famous decorator, as the chief leader of the great decorative 
movement which has been going on for so many years back, which has 
created the esthetic school, which has given St. James’s Palace 
over to Mr. Morris’s decorative ideas. Mr. Morris’s thoughts upon 
Art are not likely to pass wholly unchallenged. When he maintains that 
it is all men’s business to make their lives beautiful by beautifying 
their surroundings, he will find most persons cordially willing to agree 
with him. But undoubtedly he will find a section who are quite 
unprepared to admit that Mr. Morris’s theories of what is beautiful 
are to be accepted without question, There are evidences showing 
a strong reaction against the peculiar form of art-tyranny which, not 
indeed Mr. Morris himself, but some of his more ill-judged and less 
cultured disciples, have tried to inflict upon us. When a reaction once 
begins it is likely to go too far; and Mr. Morris may possibly find 
among his readers not a few who are impatient of the whole movement 
and its professors. This will certainly be a pity; for Mr. Morris has 
done much to further the love of beautiful things amongst us; and the 
creed he professes, though distorted often enough by his followers and 
his imitators, has gone far towards humanizing our homes and our cities. 

Although Mr, Collier has written a very little book,’ there is a good 
deal to be said about it, chiefly in praise. It is likely to prove a practical 
blessing to that curious production of our high Nineteenth century 
civilization, the art-critic. With what joy the individuals whose 
business it is to play broker between painter and public will hail the 
appearance of a little volume of only eighty-eight pages, from which 
they can learn to lecture with profounder wisdom than before upon 
the labours of all painters, living or dead! All the young men who 
have been toItaly and who are convinced that therefore it is their duty to 
produce a volume on Pinturicchio, or Pacchiarotto, or Paduanino, will, 
if they fortify themselves with Mr. Collier’s primer, be enabled at least 
to assume some of the necessary virtues of art-criticism. We may 
really look forward to a new era with the publication of this book, in 
which we shall no more be startled by finding oil paintings mistaken 
for experiments in water colour, or ingenious resemblances traced 
between the portraits of Velasquez and the paintings of Mr. Richmond, 
Those, however, who want to learn rather than to seem learned, ought 
to be even more grateful to Mr. Collier. Mr. Collier ranks very high 
among our younger artists. Asa portrait painter he has already won fame 
for himself. To young painters, therefore, what he has to say about 
painting—for it is with painting that this volume is chiefly concerned— 
will be of the greatest service. He takes the trouble to tell them 
clearly and briefly what the difficulties are and how they may best 
overcome them. Specially valuable is the manner in which he insists 
upon the importance of the student’s honest self-criticism. “ The student 
must be unceasingly asking himself the question, ‘Is this like nature? 
if not, wherein does it differ from it?’ To these questions honestly 
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asked it is seldom that no answer is found.” The paragraph upon 
perspective might have been improved by the introduction of M. Viollet 
le Duc’s example of looking through a window and attempting to 
reproduce upon the pane of glass all that the eye sees within its square. 
The few pages on aérial perspective are perhaps among the most 
important in the book, and should be studied again and again by all 
beginners in Art. 

It is somewhat startling to find the writer who has made himself 
famous as Mark Twain turning from comic accounts of travel and 
general American buffoonery to the task of writing a serious historical 
novel.’ It may be that some of those who read the story will be still 
more surprised to find that Mr. Clemens has taken liberties with the 
melancholy history of our Edward VI., and has chosen to make him 
the hero of his curious narrative. Mr. Mark Twain is pleased to 
imagine that, by some strange chance, Edward VI. changes his clothes 
with a beggar-boy who happens to be exactly like him. In consequence 
of this change the prince is regarded as a pauper and the pauper as a 
prince, and many extraordinary adventures ensue which are certainly 
told with considerable vivacity by the ingenious author of “ The Jump- 
ing Frog.” He has evidently made a very profound study, not only of 
Sir Walter Scott, but of Ainsworth, and even of the once popular G. P. 
R. James, and he has compiled from these and other authors a curious 
kind of English which he fondly fancies to be a fair specimen of the 
language spoken in the time of Edward VI. The story has its merits, 
though it is a little long, and at times threatens to be tedious, On 
the whole, Mr. Mark Twain was more at home in his earlier literary 
efforts. 

Miss Clerke’s volume of poems’ has so many merits that even 
devoted champions of the cause of the North may pardon her for 
writing a poem in praise of the Alabama. Her translations from the 
Italian are exceedingly happy, as one example after Giusti will serve 
to show :— 

‘Behold me Grossi, aged thirty-five, 
With my wild oats at last completely sown, 
And on my head some strands of silver strown, 
To temper the few follies that survive. 
At a less stormy age I now arrive, 
Half prose, half poetry—to thought now prone, 
And now to sober mirth. In part alone 
*T will pass, in part amid the human hive. 
So downward, at this pace habitual grown, 
Still humouring the crowd with jest and brag, 
Till death shall come to still each noisy tone ; 
Too happy if the long and weary fag 
Of life’s high road have earned my grave and stone 
With the inscription, ‘ Faithful to his Flag.’ ” 





Po “The Prince and the Pauper.” By Mark Twain. London: Chatto & Windus. 
1. 

* “‘The Flying Dutchman, and other Poems.” By E. M. Clerke. London: W. 
Satchell & Co. 1881. 
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Mr.Edward King’s “Echoes from the Orient’ is an exceptionally good 
volume of verse; one of those clever volumes in which young American 
authors are so specially proficient. The ‘“‘Idyl Among the Rocks” is 
a very charming poem of modern Thessaly; and the “ Ballad of 
Miramar” celebrates, in graceful verse, the melancholy career of the 
unhappy Maximilian, who was Emperor of Mexico for a season. As 
an example of Mr. King’s sonnets, we must quote the first of the 
three, called ‘‘ War Contrasts,” which describes “ The Bulgarian” — 


‘* A stranger lingered near Mahala’s well, 
What time rude war across Bulgarian plains 
Swept wildly, and the shock of battle fell 
On Russian breasts that feared not death nor pains. 
The cooling cup be took from peasant’s hands, 
And when his thirst was slaked he proudly said, 
‘See, thou poor tiller of these pillaged lands ! 
I give thee gold ! 
The farmer bowed his head ; 
Tears dimmed his eyes ; upon his sun-browned face 
There fell a holy and a tender calm ; 
He gently spurned the money from his palm, 
And said with exquisite and pious grace, 
‘Nor gold nor silver from thee will I take! 
I serve thee water for the Lord Christ’s sake.’” 


Its two successors, which tell, one of the Russian, and the other of 
the Turkish war, present the Muscovite as merciful, the Turk as 
treacherous, to a degree which, at least, is fairly open to question. 

Mr. Todhunter has written a great many poems,” almost all of which 
are graceful expressions of graceful thoughts. His ‘“‘ Forest Songs” are 
pleasant additions, therefore, to those that have gone before, and if 
they mark no advance upon his previous productions, at least they 
show no signs of decreased facility. In his “Rienzi” he has made a 
more ambitious attempt. He has attempted to write a play on the 
subject of the great Roman Tribune, of which it may be said that if 
not eminently successful as an example of the acting drama, it is 
decidedly to be commended as a specimen of dramatic poetry. 

“Roses and Myrtles” is the somewhat Horatian title which an 
American authoress gives to a volume of poems which have nothing 
whatever Horatian in them.” Here we have no myrtles culled for 
festivals, no roses bound about the brows of revellers. The verses 
are of the mildly religious kind, from which the Poets’ Corners of 
so many Transatlantic journals are replenished, and are neither better 
nor worse than such specimens of literature usually are. 

Mrs. Edward Liddell’s “‘ Songs in Minor Keys” have much grace 
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and beauty of thought in them, and a good deal of delicate melody.” 
“The Poet in the City,” which expresses freshly the old idea of a 
city poet’s hunger for a country spring, we like better than any other 
poem in the volume, but all are inspired by a sweet and gentle sym- 
pathy with human sorrows, and with the consolation that can be 
offered by nature and religion. Asa curious example of the theolo- 
gical sonnet, we may quote the poem to Renan :— 
‘* He stands before us bared of all His state. 

His very foes once plaited Him a crown, 

And lent Him pur . But His friend of late 

Is he who strips Him. Surely, Hatred’s frown 

Were better than the cold and careful kiss, 

That says, ‘O love Him! Though not wholly true, 

Love the fair part He played!’ Renan, we miss 

Our Christ. Be the impostor Christ for you. 

Truth in His life and ends, or naught! And then, 

Robbed of all else that Renan has not proved 

Nor can believe, what, Renan, shall remain ? 

This: that He still is noblest, best beloved. 

Dearer the holiest soul this earth has trod 

Than thine unknowable and unknown God.” 


Whatever may be thought of the argument, at least it cannot be denied 
that the sonnet is very well written. 

The authoress of ‘‘ John Halifax, Gentleman,” presents the world 
with two stout volumes of song, one addressed to children, and the 
other to their elders. There are many poems in the former volume™ 
which will commend themselves to childish ears; and the thirty years’ 
work which the latter volume” represents contains many pieces that 
are very well worth reading. 

None of the novels before us this quarter are very remarkable, either 
bad or good. A steady average respectability is their chief character- 
istic. Mr. Gibbon’s “ Heart’s Problem” is perhaps the best. It is a 
curious, puzzling story, decidedly improbable, perhaps, as regards 
the dual part played by the heroine, but still sufficiently inter- 
esting to make one willing to read it to the end. Mrs. Oliphant’s 
“Tn Trust”” is, of course, clever and well written. Everything that 
Mrs. Oliphant writes must be clever and well written. Unfortunately, 
it is not very interesting, and her male characters have an air of 
somewhat ponderous unreality which is rather depressing. ‘“ Poor 
Archie’s Girls” and “Faith and Unfaith”” are both clever, but they have 
Pin ‘*Songs in Minor Keys.” By Mrs. Edward Liddell. London: Macmillan. 

14 “¢Children’s Poetry.” By the Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman.” Lon- 
don: Macmillan. 1881. A 

15 “Thirty Years: being Poems New and Old.” By the Author of “John 
Halifax, Gentleman.’ London: Macmillan. 1881. 

Hiv “A Heart’s Problem.’ By Charles Gibbon. London: Chatto & Windus. 
17 ¢6Tn Trust.’ By Mrs. Oliphant. London: Longmans. 1882. 


18 “ Poor Archie's Girls.” By Kathleen Knox. London: Smith, Elder & Co. 
1882 


19 «¢ Faith and Unfaith.” By the Author of “Phyllis.” London: Smith, Elder 
& Co. 1881. 
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both one great fault in common. In each novel, prominent characters 
are allowed to entertain horrible suspicions as to the virtue of other 
characters, which the smallest amount of common sense, or the asking 
of the simplest questions, would have cleared up or made impossible. 
But there is no other resemblance in the stories. ‘“ Poor Archie’s 
Girls” is a strange, wild, powerful story of Scottish life, which ends 
very sadly; while “ Faith and Unfaith” is a tale of quiet English 
country life, which ends very happily in the good old-fashioned way. 
There is a study of an esthetic youth in “ Faith and Unfaith’—a 
clumsy study of a tiresome subject; but as he is happily only allowed 
to appear once or twice, the reader has no cause to be greatly offended. 
It would be well, however, if the author of “ Faith and Unfaith” 
could restrain his or her habit of indulging in incessant and trite 
quotation. 

Miss Tytler’s last novel” is curious and clever, as all her books are 
clever, but the impression it leaves is somewhat painful and disagree- 
able. A young Englishman falls in love with a Highland girl, 
becomes so enamoured that he endeavours to carry her off on the day 
of her wedding, and in the struggle causes the death of the girl’s 
husband. He is sentenced to seven years’ imprisonment for man- 
slaughter, at the end of which he ‘and his love meet again, and she 
marries him to console his shattered existence. All this is possible, 
if not highly probable, and it is told in Miss Tytler’s peculiar way, 
which those who like Miss Tytler’s novels will find attractive, and which 
others may possibly find somewhat monotonous. 

““The Bloom off the Peach™ is a rather prettily written story, 
with a somewhat commonplace plot. A young man is in love with a 
girl, and the girl’s affections are taken from him by his best friend. 
The theme is old enough, and has often enough been dilated upon, 
but Lois Hume has a graceful poetic style, and the story is very 
readable. 

Of the other novels before us,” the question rather is, not which is 
the best, but which is least bad. ; 

The author of “ The Recreations of a Country Parson” has written a 
new book.” He is already a very voluminous writer, for no less than 
nineteen volumes stand to his credit on the flyleaf of his latest work. 
The reason for this liberality to the reading public is easily discovered 


20 «The Bride’s Pass.’ By Sarah Tytler. Two vols. London: Chatto & Windus. 
1882. 

% “The Bloom off the Peach.”” By Lois Hume. Two vols. London: Riving- 
tons. 1882. 

22 «Two Rival Loves.” By Annie L, Walker. Three vols. London: F. V. 
White & Co, 1882.—“The Dutch Cousin.” By the Hon. Mrs. H, W. Chet- 
wynd, Three vols. London: Chapman & Hall, 1881.—‘‘The Belstone.” By 
J. A. Lake Gloag. Two vols. London: Chapman & Hall. 1881.—“ Arthur 
Middletint.” By Alfred E. Kaight. LIRlustrations by Edward Holliday. Two 
vols, London: Newman & Co. 1881.—‘‘ Through War to Peace.” By Mrs. 
Augustus H. Maule. Three vols, London: Remington. 1882, 

23 “ Our Little Life.’’ By the Author of ‘‘The Recreations of a Country Par- 
son.” London: Longmans. 1882. 
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after reading a few pages of “Our Little Life.” It isthe sort of thing 
which could be written on and on for ever, for it evidently does not 
require the least thought, attention, or literary capacity, and there is 
no reason why, instead of nineteen, the Country Parson might not have 
written ninety volumes, all of equal value with “ Our Little Life.” 
There is one sentence in the work which deserves some attention, 
because of the easy way in which it may be adapted to the author’s 
own work. Hesuys to his readers, “ You may readily do much better 
than read Miss Martineau’s Autobiography.” This is very true 
indeed, but still more truly might it be said, “You may readily do 
much better than read ‘ Our Little Life.’’”’ Indeed, it may be questioned 
whether, in a literary sense, anybody could do much worse than waste 
any time over this volume of essays. The ideas are trite and common- 
place, the language clumsy and unattractive, the moral stereotyped 
and tiresome. When the Country Parson attempts to be funny, he is 
perhaps most depressing. In one place he speaks of walking ‘“ through 
the green masses of the ruined Roman city, and sitting on the top of 
what we call a paling—I have no doubt they call it something else 
there.” The profound humour of the notion that in some parts 
of the country a paling, in common with other things, might be 
known by a local name, will be apparent to every one. 

When Sir Tristram, in the “ Morte d’Arthur,” wished, for some 
reason or other, to wander about the world incognito, he had not 
much trouble in disguising his name. Instead of calling himself 
Tristram, he called himself Tramtris, and nobody apparently pierced 
through this subtle veilofnomenclature. In the same way the author 
of “A Son of Belial”* is pleased to inscribe himself as “ Nitram 
Tradleg,” which fantastic appellation on being read backward reveals 
only plain Geldart Martin. Mr. Geldart Martin, or, if he prefers 
it, Mr. Nitram Tradleg, addresses his autobiographical sketches to 
Christians, Jews, Turks, Infidels, Heretics, and Doubters, and informs 
them that if they want to know why he wrote this bouk the answer 
is that he wrote it because he could not help it. Most of the persons, 
we fancy, who have the misfortune to take up this volume will not 
feel in the least curious to know why the author wrote it. Most of 
them will probably wish that he could have helped it. But he goes 
on to say that, if his readers will read it for the same reason, he 
will not have written in vain. In one sense we have read it for 
the same reason, that is to say, we have read it because we had 
to review it, and therefore must read it. But we cannot say 
that we consider the time we have spent over it anything more than 
lamentably wasted. Mr. Tradleg’s religious experiences are porten- 
tously unattractive and unimportant to anybody excepthimself. In 
the course of his career he reached Greece. Now we never had doubted 
that exceedingly uninteresting persons had been to Athens and 
Corinth. If we had any such doubt, Tradleg would have convinced 
us to the contrary. 





* «A Son of Belial.” By Nitram Tradleg. London: Triibner & Co. 1882. 
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Mr. Turner and Mr. Morshead have done good service to students 
of German by bringing out their annotated edition of the first part of 
“‘ Goethe’s Faust.”” The study of German has advanced so much within 
the last few years that it is difficult to conceive or realize the fact that 
when Sir Walter Scott translated “‘ Goetz of Berlichingen,’’ the students 
of German in England might be counted almost by the dozen, and that 
when the Elector of Hanover first came over to reign in Britain he 
could not find any one to talk his language. Now we gravely propose 
to substitute German for Greek in our schemes of education, and the 
language of Goethe is often enough offered as an alternative to the 
speech of Sophocles in school examinations. It would be very regret- 
table indeed if Greek culture were to decay in England, but it is only 
matter for congratulation that German culture is on the increase. For 
German culture, a close acquaintance with Goethe’s “Faust” is essential, 
and the volume before us will do much to make such an acquaintance 
easier for the beginner in German. The type is clear, though it is 
perhaps a pity that the editors have not seen fit to give us the text in 
the Roman letters, which are gradually becoming so popular in 
Germany, instead of adhering to the old Gothic character, which, in 
spite of its historical associations, is so much more difficult to read. 
The specimens of verse translations which the editors print at the end 
of the volume are well meant, but not very successful. 

The “Evenings with a Reviewer” of the late Mr. Spedding,” will have 
great interest for all students of Lord Bacon’s life and character. 
Mr. Spedding made Lord Bacon’s career his own in so exceptional a 
manner that this exhaustive discussion of Lord Macaulay’s famous 
article has all the importance of a valuable historical work. A close 
student of English Elizabethan history will find great pleasure in 
following out the career of Bacon through all the questions and answers 
of Mr. Spedding’s Dialogue in two volumes. 

Lovers of German literature who are not themselves profoundly 
versed in German, will be grateful for a little volume which contains a 
translation of a tale by Jean Paul Richter, and a story by Engel.” 
Jean Paul, the Only One, is out of fashion in modern Germany, we 
believe, and his readers in English are, we fear, very few. But happily 
there are still some to whom the immortal humour of the creator of 
“ Siebenkaes” is dear, and to them this volume will be delightful. 

A charming addition to the charming series to which the Golden 
Treasury has given its name, is Mr. Greenhill’s “Sir Thomas Browne’s 
Religio Medici.”* We should have been glad, however, if by the 
omission of various appendices, and the condensing of the notes, space 





33 “*Goethe’s Faust. The First Part. With English Notes, Essays, and Verse 
Translations.” By E. J. Turner, M.A., and E. D. A. Morshead, M.A. London : 
Rivingtons. 1882. 

% «¢ Evenings with a Reviewer ; or, Macaulay and Bacon.” By James Spedding. 
Two vols. London: Kegan Paul & Co, 1881. 

27 “ Maria Wuz, and Lorenz Stark.” By F. & R. Storr. London: Longmans, 
Green, & Co. 1881. 

% «Sir Thomas Browne’s Religio Medici.” Edited by W.A. Greenhill, M.D. 
Oxon. London: Macmillan, 1881. ; 
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might have been found in this volume for the ‘‘ Urn Burial,” dear to 
De Quincey, as well. 

Mr. Thomas Arnold supplements his “‘ Manual of English Literature ” 
bya selection of ‘English Poetry and Prose from the Anglo-Saxon period 
to the present time.”*? Some of the selections are exceedingly good. 
Many of course have to be hackneyed. We cannot help thinking that 
it is a great mistake in a work of this kind to introduce any citations 
from Shakspeare. Shakspeare is or ought to be accessible to every 
reader, and in a work of this kind space ought to be spared for authors 
whom the ordinary student is less likely to be able to have access to. It 
would have been far better if the quotations from Keats had represented 
complete poems, such as the “‘ Ode to the Nightingale,” and the “ Ode to 
a Grecian Urn,” instead of cutting out a fragment from the “ Eve of 
St. Agnes,” and a fragment of “ Hyperion.” We can, however, forgive 
Mr. Arnold a great deal if only because he has not quoted Southey’s 
ludicrous “ Battle of Blenheim,” a piece which hitherto it seemed im- 
possible to keep out of any volume of selections; also because he has 
quoted from Thackeray part of the study of the character of Steele, 
the conclusion of which is one of the most thoughtful and one of 
the finest passages that even the author of “Vanity Fair” ever 
wrote, 

Four volumes, devoted to those brief biographies which are the 
delight of the present day, lie before us. Authors and publishers 
tax their ingenuity just now in the production of little series of 
volumes on classic poets, on foreign authors, and English men of 
letters, and little lives of all kinds) Now we have a new series, 
“‘ American Men of Letters.”° The ‘“ Washington Irving” of Mr. 
Warner, and the “Noah Webster’ of Mr. H. E. Scudder, are both 
interesting and both are ably written. Mr. Dudiey Warner’s is 
distinctly the best. Two new volumes are added to our old friends the 
“Foreign Classics for English readers.”*! Mr. James Sime’s “Schiller” 
isan admirable monograph, worthy of the author of the “ Life of 
Lessing.” Mr. Collins’ “ La Fontaine” is a respectable compilation. 

Mr. Holden’s edition of the Themistokles of Plutarch* will be found 
very useful by the student about to begin the study of Plutarch. The 
introduction is very useful and the notes are full and exhaustive. 

Mr. Page has now published the third book of Horace’s Odes.* We 
can scarcely give it higher praise than to say that it is quite on a 
level of merit with the two books that have gone before it. 





9 «* English Poetry and Prose, from the Anglo-Saxon Period to the Present 
Time.” Edited, with Notes and Indexes, by Thomas Arnold, M.A. London: 
Longmans, Green, & Co. 1882. 

_ %° “ American Men of Letters :—Noah Webster,” by H. E. Scudder; ‘‘ Wash- 
—_ Irving,” by Charles Dudley Warner. London: Sampson Low & Co. 


31 “Schiller.” By James Sime, M.A.—“ La Fontaine, and other French Fabu- 
lists.” By Rev. W. Lucas Collins, M.A. London: Blackwood. 1882. 

%2 «*Plutarch’s Life of Themistokles.” By Rev. H. A. Holden, M.A., LL.D. 
London : Macmillan. 1881, 

% “Horace: Ode III.” ByT.E. Page,M.A._ London: Macmillan, 1881. 
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Mr. Graves’s ‘“‘Euthyphro and Menexenus of Plato” comes in a 
very convenient form—the famous dialogue which in some measure 
introduces the subject of war, and the dialogue connected with the trial 
of Socrates, and the curious conversation over the slain in war which 
introduces the famous Aspasia speech. 

Mr. E. W. Howson has taken the second and third books of the 
£neid*5 as presenting a little episode of their own, and has annotated 
them very carefully. The book ought to be exceedingly useful for 
schools and for beginners in Virgil. 

Mr. Eugéne-Fasnacht has published a French grammar, to which he 
gives the somewhat portentous name of “ The Organic Method of 
Studying Languages.” Like most works of the kind it does not, to 
the ordinary unprejudiced observer, differ much from any other of the 
many methods which their inventors declare to be the most perfect for 
learning foreign languages. 

Mr. Eugéne-Fasnacht also edits and annotates Moliére’s “ Femmes 
Savantes” and Corneille’s “‘Le Cid,” in the convenient pocket form ot 
Messrs. Macmillan’s foreign school classics. 

Mr. Cluer annotates for the Clarendon Press the fifth, sixth, and 
seventh books of Livy,** which deal with the war against Veii, and the 
beginning of the Samnite wars. 

Messrs. Macmillan have supplemented their excellent series of school 
Latin and Greek classics with a series of English text-books, to which 
Mr. Milnes’s edition of the first part of ‘“‘ Hudibras”*’ belongs. The same 
principle is followed as in the classical series. There is a more or less 
elaborate introduction, and a large number of very full notes. The 
chief defect of the work is that the bowdlerization which the editor has 
thought necessary is done in an exceedingly awkward and clumsy 
fashion. If it is necessary to give ‘‘ Hudibras” at all to persons too young 
to be allowed the sutire in its entirety, it would be well to remove the 
objectionable lines or passages without making it obvious that such a 
removal has taken place. 

Mr. E. B, England’s “ Exercises in Latin Syntax and Idiom 
useful little book, with nothing particularly remarkable about it. 

Mr. Butcher contributes alife of Demosthenes* to Messrs. Macmillan’s 
series of classic writers, which is by no means as good as Mr. Jebb’s 
Demosthenes in the ‘‘ Ancient Classics for English Readers.” 


34“ Plato, Euthyphro and Menexenus.” By C. E. Graves, M.A. London : 
Macmillan. 1881. 

35 «The Aneid of Virgil. Books II. and III: The Narrative of ueas.” By 
E. W. Howson, M.A. London: Macmillan. 1881. 

36 ‘The Organic Method of Studying Languages: French.” By G. Eugéne- 
Fasnacht. London: Macmillan. 1881. 

37 ‘¢ Les Femmes Savantes.” Molitre. “ Le Cid.” Corneille. Edited and anno- 
tated by G. Eugéne-Fasnacht. London: Macmillan. 1881. 

38 ««Tivy: Books V., VI., VII.’’ Edited by A. R. Cluer, B.A. London: Mac- 
millan. 1881. 
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Mr. Metcalfe edits and writes an elaborate introduction to a reprint of 
the “ Passio et Miracula Beati Olavi,’*” from a twelfth century manu- 
script in the Corpus Christi Library. 

The Early English Text Society sends two more contributions to the 
Charlemagne Romances;* a curious English-Latin word-book of the 
fifteenth century ;** and Aelfric’s Lives of Saints, from a manuscript in 
the Cottonian collection.” 

To the student of modern literature, a history of the life and labours 
of M. Emile Zola® presents great attractions. ‘Though M. Zola is now 
only in his forty-second year, he has succeeded in making his name a 
famous and a familiar one. Wherever novels are read, the “ Rougon- 
Macquart Series” can always arouse the wildest praise or the most in- 
coherent blame. London knows him as well as Paris. Nana is dear 
to the descendants of Pericles in the letters of Cadmus. In Athens, in 
Constantinople, in Alexandria, in Cairo, the great study of the Parisian 
courtesan is read in the Greek speech, which is gradually reconquering 
the East. In Italy, the adventures of his Excellency Eugene Rougon- 
Macquart are known in the language of Boccaccio. Undoubtedly, M. 
Zola is agreat success, and undoubtedly M. Paul Alexis’ volume will appeal 
to a large number of readers. Every one who has read M. Zola’s novels 
will be curious to knowin what manner M. Zola works, and what hard- 
ships and sufferings, not unlike to those of Balzac, his youth endured. 
M. Alexis may therefore be congratulated upon having written, and 
written well, an exceedingly interesting work. A considerable portion 
of the volume is occupied with some of M. Emile Zola’s early verses, 
for like most young men, the author of the “ Rougon-Macquart”’ 
started in life with the intention of becoming a great epic poet. His 
determination, at a little after twenty years of age, that poetry was not 
his vocation, will, we think, be amply substantiated by the slightest 
study of these specimens. 

M. Hippolyte Buffenoir has followed the method practised by Mr. 
Walt Whitman in his “ Two Rivulets,” and has published a volume 
of alternating poetry and prose.‘ M. Buffenoir is a great admirer of 
the French Revolution, and of the men of ’92—Robespierre, St. Just, 
and the rest who formed the Mountain Party. The volume is 
attractive enough, the verse is easy, and the prose graceful. One prose 
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essay, ‘‘ On the End of Madame de Warens,” will be read with peculiar 
interest by all who have learned from Rousseau’s “ Confessions” a 
strange affection and admiration for the woman who was loved by the 
‘ Apostle of Affliction.” 

An unknown American writer has devoted a little volume to the 
memory of a faithful Newfoundland dog. Max seems to have deserved 
to rank with the dogs that Dr. Brown has commemorated, and even 
with Bret Harte’s immortal “ Boonder.” Any one possessed with a 
sincere love for animals, any one who has ever found a true friend and 
companion in a dog, will read with pleasure this record of so gallant, 
so brave, so thoroughly gentlemanly an exampie of the canine race. 


The readers of the Westminster Review who are interested in the 
literature of music have probably not forgotten Mathis Lussy, whose 
work, entitled ‘‘ Traité de l’Expression Musicale,” we reviewed at the 
time of its publication. 'The work attracted considerable attention in 
Germany and Russia, and the learned R. Westphal signalized its 
great merits in terms of hearty commendation. In conjunction with 
M. David, M. Lussy has just achieved another great success, and has 
thus rendered another considerable service to the musical world. Two 
years ago the Institut de France (Académie des Beaux Arts) gave as 
the subject of a prize-essay the following: ‘“ Histoire de la Notation 
Musicale depuis ses origines.”*” M. Lussy and his friend and colleague, 
M. Ernest David, whose name is well known in French musical 
circles, competed for the prize, and to both was accorded unanimously 
the highest reward which it was possible for the Institut to confer, 
namely, the Prix Bordin of 3,00Q francs—£120. From two such 
contributors we were bound to expect an original, deeply thoughtful 
work, a work leaving aside the beaten tracks and suffused with new 
ideas. We are not disappointed, and their academical volume is 
distinguished by a breadth of view and completeness as satisfactory as 
they are rare in musical works. Moreover, the book evinces through- 
out a logical force and lucidity of style, leaving nothing to desire in 
these respects. 

The volume, issuing, as it does, from the Imprimerie Nationale, has 
been luxuriously printed at the cost of the French Government, and is 
an admirable specimen of French typography. In respect to illustration, 
no pains have been spared by our authors in their efforts to make the 
work complete. Specimens of Chinese, Hindu, Greek, and medieval 
music are presented in a peculiarly effective manner. Messrs. David 
and Lussy have infused into their work a philosophical spirit, but they 
have not been unmindful of the claims and needs of the merely prac- 
tical student. Their earnest study of the evolution of Musical Nota- 
tion and of its many successive and transitory forms has enabled them 
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to seize and give form to the principle of unity which is the basis of 
these transformations ; and, even though great changes shculd occur 
in the general system of music as it exists at present, these emi- 
nént musical authorities justify their affirmation that the linear system, 
being, as they think it is, the personification or incarnation of music, 
will never disappear. 

Having read attentively this original and remarkable work, we feel 
assured that musical notation which, as it actually exists, unites in 
an astonishing manner the phenomena of intonation, measure, rhythm, 
shade, &c., is a chef d’euvre of semeiology. 

We find it almost impossible to name particular chapters of the 
book as deserving most especial attention, for indeed each in its way 
is peculiarly valuable ; therefore, in conclusion, we content ourselves 
by heartily commending the work to ail whom it may concern as 
one worthy in all respects to occupy a place of honour in their 
libraries. 
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INDIA AND OUR COLONIAL EMPIRE. 


NDIA.—An important chapter in the history of Indian Legislation 
has just come to a close. Codification possesses in India a quite 
exceptional importance, and its functions are in some respects peculiar. 
The influence of the well-ordered minds of Jeremy Bentham and the 
elder Mill has exercised a sway in that country, which forms one of 
the curious facts of our Indian rule. Neither of these men were 
administrators; one of them was officially little more than head-clerk, 
and both were essentially men of letters, rather than men of active 
affairs. But their thoughts and writings have affected the practical 
action of one generation of Indian administrators after another, and 
have impressed themselves year by year upon the Indian statute-books. 
It is customary to speak as if Indian codification had taken its rise 
with Macaulay, and to regard the Indian Penal Code as his work. 
Macaulay was unquestionably an eloquent mouthpiece for the 
principles of codification laid down by Bentham. But he marks only 
one stage, and by no means the most active and fruitful stage, of the 
work, The Indian Penal Code was the result of the labours of thirty 
years, during which it passed through the hands of many distinguished 
jurists. Inthe form in which it ultimately became law, it bears more 
of the impress of the exact judicial mind of Sir Barnes Peacock than 
of the discursive genius of Lord Macaulay. 

Indian codification may be divided into two periods. The first 
embraces the thirty years from Macaulay to Maine. The second 
begins with the labours of Maine, and ends during the present month 
of April with the retirement of Mr. Whitley Stokes. The first thirty 
years may be called the heroic age of Indian codification. It was the 
age which produced those large legislative structures known as the 
Indian Penal Code, the Codes of Criminal and Civil Procedure, and 
the great Rent Law of 1859. Not only were the works of these 
periods on a colossal scale, but there is a certain dimness as to the 
method in which they were produced, and an indistinctness as regards 
their principal actors which form recognized characteristics of a heroic 
age. Two figures stand out conspicuously—Lord Macaulay, the man 
of talent ; and Sir Barnes Peacock, the man of law. Many other brains 
contributed to the work during the thirty years. But the labours 
of individuals during the long interval have merged in the two great 
names which stand at its commencement and at its close. 

The second period of Indian codification begins in 1864, and ends 
in 1882, The principal actors in it are not only more numerous, but 
the work of each of them is more clearly defined, and we feel ourselves 
within a distinctly historic age. Sir Henry Maine, Sir James Stephen, 
Sir Arthur Hobhouse, and Mr. Whitley Stokes are the conspicuous 
names of this period. These gentlemen legislated in India, but they 
were aided by a Law Commission which for a time sat in England, 
and more recently by a similar commission which conducted its work 
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in India. Sir Henry Maine was essentially the jurist of the period, 
the man of fundamental principles. Sir Fitz-James Stephen was its 
man of forcible progress; Sir Arthur Hobhouse its calmly receiving 
mind; and Mr. Whitley Stokes the skilful worker and master of tech- 
nical details throughout. In no country and in no age has a body of 
codified law been produced which can bear comparison with the work 
that has been done in India by these men during the past eighteen 
years. The Justinian age of Roman codification cannot be excepted 
from this statement, when we consider the variety of the subjects with 
which Indian legislators have dealt in the period under review. 

The special necessity for codification in India arises from two causes. 
In the first place, the ordinary judicial staff in India does not consist 
of professional lawyers, but is made up of men chosen for their general 
ability, and in whose studies legal training forms only a small part. 
An English judge, selected after a life spent in the daily warfare of 
the courts, may safely find his way through the intricacies of the 
English law. But the ordinary Indian judge is not prepared by his 
training to deal with undigested masses of precedents ; and it is neces- 
sary, in the interest of justice, that he should have the principles upon 
which he must base his decisions placed before him ina clear and easily 
intelligible form. A good code presents the law in such a form, and is 
of even greater value in India than in America or Europe. The second 
argument for codification in India is based upon the nature of the law 
administered in our courts. That law is derived from four sources :— 
The English statutes applicable to India; the ancient written laws of 
India, whether Muhammadan or Hindu; the unwritten or customary 
law of the various provinces ; and the enactments or regulations which 
the Indian Government, local and imperial, have from time to time 
drawn up. Not only, therefore, is codification a special necessity for 
India, from the character of the judicial functionaries, but also from 
the nature of the law which those functionaries have to administer. 

But the perils of codification in that country are not less than is the 
necessity for it. The Imperial Gazetteer of India (vol. iv. p. 228) 
lately stated the case somewhat as follows :—The English on assuming 
the goverrment of India, wisely declared that they would administer 
justice according to the customs of the people. But our High Courts 
enforce the Brahmanical codes with a comprehensiveness and precision 
unknown in ancient India. Many of their rules, as set forth by the 
Sanskrit writers, only applied to certain castes or races, and at no time 
formed the actual usages of the whole people. Those usages are 
always unwritten, and often uncertain. The Hindu law, on the other 
hand, is printed in many accessible forms ; and clever Hindu barristers 
are constantly pressing its principles upon our courts. Efforts at 
comprehensive codification of such a system are thus surrounded by 
special difficulties. For it would be improper to give the fixity of a 
code to all the unwritten half-fluid usages current among the three 
hundred unhomogeneous castes of Hindus; while it might be fraught 
with future injustice to exclude any of them. Each age has the gift 
of adjusting its institutions to its actual wants, especially among tribes 
whose customs have not been reduced to written law. Many of those 
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customs will, if left to themselves, die out; others of them, which 
prove suited to the social developments under British rule, will live. 
A code should stereotype the survival of the fittest; but the process 
of natural selection must be, to some extent, the work of time, and not 
an act of conscious legislation. This has been recognized by the ablest 
of Anglo-Indian coditiers. They restrict the word code to the syste- 
matic arrangement of the rules relating to some well-marked section 
of rights, or to some executive department of the administration of 
justice. “In its larger sense,” write the Indian Law Commissioners 
in 1879, “ of a general assemblage of all the laws of a community, no 
attempt has yet been made in this country to satisfy the conception of 
acode. The time for its realization has manifestly not arrived.” 
Nevertheless a large sphere of activity has been left to the Indian 
codifier. In the first place, there are the great codes which deal with 
the procedure, civiland criminal. In the second place, there are codes 
which deal with certain departments of law, in which the principles 
have been thoroughly classified. In the third place, there has been an 
attempt to incorporate the law, as ascertained by the decisions of the 
High Courts, into Codes. But, concurrently with these various pro- 
cesses, a necessity has also been felt clearly showing which laws or 
regulations out of the large masses bequeathed by the Social and Im- 
perial Legislatures still retain their validity, and which do not. The 
work of expurgating obsolete enactments has gone on pari passu with 
the task of codifying those which are still in force. Since 1868 six 
repealing enactments have swept away the legislative accumulations 
which became obsolete during the last eighty-eight years. At the 
same time, the laws applicable to the whole country were carefully 
separated from the local laws applicable to particular provinces, and 
were arranged in convenient sets of volumes according to their local 
application. The substantive codes passed since 1864 deal with 
almost every department of civil rights. They include, among others, 
a Succession Code, the Companies Act, the Post Office Act, a Divorce 
Act, an Evidence Act, the Law of Contract, revisions of the Criminal 
Procedure Code, and a number of Acts dealing with Registration, 
Railways, Telegraphs, Private Trusts, Negotiable Instruments, Pro- 
bate, Administration, Limitation, the Land Revenue, and the Rights 
of the Cultivating Classes throughout the many provinces of India, 
These codes have been the work of several hands, but Mr. Whitley 
Stokes has been more or less connected with almost all of them, as 
Legislative Secretary since 1864, and during the last five years as Law 
Member of the Viceroy’s Council. The past few months have been 
a period of special activity in codifications, owing perhaps to the cir- 
cumstance that Mr. Whitley Stokes was shortly to retire from the 
Indian Legislature. We may understand how deeply codification has 
now sunk into the Indian judicial system from the character of one of 
the last enactments passed—namely, the Easements Bill. The subjects 
with which such a Bill deals are among the most complex of civil 
rights, and a large amount of public opinion was expressed against 
attempting codification on so difficult asubjectin India. The Viceroy 
in his speech upon the passing of the Act, stated the case in a ve 
lucid manner. It had been urged that such an Act, although useful 
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to advanced countries like Europe and America, was not appropriate 
to a partially developed country like India, where the natives are 
peculiarly conservative, and where they have their own customs. 

Lord Ripon pointed out that this statement did not accurately repre- 
sent the present condition of affairs in India. He said that a change 
was in reality going on by the operation of the courts; a change 
which was gradually, and in a somewhat confused manner, supple- 
menting the ancient traditions by the decisions of the tribunals and by 
the importation of the principles of the English law. The truth is, 
that the customary law of ancient India no longer suffices to decide the 
more complex claims which arise out of the advancing civilization of 
that country at the present time. The real question, he said, was 
this :—Whether it is better to allow that change to go on by the hap- 
hazard introduction of the principles of English law, gathered from 
here and there as the case may arise; or whether it is better, from 
time to time, to lay down, in carefully prepared and well-considered 
statutes, those principles which appear most nearly to combine the 
general principles of native law with the best principles of modern 
jurisprudence. He believed with Sir Henry Maine that a great 
change is being brought about by the operation of English law upon 
native customs. That it is better to legislate from time to time with 
a careful regard to the character and intention of native custom where 
it is still operative, and to fill up the interstices or gaps which exist, 
not by the accidental importation of fragments of English law to meet 
particular cases, but by deliberate and well-considered enactments. 

On this principle, codification has embarked in India upon a very 
wide sphere of activity. It not only attempts to state, in a clear 
and consecutive manner, the existing law or custom in particular 
departments of civil rights, but it also endeavours to supplement the 
insufficiency of the ancient customary law by the deliberate intro- 
duction of English legal principles. A considerable opposition has 
arisen to this function of codification, and many of the natives are 
afraid that in the process of dovetailing their customary law with 
English legal principles, the ancient usages of the country will not 
only be supplemented, but supplanted. Several of the Provincial 
Governments of India take the same view, and have declined to accept 
some of the recently passed codes, such as the Transfer of Property 
Act and the Easements Bill, on the ground that they are not suited 
to the parts of India which they administer. The principle will 
require very careful watching. But there are fortunately two safe- 
guards against its abuse. In the first place, there is the ever-growing 
force of public opinion in India as expressed by the Native Press, and 
by the memorials of representative bodies, such as the British Indian 
Association in Calcutta, and the corresponding institutions in Bombay 
and other parts of the country. In the second place, the Supreme 
Legislature accords to each of the Local Governments the right of 
saying whether any particular Act of this class is suited to the condi- 
tion of the people within its jurisdiction. If the Local Government 
does not think it suitable, the Act does not apply to its territories. 
The present Viceroy has a very just respect alike for public opinion 
and for the wishes of the Local Government, and there is no likelihood 
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of over-legislation receiving any encouragement from him. Meanwhile 
Mr. Whitley Stokes leaves behind him a series of skilfully-drafted 
Codes, which form a noble memorial of eighteen years devoted to 
Indian legislation. Those Codes are now the law of the land. Their 
chief merit lies in the circumstance that they are the work of many 
minds. But none of the eminent jurists who have filled the office of 
Law Member of the Viceroy’s Council has contributed more largely to 
symmetrical legislation in India than the gentleman who now retires 
from his long labours. 

The transport of population from the overcrowded parts of Bengal, 
to the more thinly-peopled tracts, has lately occupied much atten- 
tion. An Emigration Law was passed in January, with a view to 
regulate the passage of labourers to the tea-growing districts of Assam. 
Hitherto, the arrangement has been somewhat as follows :—Coolie 
recruiters journey through the densely-peopled localities of Bengal 
and the North-Western Provinces, and undertake to convey workmen, 
free of expense, to Assam, and to secure to them liberal and con- 
tinuous wages while there. The labourers, on their side, contract to 
remain for a certain number of years, at fixed monthly rates, on the 
tea-plantations. The whole transaction, from beginning to end, is 
strictly regulated by law. The labourers have to declare before a 
magistrate that they understand the contract, and that they go of their 
free-will. The journey to Assam, which from some districts exceeds 
a thousand miles, is watched over by Government officers; while the 
comfort and fair treatment of the coolies on the tea-plantations are 
secured by official inspection. The checks absolutely necessary to 
ensure the proper working of this system render labour-transport 
costly, and a new law endeavours, by simplifying the process, to render 
it less expensive to the planter, and at the same time to maintain the 
safeguards in favour of the coolie. It gives every encouragement to 
old tea-labourers, or native head-men of gardens, to do the work of col- 

.lecting the labour-supply themselves, and so to get rid of the hireling 
recruiters, whose sole interest was to pass the string of human beings 
through their hands without any interest in their permanent welfare. 

One feature of the new Act has formed the subject of animadversion 
in the Native Press, In order to secure greater benefits for the 
labourer, the new law raises the period of his contract from three to 
five years. Under the old law, the coolies’ position was not so good 
as it will now be; but, on the other hand, after three years’ service to 
the tea-planter, at whose cost he had been brought to Assam, he was 
free to leave the garden, and either to return home with his savings 
or to seek fresh employment at the high local rates prevailing in that 
province. He will now have to give five years’ service before he 
regains this liberty of action. But the advantages which he obtains 
in other respects, much more than counterbalance the extension of the 
term of his contract. There is, however, something very repugnant 
alike to English legislation and to native opinion in India, in thus, as 
it were, making over one man to another for a considerable period of 
his life. The very full discussion which the question has received 
shows that this feeling is very strong in the minds of the highest 
authorities in the Indian Legislature. While such epithets as the 
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Slave Bill are quite unsubstantiated by the facts, there is an earnest 
desire that the necessity for special legislation should cease. The 
difficulty is, indeed, one of distance. The present imperfect com- 
munications render it impossible for the labourers, in any large 
numbers, to accomplish the journey at their own charges, and at their 
own risk. The Bill affords every facility for those who are able to do 
so. But the only true solution of the problem is railway or steamer 
communication, which would so bridge the distance as to enable 
labour to flow freely from one district to another. Lord Ripon very 
decidedly took this view. Indeed, both the Viceroy and the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal pledged themselves in the Legislature 
to take steps to do away with the necessity of Labour Transport Acts, 
by providing such facilities of communication at no distant date. 
Until the people can move easily, and on their own account, from the 
overcrowded to the underpeopled tracts of India, they must either be 
moved at the expense of capitalists under safeguards provided by the 
Government, or they will not move at all. 

Emigration to foreign colonies is also attracting much attention. 
The Indian coolie is frugal and laborious, and, like the Scotchman, he 
seems to thrive on a small scale wherever he goes. Recently a ship 
brought back 414 of these emigrants who had completed their contract 
of service and were returning to their homes. Every one of them 
came back with money in his pocket. The exact facts are known 
regarding 240 adults of the ship-load, who had deposited Rs.96,000 
for transmission to India, besides a considerable amount of coin and 
silver ornaments, which they brought with them on board. In round 
figures, 250 men who had left their villages with only a rag round 
their waists, returned to their homes, after a ten years’ absence, with 
over 100,000 rupees, or £10,000. That is to say, each of them 
saved Its.400, or more than their total earnings would have amounted 
to during the ten years if they had remained in India. Dealing with 
larger numbers, 2,000 coolies brought back half a million of rupees, 
for an average of Rs.250 each. Striking as such statements are, they 
are much less startling than the success of individual instances, for 
they only represent the result spread over a large number of men— 
good, bad, and indifferent. The industrious and enterprising coolie 
often makes a real fortune. There is a well-known case of two coolies 
who entered thoroughbred horses for six colonial races, and won five 
of considerable value. In the town of San Fernando, twenty-two 
Indian coolies are now flourishing burgesses. In another colony, the 
coolies on an estate formed a syndicate to lend money to the planter 
upon mortgage, and became the owners of the property. An Indian 
emigrant died lately in Trinidad, leaving a fortune of Rs.134,000. 
There are at least sixty districts in Bengal and the North-Western 
Provinces which could well spare 350 emigrants per annum. Of 
these, at least 250 would return, bringing with them, if they pleased, 
Rs.400 a head, or enough to set them up as prosperous husbandmen 
in homesteads of their own. But a single well-authenticated case 
places the results of Indian emigration in a clearer light than merely 
general statements. The following narrative is taken from a report 
lately submitted to Government by an Oudh official :— 
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“Since 1871, having been employed in other duties, I have not seen much 
of emigration, but in May last an incident occurred which seems worth recording. 
During a morning ride I came across a well-to-do-looking Brahman walking by 
a laden bullock cart (driven by his son, a boy some nine or ten years of age), and 
on his way to the city markets. Happening to ask the man a question, 1 was 
surprised by receiving a reply in broken English, and entering into conversation 
[ found that the man must have been one of the emigrants registered by me in 
1869 for Demerara, driven to emigrate, no doubt, by the scarcity of 1868-6y. 
His story was that he left India an absolute pauper, owning (as he himself put 
it) nothing beyond his Brahmanical string and a wife and family, which latter 
he left in charge of a neighbouring money-lender ; that after five years, on 
applying for a free return passage, which he had been led by the recruiter to 
expect (and which when registering emigrants I had also understood to be 
promised to them), he was told he must. pay his own fare. ‘This necessitated 
his working on another year or so, after which he paid his own way, and arrived 
at his home after seven years’ absence with about Rs.700 to the good. Out 
of this sum he assured me that he paid the money-lender Rs.500 for the keep 
of his family during his absence, and with the rest set himself up with cart, 
bullocks, and implements, and took a lease of some land. Of his prosperity his 
personal appearance at a time when want was rampant was sufficient evidence. 
Pointing to the boy driving the cart, the man said he had left this boy a mere 
infant, returning to find him strong enough to help at farm work. Adverting 
to the sum paid for his family, he evidently thought he had paid handsomely : 
but there was not the least sign of apything like grumbling in what he said ; 
rather on the contrary he seemed thoroughly grateful to the man who had so 
faithfully trusted him during so long an absence. As regards his treatment 
while an emigrant, he appeared thoroughly satisfied and happy, save on two 
points, on which, however, he seemed to lay little stress. One was that he had 
not got a free return passage, and the other was that so soon as they left 
India Brahmans were forced to eat at the same dish with other emigrants, of 
whatever caste. As may be supposed (to those who know village life in Oudh), 
an inkling of this fact would seriously impede the emigration of all save the 
very lowest in the social scale, whereas the emigration of strong, healthy men, 
who would earn their capital quickly, and return to spend it judiciously, is what 
should be aimed at. 

_ “Tn alluding to this matter of caste, my informant lowered his voice, so that 
his sou should not hear, and laughingly said: ‘I have taken care to keep this to 
myself, not even telling my wife, as had I done so the door of my own home 
would have been shut on me.’ 

“T asked if he would recommend others to do as he has done; he replied 
‘most certainly,’ and that men who had been simple village day-labourers in 
Oudh were now driving in their own carriages in Demerara. Asked why more 
did not go, he replied ‘that the system of recruiting was to blame.’ Mean- 
time his cart had gone on ahead a long way, and he asked leave to follow it.” 

The measures taken by the Finance Minister, Major Baring, with a 
view to encouraging private enterprise, are now disclosing their 
results. In the first place, it is found that India can produce, at 
cheaper rates, most of the articles of Government Stores, which till 
now have been brought from England. The list is too long for 
enumeration, but the result is a general feeling that hitherto the 
Government has been pretty much in the position ofa wealthy gentle- 
man, who has sunk through apathy to his pecuniary concerns into 
the hands of a ring of family tradesmen that have done pretty much 
as they pleased with him. Not only are the prices lower, but the 
durability of many of the articles is greater. English manufacturers 
and English artisans may shut their eyes to the facts if they please 
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But those facts clearly point to a time, at no distant date, when 
England must either send more honest and more economical workman- 
ship to India, not only in piece goods, but in a great variety of other com- 
modities, if it is to continue to send those articles to India at all. India 
is only waiting for coal and communications to start as a manufacturer 
on an enormous scale. The problem of coal has been solved by the 
Geological Survey ; the problem of communications is rapidly solving 
itself by the steam tramways and cheap railway lines—which are now 
beginning to spread their feelers over the country. Major Baring has 
done everything that a Finance Minister can do to attract private 
capital to those undertakings. The response was at first timid, but it 
is every day growing more decided. 

One curious development of such enterprises is, the construction of 
light railways to Hindu places of pilgrimage. The landed gentry of 
Orissa have spread broadcast a prospectus for a cheap line from the 
Raniganj coal-fields to the ancient temple of Jagannath (the old 
Juggernauth of missionary legends) on the extreme south-eastern 
shores of their province. An English firm in Calcutta prejected 
another line from a station on the East Indian Railway, to the most 
secluded and holiest shrine in the Santal Parganas. The pious 
Hindus of Northern India are connecting the venerable scene of pil- 
grimage at Brindaban, with the main branch of the railway system. 
It remains to be seen how far the new facilities for visiting the holy 
places will increase the number of the devotees. But the idea of popu- 
larizing pilgrimage by means of narrow-gauge railways, seems to have 
taken a firm hold on the mind of the devout and shrewd Hindu. 

Major Baring’s budget was delivered in March, and more than 
realized the high expectations that have been formed regarding it. 
Only the telegraphic summary has reached England before we go 
to press; and we therefore reserve our consideration of it until the 
next number of the Westminster Review. Timely rains, a rich 
harvest, and the Pax Britannica which Lord Ripon restored to 
India, have all contributed to the result. Major Baring had a great 
opportunity, and he has used it greatly. 


THE COLONIES. 


It is significant of the force of events, that the Poet Laureate should 
have again given voice and rhythm to the national consciousness of 
unity and progress. The result is a song to be sung on the Queen’s 
birthday throughout the Empire; and the instincts of the ‘free 
congenital communities” that make up this Empire will greet and adont 
this formulated expression of their trust in one another. 

The trade relations of the Empire have acquired much prominence 
in public discussion during the quarter. This Review has endeavoured 
for two years to urge the home public to pay due attention to 
the growing importance of its Colonial trade. And now the subject 
has become a common-place of home politics. There are naturally 
some who have now gone to the opposite extreme, and who are 
asking for a reversal of that Free-trade policy which has placed 
England so far ahead fof other competing nations in industrial and 
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commercial progress. They are overcome with delight at the 
prospects of Colonial trade, and over-anxious to secure what they 
see we have already in our grasp. ‘They have ranged over many ideas 
and schemes, and have finally settled down to the advocacy of the one 
point of taxing all bread-stuffs from foreign countries. But they alto- 
gether fail to see that, in the first place, no such measure is necessary ; 
and, in the second place, such a measure would not secure the end it 
seeks. There is absolutely no need to attempt to coax or to coerce 
our Colonies into more direct trade with us. The advocates of this 
duty stoutly maintain that Colonies and Mother Country are the pre- 
cise economic counterparts of each other. This is perfectly true; but 
it only proves, ipso dictu, that all they need is freedom to play their 
natural réles. And this freedom is asserting itself on all sides. With 
the exception of Victoria and Canada, no Colony imposes import 
duties that range above an average of ten per cent. ad valorem, and 
such a low average does not, in actual practice, interfere with the course 
of trade. It is, moreover, probable that Victorians will soon rebel 
against the suicidal policy they have fallen into, more especially when 
they read the hard matter-of-fact results of their policy recorded in a 
remarkable article in the Fortnightly Review for last month, With 
Canada the case is political rather than commercial; but if we sever 
the influence exerted by the opening up of the great North-West, 
Canada herself will come to see that the supposed exigencies of her 
political situation, translated into terms of Protection, are simply acting 
as a drag on her otherwise rapid advance. 

Nor can the means advocated attain the end sought for. The tax 
proposed is 5s. a quarter on foreign wheat. Such a tax is to enable 
the Colonies to supply England with wheat. But there is nothing to 
prevent Colonies from sending all the wheat they grow to England, 
and purchasing what they consume themselves from foreign States. 
This tax would thus promote direct trade between the Colonies and 
foreign countries. The fact is, commerce is now cosmopolitan in its 
essence. So long as we have surplus produce which it pays other 
nations to purchase, so long shall we have surplus funds wherewith 
to purchase the surplus products of other nations, The financing for 
this will adjust itself in spite of all obstacles. Instead of setting up 
obstacles in the way of these natural adjustments, it is far more profit- 
able to leave trade relations to secure their own freedom by the spread 
of the knowledge that this freedom is best for the material welfare of 
all concerned. 

Special prominence has been given to these commercial relations by 
the coming to its end of the Cobden Treaty with France. The English 
Government, most properly and most wisely, declined to accede to any 
new agreement that did not put commerce on a freer footing than that 
ensured by the 1860 Treaty. To escape the threatened dead-lock, 
which would have done English commerce some harm but well-nigh 
ruined that of France, the French Government passed an Act of Par- 
liament according most-favoured-nation treatment to English goods. 
This Act, however, contained a second clause, expressly excluding 
British Colonial goods from most-favoured-nation treatment. There 
has naturally been some outcry in England, but it has served chiefly 
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to show that many authorities are not fully informed of the matter. 
Thus the Colonies and India even allowed a leader to appear speaking 
of the “ distinction, under the proposed new commercial treaty with 
France, made between the goods of English manufacture and goods 
the produce of the Colonies,” and complaining bitterly that “ France 
has been allowed to enter into a commercial arrangement with this 
country in which .... the Colonies .... are subjected to a 
separate and less favourable tariff.” The Pall Mall Gazette next 
morning promptly put matters right by explaining— 

“Tt certainly is vexatious at first sight to find colonial produce, by this one 

little clause, expressly shut out from the paradise of most-favoured-nation 
treatment. But on reflection it wiil be at once acknowledged that the Home 
Government, at all events, can have had no say in the matter. Such explicitly 
differential treatment could not have been even broached within the hearing of 
what Lord Hartington has most rightly termed ‘a consistently Free-trade 
Government.’ As a matter of fact, this little Act is merely a French law, made 
in, by, and for France. It is in no sense a treaty; nor does it partake of the 
character of an international arrangement. Consequently, the Home Govern- 
ment has had no say in the matter or the manner of its production; and 
there has been no possibility of direct interference in favour of any part of 
the Empire.” 
Such an Act on the part of the French is in one sense a most illogical 
Act. It will simply tend to countervail the recently inaugurated system 
of shipping bounties. With one hand freights are lowered from Mel- 
bourne to Marseilles, and with the other import duties are placed 
on the cargoes that are to avail themselves of this lowness of freights. 
Such are the mutually destructive involutions of these attempts to 
interfere with the free course of commerce. 

But, on the other hand, this action is logical—to the degree in which 
the French smart under the high duties imposed on their goods in 
Canada and Victoria. And so the wise are made to suffer because of 
the waywardness of the foolish. 

How far this domestic law of the French will affect Colonial trade 
depends on the tariff that becomes applicable to Colonial goods. And 
seeing that these are for the most part raw materials, the French will be 
merely cutting their own throats if they endeavour to place higher 
duties on Colonial goods. 

In the Trade Regulations Convention we have made with France the 
Colonies are not mentioned. This is a noticeable omission, because all 
that the Convention professes to secure is absence of all differential 
treatment of any kind whatever for the traffic of the two nations. The 
insertion of the words “and her Colonies” would not in any way have 
interfered with the present liberty that prevails for any Colony to raise 
or lower its own tariff, provided only no differential treatment ensue. 

Of more immediate importance to Colonial interests is the agitation 
now proceeding in England for a readjustment of the wine duties. 
The consensus of interested opinion of a great variety of kinds is well 
exemplified in the various means of pressure brought to bear on 
Government. The Zimes was first to publish an exhaustive account of 
the whole question. Spain and Portugal and Italy are known to have 
made strong representations as to their willingness to concede ad- 
vantages to English traders in return for such readjustment. Tle 
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notorious ‘“ cape-smoke” grievance has brought forward the advocates 
of humanitarianism. The Colonies, in the interests of their wine 
industries, have brought pressure to bear. The New British and 
Colonial Union organized an influential deputation to Lord Kimberley. 
It appears that Government are convinced that these duties, whatever 
the motive of their original arrangement, have in practice proved 
differential. Moreover, it seems possible by a readjustment on the 
lines proposed by Mr. Gladstone in 1880, to arrange a much fairer scale, 
and one which shall virtually tax the actual alcohol wines contain, and 
even increase and not decrease the revenue derived from wine duties, 
by enabling an increased importation of more generous wines. Such 
a reform will do credit to the Government. It will promote trade with 
the Colonies and with certain other countries, and it will conduce 
largely to supplying the English consuming public with wines that are 
sound as well as cheap. 


It is premature as yet to tabulate any results as accruing to the 
Canadian high tariff. We may notice, however, that imports, chiefly 
of manufactured articles, have increased largely. In other words, the 
high tariff has not been protective in result. If it has raised prices 
within the Dominion, this only proves that the prosperous growth, due 
to entirely other causes, is so great that not only are the inhabitants 
buying more, but they are able to pay the higher prices protection 
extorts. There will, indeed, thus come to the Government more 
revenue, but a very large percentage of this increased price will simply 
be intercepted by the various middle-men that supply the population 
with the goods. A lower tariff would enable the people to obtain 
more for their money, and there would be less of this unearned in- 
crement intercepted by middle-men. A lively debate has taken place 
in the Dominion Parliament, and the tariff was attacked chiefly on the 
plea that under its influence the export of manufactures was decreasing. 

It is interesting to watch in the Canadian Dominion the progress of 
the Local Government Question. It is the exact opposite to that pro- 
ceeding in England. Here centralization, and in Canada de-centralization, 
is being sought for. We are attempting to build up county and other 
local systems of government. In the Dominion the tendency is to 
obliterate the old provincial independence. The State ceremony of 
opening Provincial Legislatures as though they were still Parliaments, 
is growing in disfavour, and will probably die out as a useless, meaning- 
less, and yet expensive “function.” It would seem, too, that most 
provincial Second Chambers are doomed. It may, however, be con- 
jectured that all this levelling is too severe and too penetrating: as 
population increases so will the importance of provinces and of the 
work which the Local Legislatures will have to do. With only three 
millions of inhabitants in the Dominion, these Local Legislatures became 
mere county boards; but there will soon be ten million inhabitants, 
and then twenty millions, and by that time the old provinces will be 
of the size and importance of States. 

The general supplanting of sailing ships by steamers is having much 
effect in our Provinces in North America. New direct communication 
has just been opened up with Brazil. This will prove an invaluable 
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boon to the Fisheries; the delays and uncertainties of the old sailing 
ships made the trade of exporting fish to the hungry Brazilian market 
hazardous always, and often ruinous to those engaged in it. Steam has 
banished all these difficulties, and opened up a great market for a 
staple product. A large dry-dock is to be built at Halifax by an 
English company, and will no doubt “pay” with the great prospective 
increase in, steamer traffic. 


The curious case in which the Governor of Jamaica has been cast for 
£9,000 damages for detention of the arm-laden vessel Florence, 
has reached another stage. It is now to be decided who is to 
pay these damages and costs, for what the Under-Secretary for 
the Colonies calls ‘the liability arising out of a local miscarriage 
of a local Foreign Enlistment Act.” The Governor of Jamaica was 
instructed by the Home Government to submit a vote for the sum to 
the Jamaica Council; but this Council refused to pass the vote. The 
Governor, “to save interest,” provisionally paid the amount out of 
Colonial funds. ‘The whole affair, from beginning to end, has been 
unusual and “ out of order.” On the one hand, there is the principle 
that each portion of the Empire should do its part in maintaining the 
neutrality of the whole. On the other hand, there is the idea that the 
act of an Imperial representative in upholding such a purely imperial 
concern, should not become chargeable on any but Imperial funds. 
The Colony will do all it can; but if the officer of the Imperial 
Government set to rule over it takes measures of his own, separate 
from their consent or advice, it is felt to be at all events anomalous 
that the expenses should fall on their unrepresented shoulders. 

This is felt the more just now because Jamaica is in revenue 
difficulties. Nor does the immediate future look reassuring, tor the 
Governor has raised import duties 10 per cent. all round. To hamper its 
trade with the outside world and increase the cost of what it consumes is 
not an obvious method of enriching a community. We sha!] watch 
with anxiety to see whether this method will succeed in any way in 
increasing the income of revenue from Customs duties. We fear not. 
However, the suddenness in the falling off in the revenue leads to the 
idea that the causes are temporary and not permanent; and that if the 
Governor continue his active policy, which was just rousing the Colony 
from its lethargy, and above all helping along the negro population, 
steadier prosperity is surely in store for Jamaica. 

It need scarcely be added that the prospect of the Panama Canal, as 
it draws closer, will add importance to Jamaica. For various reasons 
commercial, military, and industrial—this fertile island must become a 
great West Indian centre. Its mountain climate, capacious harbour, 
and geographical position, all point to this. 


Ceylon is always busy with the various diseases that attack her 
staple plants. This is not to be taken as a sign of any peculiar local 
virulence of the pests, but rather of the energetic trouble taken by 
Ceylon planters to fight and eradicate these pests. The leaf-disease 
in the coffee plant has hitherto defied all remedies, though many have 
been partially or temporarily successful. It is a remarkable fact, 
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however, that a previous pest—the coffee bug—after reigning in spite 
of all opposition for about twelve years, disappeared of itself. And it 
is said there are signs that the leaf-disease is also apparently dying out 
of itself. If such a life-period is really incident to such diseases, if 
their energy really works itself out in a certain number of years, a very 
curious solution will become possible of a very serious class of troubles. 
The climatic and “ chemical” conditions of a locality may generate and 
“foster some peculiar disease; but if it is doomed to work itself out by 
its own energy, the question will arise whether it is not best to allow 
it full scope once it appears, in order that it may disappear the sooner. 
The Colombo harbour works are progressing rapidly. The Council 
has finally adopted Sir John Coode’s last proposal ; and the difficulties 
of financing will probably be overcome by loan arrangements with the 
Home authorities. The breakwater is already considerably over half a 
mile in length, and if the water within its shelter can now be suffi- 
ciently deepened, this will afford ample temporary accommodation for 
mail steamers. The new P, & O. steamer City of Rome found the ac- 
commodation sufficient. Galle is consequently in process of desertion, 
and Colombo bids fair to become the great trade centre of these seas. 


Attention in England has been much directed during the past 
quarter to Borneo, and although we cannot yet say we have a colony 
in Borneo, beyond the small coasting station of Labuan, the fact of an 
English company being chartered by Government to occupy consider- 
able districts in Borneo must be noticed as a definite step in the pro- 
gress forward of the English race. In granting the charter, the Sultans 
still remain suzerain, the company takes over all administrative and 
executive functions, and the Home Government retains a hold over 
the treatment of the natives and the dealings with Foreign Powers. 
Altogether this setting up of English authority comes at an appro- 
priate moment. It is, however, matter for grave regret Government 
did not make some stipulation to secure for the future the present 
willing intentions of the company to provide for freedom of trade. It 
might easily have been arranged now that import duties should never 
exceed 10 per cent. ad valorem. Another point that requires elucida- 
tion is the position of the English Colony of Labuan. Has this colony, 
as the terms of the charter imply, passed to the keeping of this com- 
pany? If so, does it still remain a part of British territory ? 


It will not be altogether inappropriate to refer to our penultimate 
colonial acquisition, In Cyprus we have undertaken to prove to the 
world that enlightened administration, on the Western-European 
model, can successfully overcome the difficulties of rule to which the 
Turk has been forced to succumb. There were many difficulties to 
be surmounted. In this Review (July, 1880) it was pointed out that 
Cyprus was placed at the first under a Department of Government 
that had neither traditions nor experience appropriate to the case. 
These matters were remedied when Cyprus was delivered over to the 
charge of the Colonial Office. But all this changing and uncertainty 
was coupled with the fact that in every direction we had to feel our 
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way at first, and consequently financial results have never been all 
that was expected until now. But there has been a steady general 
progress all the while in prosperity. The annual value of exports 
and imports has nearly doubled itself. This is specially satisfactory 
when we bear in mind that most of the work yet done is providing 
for the future rather than developing the present. Piers, roads, and 
general organization of the various departments of administration, have 
hitherto absorbed all the energies and resources of Government. We 
may look for a better time. One satisfactory achievement is the 
proof that judgment and care in the location of troops has made 
Cyprus the most healthy of foreign stations forthe army. Public 
opinion is perhaps too anxious to see Cyprus a financial success before 
its time. Our chief object in being there is, however, not to do more 
than prove that the island can continue to pay its annual tribute to 
the Porte, and yet not be pressed down by too severe taxation,but 
develop its resources and progress in every way as a well-to-do 
prosperous community. 


West Australia is at last to have regular steam communication 
between its capital and the outer world. This is probably a first 
visible step in a new drama of a rapid colonization. The signs are 
already visible in the new activity of the local land market. Vast 
tracts of fertile country have now been explored, and the next stage 
will at once commence in their occupation by the flocks and 
herds of pioneer squatters. 

The northern territory of South Australia seems to be forging 
ahead with the advent of capital and man. The prospect of mineral 
wealth seems particularly good when once sufficient water can be pro- 
vided. But the most marked growth is in the value of land let for 
squatting purposes. For the nominal rents conceded to pioneer 
squatters are now being substituted real rents, and this proves that 
squatting is finding the occupation of the wild centre of Australia a 
profitable enterprise. Further improvements in land legislation are 
also in progress. On the one hand, great wisdom is being shown in 
granting squatters secure leases and making provision for compensa- 
tion for improvements. In the blind hostility to the squatters of 
other places and other times, great evil was done to many districts of 
Australia, in that these tenants of the Crown were debarred by pre- 
carious tenure from making those improvements, especially in the 
storage of water, which are of such vital value in Australia, On the other 
hand, South Australia is also granting better terms to purchasers in 
the agricultural districts. Wheat-growing in South Australia depends, 
however, rather on the quality than the quantity of the crops. This 
year the crops will probably not average seven bushels to the acre. 
Much has been made in England of the fact that the area cultivated in 
wheat in Australia has trebled itself within the last ten years. It is 
now larger than that cultivated in wheat in the United Kingdom. 
We are consequently warned that English farmers must give up wheat- 
growing. But two facts entirely rob this warning of its substance. 
in the first place, cost of labour and of hauling to market, and of 
cultivation generally, are such that good wheat is seldom sold in the 
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port of shipment under 5s. to 5s.6d. In the second place, the average 
output per acre for all the Australias does not exceed nine bushels, 
Last year the total Australian crop was sufficient to feed five million 
people. But with the growth of wheat-growing, there is growth of 
population: the two proceed hand-in-hand. There are now three 
million inhabitants in Australia, and the wheat for export will feed 
but two millions. In England the annual average amount of wheat 
grown will at most only suffice for fifteen million people. We are 
forced, by limits of soil, to import sufficient to feed eighteen millions 
of people, and if Australia can provide us with sufficient to supply 
over two millions, we must be thankful and not despairing. 


The political quiet that has lighted upon Victoria, contrary indeed 
to all precedent, is none the less peculiarly welcome at the present 
moment, Mr, Murray Smith, one of the most eminent political men, 
has accepted the post of Agent-General in London chiefly for the 
coming work of floating another loan and redeeming the old deben- 
tures. It is just as well in view of the financial event that politics 
have quieted down, and earned actual title to the common but 
usually incorrect motto—Peace, Progress, and Prosperity. The 
English commercial world has for some years been conscious of the 
fact that Victoria was not doing justice to herself. Her fiscal policy, 
it was seen, was forcibly holding her back, while all the surrounding 
colonies were pressing forward. If Victoria would obtain the best 
terms for her loan, she cannot do better than set about at once freeing 
herself from those fetters of a high tariff which have enabled New 
South Wales to come up level with her in the race for the premiership 
among Australian colonies. If Victoria, in the face of all experience, 
were to continue her disastrous fiscal policy for another ten years, 
New South Wales would be far ahead, and New Zealand at the least 
on a level with her. 

In the Westminster Review we have persistently warned those 
interested not to place extravagant hopes on the foreign meat trade. 
That there is ample room for a large legitimate and profitable trade 
in this direction is not to be gainsaid. But that it would, on the one 
hand, open out a new era for the Australian squatter, and, on the 
other, ruin English stock-feeding, is a type of argument where extra- 
vagant anticipations are founded only on wilful blindness to fact. If 
we only look to prices we have at once a sure indicator. In the ports 
in Australia whence this meat must be shipped the price of high-class 
meat is often little, if at all, under what it is in England. Poorer 
qualities, it is true, are very much cheaper, and the general average 
on paper is much lower. But the average price of the meat that will 
find remunerative sale in England is only a fraction lower than the 
average price in the London market. Last winter a cargo sent 
from Sydney was sold in London for less than it would have 
fetched sold retail in Sydney, after deducting cost of transit. As 
a matter of fact, as with wheat so with meat, we are forced in 
these islands to import large quantities, and we are forced by our 
prosperity, which enables a population of such density to exist in 
prosperity in so small anarea. * 
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New South Wales is taking the lead in promoting her wine-making 
industry. But Victoria and South Australia are not less determined 
to make a good show at the forthcoming Bordeaux Exhibition. It is 
evident that Australian wines have now a better chance than ever of 
effecting a footing in Europe. The French wine districts are quite 
incapable of supplying the existing demand, especially for the cheaper 
classes of wine. But Australian growers will have to be very careful 
to see that their first shipments are of good quality and dependable 
character. What is absolutely necessary to put the trade on a proper 
commercial basis, and to ensure its prosperous future, is some central 
organized body in England that shall introduce and vouch for this new 
supply of wines. The English public, no less than the Continental 
public, will thus, and thus alone, be got from the first to place faith 
in Australian wines. And growers in Australia cannot do better 
than either start or support some such association or body. It is the 
one need of the trade. 

It has often been said that protection is necessary in young States 
in order to provide that civilization should continue to exist, and that 
the opportunities for the pursuit of what may be termed the arts and 
industries of civilization should be secured to the people. But New 
South Wales is abundantly proving that what is needed is prosperity, 
and not protection; and that if a people and a country have in 
them the necessary element of prosperous growth, there need be 
no fear but that civilization will hold her own in every department. 
In New South Wales, where no effort whatever has been made to 
turn men from one employment to another, we see intellectual and 
mechanical industries rising and flourishing side by side with the 
rougher and more primitive pastoral and agricultural operations. The 
chief newspaper in Sydney is, it appears, the largest advertising paper 
in the world. Meanwhile manufactures and technical arts of all 
kinds are starting up around Sydney in a manner and a number that 
are conclusively falsifying the predictions of the upholders of Protec- 
tion in the neighbouring colony of Victoria. 


In Queensland it is not improbable that something may have to be 
done in regard to the constant escape thither of convicts from the 
French settlement of New Caledonia. It is remarkable that so many 
should escape, but it seems still more remarkable that they should 
a:tempt to land in the civilized English colony, where they are certain 
of capture and extradition, instead of losing themselves in the wild 
uncivilized world of the Pacific Islands. 


Tasmania has at last wiped out her deficit in revenue. This had 
amounted by 1879 to more than a third of the total revenue, but by 
vigorous effort, responded to by increasing prosperity, there are now 
no longer any arrears to be made up. Asa natural consequence, the 
Colony wishes for another loan, but it will probably be raised within 
the Colony. This is to be devoted to providing additional railway and 
telegraph accommodation. All this is not surprising when we bear in 
mind that the export of minerals alone, which in 1870 amounted to a 
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value of £8,000, reached in 1880 a value for the year of no less than: 
£560,000. 


From New Zealand, also, come reports of increased mineral output.. 
This is partly due to the fact that the old diggings are just now more 
than sustaining their average reputation; and at the same time various 
new diggings, and especially those at Waitekauri, are exhibiting marked 
increase in yield. 

* With these prospects, the peaceable arrangement of the Maort 
troubles, and the advent of new special settlements, prospects are 
peculiarly brilliant just now in New Zealand. The influences are spe- 
cially apparent in the applications for space and the general prospects 
of the coming International Exhibition to be held at Christchurch. 
And concurrent testimony to this highly desirable state of affairs is. 
seen in the continually increasing local steamer traffic. 

New Zealand is rapidly establishing far more than a mere orna- 
mental claim to the title of the England of the Pacific. Her com- 
mercial activity and innate resources as a consuming and commercial 
community are rapidly placing her in the centre of Pacific trade. And 
the trade extends to America, and with the prospects of a Panama 
Canal, New Zealand becomes at once. interested in the establishment 
of a coaling station somewhere halfway across the Pacific. The. 
French are already in the field, and throwing their egis of suzerainty 
over one island after another. This is good for commerce, but New 
Zealand, and indeed the whole English race, would benefit by the- 
annexation of some island in appropriate position that could be made 
a coaling station, and also a centre of local trade, always available to. 
English ships. A self-supporting entrepét of commerce and sup- 
plies, it should be easy to obtain and maintain on one of the, as yet,. 
unannexed islands that lie on the direct route from New Zealand to 
Panama. 


In South Africa affairs do not mend. The authorities of the elder 
Cape Colony have most wisely set themselves to increasing the Euro- 
pean population, and the material strength of the European community. 
The new development of the coal-fields is a valuable step in this direc- 
tion ; and it appears certain that a new local source of wealth has been 
now tapped to real purpose. 

But the Cape Colony is heavily burdened by the native difficulty. 
Its small European community evidently shrinks, with the instincts of 
experience, from the costly task of holding in subordination the great 
native district of Basutoland. At the present a compromise is most 
in favour. The Cape Government is to assert its definite authority 
over a portion of Basutoland at once, and not to abdicate its. 
| sovereignty over the remainder. The Imperial Government is pro- 

mising its support. But the whole question proves the anomalous 
nature of political affairs in South Africa at the present moment. 

Moreover, on the northern frontiers of the Cape Colony, on the 
borders of Griqualand West, there are serious native disturbances. 
In these, as is only usual, European border-men figure prominently. 
. [Vol. CXVII. No. CCXXXII.]—New Sentzs, Vol. LXI. No. Il QQ 
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But the troubles are involving the interference of the new Transvaal 
Government, and consequently drawing in the attentionand intercession 
of the English Government through its Transvaal Resident. We have 
always held that these troubles must ensue so long as there is nosupreme 
and single authority prevailing in native questions. The reports are 
monotonous to the effect: “ Within Transvaal line all quiet, but out- 
side daily fighting and bloodshed, and Government apprehend conflict 
will extend and last long.” The Boers are exhibiting only too ready 
alacrity to be “commandeered” against the natives. This is partly, 
indeed, largely caused by consciousness of physical inferiority. The 
resources of civilization have to be strained to their utmost to maintain 
the supremacy of an isolated and small body of white men pushing 
their way in the midst of swarms of natives. 

In this particular frontier trouble more is involved than appears 
on the surface, It is a struggle of Montsive and his allies against 
Moshette and his allies. Montsive represents the independent 
Bechuanas, claiming freedom from all Boer supremacy, professing 
friendship to the English, and holding certain lands secured to them 
in the Keate award. Moshette’s party have long sided with the Boers 
in attempts to lord over lands claimed by Montsive, but for the present, 
even with the aid of the Boers, Moshette’s party is being worsted in 
the conflict. When we remember that Montsive represents the pro- 
gressive, capable, and comparatively civilized races, to which the Basutos 
and Sekukuni belong, we shall acknowledge that their ultimate 
repulse of Boer aggression will be a good thing for all. The Griqua- 
land West community feels strongly for this chief and his people, who 
have been such good friends to the English. 

These increasing conflicts with the natives do not increase confi- 
dence in the financial prospects of the Transvaal. Indeed, for the 
present nothing whatever is said of the payment by that Government 
of any of the sums of money arranged for by the Transvaal Commission. 
The somewhat melancholy anticipations of renewed financial ruin equal 
to that which before brought the Transvaal under the egis of the 
British Crown, are anticipations which seem unfortunately justified 
by all the news from the Transvaal. 


In Natal the great step has been taken of offering to the colonists 
the sweets and bitters of Responsible Government. If they are wise 
they will reject the offer, or they will find the bitters exceed the 
sweets. The number of whites in the Colony is too small for the 
purpose. To manage their own affairs a respectable opposition is 
absolutely necessary if the despotism of some clique is to be avoided. 
Again, the sweets of independence involve the bitters of self-defence. 
This entails a large sacrifice of time and money, which will not only 
press heavily on the present inhabitants, but will surely turn to other 
more peacable Colonies that tide of European emigration which is the 
one chief hope of Natal. 
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